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N. Korea 
fires more 
presumed 
missiles 

By Kim Gamel 
AND Yoo Kyong Chang 
Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — North 
Korea fired two short-range mis¬ 
siles on Thursday, less than a 
week after the communist state 
launched a missile into the sea off 
its east coast. South Korea said. 

The move threatened to raise 
tensions as the main US. envoy 
for North Korea, Stephen Biegun, 
was visiting Seoul in an effort to 
get stalled nuclear talks with the 
North back on track. 

South Korean President Moon 
Jae-in, speaking hours later in a 
television interview, said his gov¬ 
ernment and its ally the United 
States believe that short-range 
missiles had been fired, based on 
their flight distance. 

However, he said it was too 
early to determine whether they 
had violated UN. Security Coun¬ 
cil resolutions, which prohibit 
the North from using ballistic 
technology. 

“I want to tell North Korea 
once again that it’s not ideal to re¬ 
peat actions that... risk throwing 
cold water on the atmosphere of 
dialogue and negotiations,” Moon 
said in an interview with South 
Korean broadcaster KBS. 

Thursday’s launch was espe¬ 
cially bittersweet for Moon as it 
occurred on the eve of the second 
anniversary of his presidential 
inauguration. 



Rahmat Gul/AP 


Buildings damaged by Wednesday’s explosion are seen through a wall in Kabul, Afghanistan, on Thursday. The Taliban attack on the 
offices of a U.S.-bas^ aid oi^nization in the Afghan capital has other nongovernmental organizations and Kabul residents concerned. 


1 have no hope for the future’ 


SEE MISSILES ON PAGE 8 



Ahn Young-joon/AP 


People watch a news pn^ram 
showing a file photo of North 
Korea’s weapons at the Seoul 
Railway Station on Thursday. 


Taliban attack on US-based aid group raises concern in Kabul 


By Amir Shah 

Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — A brazen Tal¬ 
iban attack on a U.S.-based aid group in the 
Afghan capital raised concerns Thursday 
among other relief organizations they could 
be targeted even as the insurgents hold peace 
talks with a US. envoy. 

Authorities say Wednesday’s assault on the 
Kabul office of Counterpart International, a 
group that promotes gender equity, killed at 
least nine people. 


The Taliban set off a huge explosion and 
battled security forces for more than six 
hours before they were repelled. Those killed 
included three Afghan employees of the or¬ 
ganization and two of its security guards. 

On its website. Counterpart International 
said it was “devastated to have lost” mem¬ 
bers of its family in the “senseless attack.” 

Abdul Halim Halim, head of Afghan Relief, 
an aid agency that provides education and 
assistance to returning refugees, expressed 
his concerns for more than 200 of the group’s 
employees across the country. 


“The attack has us all worried for the fu¬ 
ture,” he said. 

Afghan Relief has partnered on proj¬ 
ects with Counterpart International, and 
Halim said they “urged everyone to be extra 
careful.” 

Kabul residents living near Counterpart 
International’s offices described a deafening 
explosion that started Wednesday’s attack 
and complained about deteriorating security 
in their homeland, more than 17 years since 
the U.S.-led coalition ousted the Taliban. 

SEE ATTACK ON PAGE 7 
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Marine leader is 4th fired in recent weeks 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON - The 1st Ma¬ 
rine Division’s commander fired 
the officer in charge of Camp 
Pendleton’s 1st Reconnaissance 
Battalion on Tuesday, marking 
at least the fourth removal of a 
Marine commander in recent 
weeks. 

Lt. Col. Francisco Zavala was 
removed from his command after 
M^. Gen. Robert Castellvi “lost 
trust and confidence in the com¬ 
manding officer’s ability to lead,” 
according to a statement issued 
Wednesday from the division, 
which is based in California. 

A spokesman for 1st Marine 
Division declined to provide any 
additional details about Zavala’s 
removal but indicated he was 


under some kind of investigation. 

Zavala, who is from Texas, was 
commissioned into the Marine 
Corps in 2000 as an infantry of¬ 
ficer and has served in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, according to his 
official biography. His former 
commands include leading a 
platoon with the 1st Fleet Anti¬ 
terrorism Security Team Com¬ 
pany, a company in 3rd Battalion, 
3rd Marines, and recently the 
Corps’ Special-Purpose Marine 
Air-Ground Task Force-Peru, ac¬ 
cording to the Marines. 

He is a recipient of the Bronze 
Star Medal with “V” device for 
combat valor for actions in Af¬ 
ghanistan in 2010, which included 
“sprinting more than three kilo¬ 
meters in full combat equipment” 
and, for more than 24 hours, se¬ 
curing a location where a Marine 



Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 


U.S. Marine Corps Lt. Col. 
Francisco Zavala, commanding 
officer of Special Purpose Marine 
Air-Ground Task Force-Peru. 

AH-IW Cobra helicopter had 
crashed. His actions prevented 
enemy forces from capturing the 
remains of two pilots killed in 


the crash, according to his award 
citation. 

Castellvi appointed M^. Jef¬ 
frey Erb as 1st Reconnaissance 
Battalion’s commander after re¬ 
moving Zavala, the Marine state¬ 
ment said. 

Two other Marine command¬ 
ers were removed from their 
duties in recent weeks following 
arrests on suspicion of drunken 
driving. 

Col. Douglas Lemott Jr. was 
fired from his position as com¬ 
mander of the Marines’ Cyber¬ 
space Operations Group on May 
3, just days after his arrest in 
Fauquier County, Va. On April 25, 
Col. John Atkinson was removed 
from his position as commander 
of Headquarters and Service 
Battalion at Marine Corps Base 
Quantico after his arrest earlier 


in April in Prince William Coun¬ 
ty, Va. 

Marine officials cited leaders’ 
“loss of trust and confidence” in 
both of those officers in announc¬ 
ing their relief from command. 

Another recently fired Marine 
officer, Lt. Col. James Compton, 
was removed April 22 from his 
role commanding the All Weath¬ 
er Fighter Attack Squadron 242 
at Marine Corps Air Station 
Iwakuni in Japan. His dismissal 
was also attributed to a “loss of 
trust and confidence” as an in¬ 
vestigation continues into a fatal 
collision in December between 
one of Compton’s squadron’s F/ 
A-18D Hornet fighters and a KC- 
130J air tanker. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 

Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


Drills suspended after New Zealand soldier dies dnring training 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

A member of the 1st New 
Zealand Special Air Service 
Regiment has died following an 
accident during counterterror¬ 
ism training with the U.S. Army 
Special Operations Aviation Reg¬ 
iment, according to New Zealand 
and U.S. officials. 

The fallen soldier had been in¬ 
volved in an exercise conducted 
in Auckland, New Zealand’s larg¬ 
est city, and Waiouru, the New 
Zealand army’s main training 
area, that had been scheduled 
to run from May 8-23, the New 
Zealand Defence Force said in a 
statement. 

The exercise has been suspend¬ 


ed and an accident investigation 
is underway, the statement said. 

“It is with regret that I must 
inform you of the passing of 
(Lance Cpl.) 
Nicholas Ka- 
hotea, a sol¬ 
dier, father, 
friend and 
proud New 
Zealander,” 
New Zea¬ 
land Chief of 
Army Maj. 
Gen. John 
Boswell said 
in a tweet 
Thursday. 

Authorities didn’t provide 
details of the accident, which 
happened late Wednesday at Ar¬ 


dmore, where the Special Air 
Service opened a $46 million, all- 
weather, live-fire battle-training 
facility in 2016, according to The 
New Zealand Herald. 

U.S. Army Mqj. Kevin Boyd, 
a spokesman for Special Opera¬ 
tions Command Pacific, said the 
death is a tragic loss for all mem¬ 
bers of the special operations 
community. 

“We work side by side with our 
N.Z. partners around the world 
and we mourn the loss of their 
trooper and want to express our 
condolences to his family, friends 
and the nation of New Zealand,” 
he said. 

The training was to include day 
and night flying and live fire at 
the Kaipara Air Weapons Range 


to practice counterterrorism in¬ 
tegration techniques between the 
two countries, according to the 
Defence Force statement. 

New Zealand has been on 
heightened alert since a gunman 
killed 51 people at two mosques in 
the southern city of Christchurch 
March 15. 

However, authorities said the 
counterterrorism exercise had 
been planned since 2018 and was 
not a response to the attacks. 

Kahotea joined the army on 
25 Jan. 25, 2006, as a Royal New 
Zealand engineer. He was posted 
to the Special Air Service as a 
specialist searcher in 2008 and 
badged as an operator in De¬ 
cember 2014, the Defence Force 
statement said. 


He served in Afghanistan, and 
was awarded the New Zealand 
Operational Service Medal, New 
Zealand Defence Service Medal, 
New Zealand General Service 
and NATO International Security 
Assistance Force (Afghanistan) 
Medal, the statement said. 

Boswell, in the statement, 
said Kahotea was known for his 
dedication and reliability — al¬ 
ways upholding the army’s core 
values. 

“He was an outstanding soldier 
and a top bloke,” Boswell said. “I 
know that his family, friends and 
colleagues will be keenly feeling 
the loss and we offer our deepest 
condolences.” 


robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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Gold starfamilios rocGivo FGgal 

f wljf IlCwldll |J€ll dUlwC traatmant at posh Hawaii TGtrGat 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii 

— The Paul Mitchell Estate on 
Oahu’s windward side is a posh 
Polynesian retreat with a swim¬ 
ming pool, Jacuzzi, sauna, ga¬ 
zebos, flower gardens and a 
soft-sand beach just steps from a 
suite of villas that can sleep more 
than a dozen guests. 

Only an enviable slice of soci¬ 
ety could afford to stay there at 
$5,000 to $8,000 per night, the 
price varying by season. 

But few have paid a price as 
high as the 14 people who’ve 
spent the past week there: Gold 
Star families who have lost loved 
ones in uniform. 

The group, representing six 
servicemembers who died in the 
line of duty, are the first to be 
hosted in Hawaii by the Marine 
Reconnaissance Foundation. The 
foundation board chose the inau¬ 
gural group, but the Paul Mitchell 
Estate has committed to partici¬ 
pate annually so more families 
will follow their footsteps in the 
sand. 

“The truth is a lot of these 
families are from small, mid- 
dle-America towns, some from 
farms, and have only dreamed 
of ever coming to Hawaii,” said 
Jose “Pep” Tablada III, a retired 
reconnaissance force Marine and 
vice president of the foundation. 
A Hawaii native, he and his wife 
spearheaded the planning of this 
inaugural Gold Star event. 

They began laying the ground¬ 
work for the event a year and a 
half ago. 

Tablada said he had heard the 
staff at the Paul Mitchell estate 

— built in the 1980s by the late 
hair-styling mogul — was very 
supportive of the military. After 
meeting Tablada, one of the staff¬ 
ers, a former Marine himself, 
presented the idea of a Gold Star 
family week to the estate board, 
which agreed to donate a full 
week, Tablada said. 

“From there it just blossomed,” 
he said. 

Vendors of every kind offered 
free services, transportation and 
food. 

There have been helicopter 
tours of the island, horseback rid¬ 
ing at the storied Kualoa Ranch, 
hikes, scuba diving, a private tour 
of the USS Missouri Memorial, 
lunches and dinners at swank 
restaurants, a luau and other 
outings. 

But at its core, the Gold Star 
gathering is about fellowship for 
the families of the Marines and 
sailor who have been lost: Mark 
Baca, Luke Milam, Matthew DeY¬ 
oung, Michael Ferschke Jr., Sea¬ 
mus Davey and Caleb Medley. 

“To be honest, it’s just wonder¬ 
ful to be around the people, others 
who have similar stories, whether 
they’ve lost a brother or a son or 
a husband,” said Jean Baca, who 
attended with her 19-year-old son 
Derek. 

He was only 4 months old when 
his Marine father, Mark Baca, 
died in a helicopter crash in 1999 
off the coast of San Diego. 



Wyatt OLSON/Stars and Stripes 


Gold Star family members enjoy the water at the Paul Mitchell Estate in Lanikai, Hawaii, on May 3. 




Clockwise from above 
left: George and Diane 
Homm plant a tree May 
7 at Gunstock Ranch 
on Oahu's North Shore 
in memory of their son, 
Marine Corps Staff 
S^. Caleb Medley, who 
died while parachuting. 
Matt Kuderickis 
instructs McKenzie 
DeYoung on the basics 
of scuba diving. Gold 
Star family member 
Michael Ferschke Sr. 
finds a tranquil moment 
on the water. 

Photos courtesy of Marine 
Reconnaissance Foundation 


The pair moved to St. Peter, from the nation’s Marine Corps but they don’t really understand 
Minn., a few months after his hubs. how you think of these people 

death, but the state is far removed “People are very sympathetic, every day, how they are never for¬ 


gotten,” she said. “For the team 
members and Marines who knew 
them, that loss was just as great 
as well. And they never forget. 

“I love to have my son around 
the camaraderie of the Marines. 
They can be closer than blood 
family.” 

Derek Baca was gobsmacked 
when he learned of the invitation 
this winter. “I would never ex¬ 
pect ...,” he said as he searched 
for words. “I have never asked for 
anything like this — it just blew 
me away.” 

He craves contact with those 
who knew his father — or even 
knew of him. 

“It’s always amazing meeting 
people who served with my dad, 
or knew of my dad at all, because 
they just say the highest, most 
respectful things about him,” 
he said. “It makes me feel like I 
know him, even though I never 
met him.” 

Twelve years after the death 
of their son Luke in Afghanistan, 
Michael and Rita Milam still 
learn new things about him dur¬ 
ing Gold Star events and other 
gatherings. 

“Last summer we heard a nick¬ 
name we hadn’t heard before,” 
Rita Milam said of her son, who 
was a Navy corpsman assigned to 
Marine Corps Special Operations 
Command in 2007 when he died 
from a rocket-propelled grenade 
blast while firing a weapon atop 
a Humvee. “The Navy guys get 
to wear their hair longer than the 
Marines. He was very proud of 
his hair, and I guess they called 
him Boy Band.” 

She laughed at the thought 
of such a nickname for her son, 
who had been single-mindedly 
gung-ho about joining the mili¬ 
tary since he was 8. He was a se¬ 
nior at Columbine High School in 
1999 when two students went on a 
shooting rampage there that left 
13 people dead. 

At that point he had already 
enlisted early to join the Navy, 
but the carnage of the shooting 
steered him toward becoming a 
medic so that he would “always 
be able to know what to do in an 
emergency,” his mother said. 

He is remembered and honored 
by others, and that is a comfort to 
the Milams. 

“We try to keep him alive,” 
Rita Milam said. “His friends, 
people he worked with, military 
groups — they have really helped 
in keeping him alive. We laugh. 
We cry. But we do know he made 
a difference, and that’s helpful. 
Don’t ever want to lose that. 

“There are five boys named 
after him — not just in our family 
but across the United States. We 
had a new one this summer. So, 
12 years later, somebody remem¬ 
bered and named their son after 
him.” 

“This is a lovely place,” Mi¬ 
chael Milam said as he sat in a 
villa near enough to the beach to 
hear the lapping of waves. 

“But it’s the people that make 
the difference.” 


bls6n.wyatf@stripes.com 

Twitter: @WyattWOIson 
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Courtesy of JMSDF 


The destroyer USS William R Lawrence, second in line, transits the South China Sea with vessels from 
the Indian and Philippine navies and the Japan Maritime Self-Defense Force in early May. 


Weeklong transit through 
South China Sea complete 

Six ships from US, India, Japan and Philippines 
conduct drills despite China’s claims to waterway 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

The U.S. on Wednesday finished 
a weeklong sail through the South 
China Sea with India, Japan and 
the Philippines, a region fraught 
with tension amid disputed terri¬ 
torial claims, according to a Navy 
statement Thursday. 

The guided-missile destroyer 
USS William P. Lawrence joined 
the Indian navy destroyer INS 
Kolkata and tanker INS Shakti; 
Japan Maritime Self-Defense 
Force helicopter carrier JS Izumo 
and destroyer JS Murasame; and 
Philippine navy patrol ship BRP 
Andres Bonifacio in international 
waters May 2-8. 

The six vessels gathered “to 
train together and promote mari¬ 
time cooperation throughout a 
free and open Indo-Pacific,” the 
Navy said in the statement. 

The ships practiced “formation 
exercises, communication drills, 
passenger transfers and held a 
leadership exchange aboard JS 
Izumo” during the exercise, ac¬ 
cording to the statement. 

The region is important to trade 
and rich in natural resources. 
Five nations — China, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Vietnam and Tai¬ 
wan — have overlapping claims 
to almost 70 reefs and islands in 
the South China Sea, according 
to the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies Asia Mari¬ 
time Transparency Initiative. 


The quadrilateral exercise fol¬ 
lows a U.S. request in December 
that its Pacific allies boost their 
military presence in the South 
China Sea. China continues to 
claim and militarize reefs and is¬ 
lands in the region, contrary to a 
2016 decision by a United Nations 
tribunal. 

China has created 3,200 new 
acres of land in the sea’s Spratly 
Islands since 2013, building ar¬ 
tificial land masses for military 
outposts, according to the center. 

Last year, China placed “anti¬ 
ship cruise missiles and long- 
range surface-to-air missiles on 
outposts in the Spratly Islands,” 
according to a report on Chi¬ 
na’s military power published 
last week by the U.S. Defense 
Department. 

In response to the report, 
China Foreign Ministry spokes¬ 
man Geng Shuang said at a press 
briefing Monday that “China 
pursues peaceful development 
and a defense policy that is de¬ 
fensive in nature,” according to a 
transcript. 

Randy Schriver, assistant sec¬ 
retary of defense for Asian and 
Pacific affairs, in an interview 
with The Australian newspaper 
in December, proposed bringing 
more pressure on the Chinese by 
having “other partners and allies 
joining in these activities” in the 
South China Sea. 

“If not freedom-of-navigation 
operations ... just joint patrols. 


presence operations,” he added, 
according to The Australian. 

Freedom-of-navigation opera¬ 
tions challenge territorial claims 
and are often conducted by send¬ 
ing ships within 12 nautical miles 
of a disputed land mass. 

Days before the four-nation 
exercise began, the USS William 
P. Lawrence sailed the Taiwan 
Strait with the guided-missile 
destroyer USS Stethem April 28, 
irking China. 

William P. Lawrence com¬ 
manding officer Cmdr. Andrew 
King said working with Pacific 
allies strengthens international 
partnerships. 

“Professional engagements 
with our allies, partners and 
friends in the region are opportu¬ 
nities to build upon our existing, 
strong relationships, as well as 
learn from each other,” King said 
in the Navy statement. 

JMSDF Rear Adm. Hiroshi 
Egawa, commander of Escort Flo¬ 
tilla 1, said the four-country exer¬ 
cise “built mutual understanding 
and trust” and “enhance [d] peace 
and stability in the Indo-Pacific 
region,” according to the Navy 
statement. 

“The ability to do various ex¬ 
ercises among four different 
navies smoothly demonstrated 
professionalism and high opera¬ 
tional skills,” Egawa said in the 
statement. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitiinDoornbos 


Navy ends search 
for lost Japanese 
stealth fighter, pilot 


By Seth Robson 

AND HaNA KuSUMOTO 
Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — The U.S. Navy has 
ended its support of a Japanese 
search for a lost Japan Air Self- 
Defense Force F-35A stealth 
fighter and its pilot, officials said 
Thursday. 

“A U.S. Navy salvage team 
aboard a contracted vessel com¬ 
pleted its mission supporting 
search and recovery operations 
with the Japan Self-Defense 
Forces after locating debris from 
the downed JASDF F-35A off the 
coast of Japan, May 8,” the Navy 
said in a statement. 

The jet went down with its 
pilot, Mqj. Akinori Hosomi, who 
remains unaccounted for, in the 
Pacific Ocean approximately 85 
miles east of Misawa Air Base, its 
home field in northeastern Japan, 
just before 7:30 p.m. April 9. A 
search team found parts of the 
fighter’s left and right rudders in 
the water about two hours later. 

Searchers discovered more of 
the aircraft, including part of its 
canopy and flight data recorder, 
sometime after May 3, Defense 
Minister Takeshi Iwaya told re¬ 
porters during a news conference 
Tuesday. 

The Navy salvage team had 
deployed a remotely operated 


vehicle, CURV 21, to survey the 
area where debris was found, the 
service said in its statement. The 
6,400-pound vehicle can reach 
a depth of 20,000 feet in salvage 
operations, according to a Navy 
website. 

Prior to the salvage team mis¬ 
sion, the guided-missile destroyer 
USS Stethem and multiple P-8A 
Poseidon aircraft joined a Self- 
Defense Forces search from Apr. 
9-17, covering more than 5,000 
square nautical miles, the Navy 
said. 

“The U.S. Navy’s thoughts con¬ 
tinue to be with the pilot’s family, 
friends and colleagues,” the Navy 
said. 

The Kaimei, a wide-area sea¬ 
bed research vessel owned by the 
Japan Agency of Marine-Earth 
Science and Technology, conclud¬ 
ed its search mission Wednesday, 
a JASDF spokesman said. 

Japanese ships and aircraft will 
continue the search for the miss¬ 
ing pilot and the plane’s fuselage, 
he said. 

The search team includes a 
Japan Maritime Self-Defense 
Force minesweeper, two private 
salvage boats and JASDF air¬ 
craft. No timeline has been set for 
the search, he said. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
kusumoto.hana@stripes.com 
Twitter: @HanaKusumoto 


Suspicious 
package at 
US base in 
Japan found 
to be ‘safe’ 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan 
— Security forces cordoned off 
the post office at the home of U.S. 
Forces Japan for several hours 
Wednesday while they investi¬ 
gated a suspicious package. 

Emergency procedures were 
initiated at about 5 p.m. by some¬ 
one at the Yokota post office who 
observed suspicious markings on 
the package, 374th Airlift Wing 
spokeswoman Kaori Matsukasa 
said in an email Thursday. 

“Explosive ordnance experts 
checked the package and de¬ 
clared it safe,” she said. “At 
approximately 9:30 p.m. the sus¬ 
picious package emergency was 
terminated and post office opera¬ 
tions have returned to full service 
today.” 

news@stripes.com 
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Behenna 
didn’t 
take 1st 
WH call 


Associated Press 

OKLAHOMA CITY — A for¬ 
mer U.S. soldier from Oklahoma 
who was pardoned this week for 
his 2009 conviction for killing an 
Iraqi prisoner said Wednesday 
that he initially didn’t answer the 
White House’s phone call to tell 
him of the pardon. 

Former Army 1st Lt. Michael 
Behenna said he was on the phone 
with his father, retired FBI agent 
Scott Behenna, when the call 
came about 2:30 p.m. Monday as 
he was driving. He didn’t recog¬ 
nize the number and thought it 
might be a telemarketer, so he let 
it go to voicemail. 

After checking his messages, 
he returned the call and was told 
President Donald Trump was 
granting him a pardon and would 
call him back. When Behenna’s 
phone rang again, it was Trump’s 
office putting the president on 
the line so he could tell Behenna 
personally. 

“I had tears in my eyes, my 
heart’s beating fast and I’m smil¬ 
ing from ear to ear. I had a feeling 
I knew what it was for,” Behenna 
said. 

Behenna, 35, was convicted in 
2009 of unpremeditated murder 
in a combat zone in the 2008 kill¬ 
ing of Ali Mansur Mohamed, an 
unarmed Iraqi prisoner. 

Behenna said he acted in self- 
defense when the man reached for 
Behenna’s handgun, but the Army 



Sue Ogrocki/AP 


Former Army 1st Lt. Michael 
Behenna didn’t take a call from 
the White House announcing his 
pardon because he was on the 
phone with his father and didn’t 
recognize the incoming number. 

said the argument didn’t hold up 
because Behenna was pointing 
his weapon at the prisoner. 

Behenna admitted during 
his trial that instead of taking 
the prisoner home as he was or¬ 
dered, he took the man to a rail¬ 
road culvert, stripped him, then 
questioned him at gunpoint about 
a roadside bombing that had 
killed two members of Behenna’s 
platoon. 

A military appeals court in 
2012 found that jury instructions 
on self-defense were incorrect 
and that prosecutors failed to tell 
the defense of a crime scene ex¬ 
pert who supported the claim of 
self-defense, but the court said 
the errors were harmless and 
did not affect the outcome of the 
trial. 

“What I was told by President 
Trump ... was that I received a 
pardon because of the prosecu¬ 
torial misconduct that happened 
during the trial,” Behenna said 
Wednesday. 


Congressman vows to seek 
pardon for accused SEAL 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Rep. Dun¬ 
can Hunter says he will ask Pres¬ 
ident Donald Trump to pardon a 
Navy SEAL if he is found guilty of 
murder in the stabbing of an Iraqi 
war prisoner. 

Hunter, R-Calif, screened 
combat footage collected from a 
helmet camera to a group of law¬ 
makers Wednesday, saying the 
footage exonerates Special Oper¬ 
ations Chief Edward Gallagher of 
one of the charges against him. 

“I wanted to give them an oppor¬ 
tunity firsthand to see there is no 
case,” Hunter told a small group 
of reporters after the screening. 
He admonished the military jus¬ 
tice system, calling it “absolutely 
broken” and “rigged.” 

“I don’t trust the Navy to give 
him a fair trial, but I think with 
all of the focus on this case that 
he stands more of a chance of 
getting a fair trial now,” Hunter 
said. 

Gallagher is accused of killing 
a teenage Islamic State fighter 
under his care and then holding 
his reenlistment ceremony with 


the corpse. Navy prosecutors also 
accuse Gallagher of shooting two 
civilians in Iraq and opening fire 
on crowds. Gallagher has pleaded 
not guilty to all the charges. 

His lawyers have said he did 
not murder anyone and that dis¬ 
gruntled SEALS made the accu¬ 
sations because they wanted to 
get rid of a demanding platoon 
leader. His trial is set for May 28 
at Naval Base San Diego. 

Members of Congress have 
previously issued statements on 
Gallagher’s behalf In March, 40 
lawmakers signed a letter urg¬ 
ing the Navy to free Gallagher 
pending trial. Soon after. Trump 
announced on Twitter that Gal¬ 
lagher would be moved to “less 
restrictive confinement.” 

Hunter, an early Trump sup¬ 
porter in the 2016 presidential 
campaign, is himself facing fed¬ 
eral corruption charges involv¬ 
ing the personal use of campaign 
money. The congressman and his 
wife pleaded not guilty last year 
to a 60-count indictment. He won 
re-election despite the charges. 

Hunter’s trial is scheduled for 
September. 


Ex-Air Force officer loses 
appeal in lurid-talk case 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

A former Air Force officer’s 
online conversations about sexu¬ 
ally abusing young children were 
not constitutionally protected, 
the military’s highest court has 
ruled, as it affirmed his convic¬ 
tion for conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman. 

The Court of Appeals for the 
Armed Forces on Tuesday re¬ 
jected the legal argument that 
Lt. Col. Scott Meakin’s graphic 
online discussions were protect¬ 
ed by free speech and privacy 
guarantees. The five-judge panel 
unanimously upheld the former 
combat systems officer’s convic¬ 
tion and sentence to nearly 20 
months’ confinement, pay and al¬ 
lowance forfeiture and dismissal 
from the service. 

Meakin, formerly of the 563rd 
Rescue Group, 23rd Wing at 
Moody Air Force Base, Ga., was 
tried in a judge-alone court-mar¬ 
tial in 2015. Using the pseudonym 
“John Jones,” he had engaged in 
a series of online conversations 
through email, chat rooms and 
instant messaging with some 17 
anonymous individuals in which 
he described “in lurid detail the 
abuse, molestation, and rape of 
children,” court documents say. 
One of the unnamed users, posing 


as a sexually abusive father will¬ 
ing to exploit his young daughter, 
was a detective in the Internet 
Child Exploitation Unit of the 
Holton Regional Police Service 
in Ontario, Canada. 

Meakin had argued that his 
chats, although “repugnant 
sexual fantasies involving chil¬ 
dren,” were anonymous, private, 
consensual communications 
protected by the First and Four¬ 
teenth amendments, as set out 
by the 1969 U.S. Supreme Court 
decision Stanley v. Georgia. That 
decision helped establish a “right 
to privacy” in possessing pornog¬ 
raphy in one’s home. 

Meakin further claimed that 
this “speech” did not constitute 
conduct unbecoming under Ar¬ 
ticle 133 of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice because there 
was no evidence that his com¬ 
munications adversely affected 
the military or incited illegal 
activity. 

The CAAF thoroughly rejected 
those arguments. 

“[Meakin’s] obscenity was 
not contained within his home 
for consideration within his own 
mind,” the court said. “Instead, he 
produced, preserved, and trans¬ 
mitted his written obscenities to 
seventeen separate individuals.” 

The Stanley decision noted 
that the United States’ “whole 


constitutional heritage rebels at 
the thoughts of giving govern¬ 
ment the power to control men’s 
minds,” the judges said, but in 
Meakin’s case, “there is a stark 
difference between thinking 
thoughts within the confines of 
the home and reaching outward 
to share obscenity and encour¬ 
age strangers across the world to 
sexually abuse their children.” 

Further, it said, conduct need 
not be criminal nor private to be 
unbecoming of an officer and a 
gentleman. 

“The (essence) of the offense 
is that the officer’s conduct dis¬ 
graces him personally or brings 
dishonor to the military profes¬ 
sion such as to affect his fitness 
to command the obedience of his 
subordinates so as to successfully 
complete the military mission,” 
the court said. 

Holding officers to a higher 
standard of honesty, decency, 
decorum, fairness and mercy is 
not only enshrined in the UCMJ, 
the court said, but is a tradition 
hundreds of centuries old and 
includes the idea of chivalrous 
knights. 

Separately from his court-mar¬ 
tial, Meakin pleaded guilty in fed¬ 
eral court to knowingly accessing 
child pornography. 

montgomery.nancy(i)stripes.com 

Twitter:(i)montgomerynance 
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Officials: Trump questions 
US strategy on Venezuela 



Evan Vucci/AP 


National security adviser John Bolton talks to guests at a White 
House event Monday. Bolton supports a military response to the 
crises in Venezuela. 


By Anne Gearan, 

Josh Dawsey, John Hudson 
AND Seung Min Kim 
The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump is questioning his 
administration’s aggressive strat¬ 
egy in Venezuela following the 
failure of a U.S.-backed effort to 
oust President Nicolas Maduro, 
complaining he was misled about 
how easy it would be to replace 
the socialist strongman with a 
young opposition figure, accord¬ 
ing to administration officials and 
White House advisers. 

The president’s dissatisfaction 
has crystallized around national 
security adviser John Bolton 
and what Trump has groused is 
an interventionist stance at odds 
with his view that the United 
States should stay out of foreign 
quagmires. 

Trump has said in recent days 
that Bolton wants to get him “into 
a war” — a comment he has made 
in jest in the past but that now 
belies his more serious concerns, 
one senior administration official 
said. 

The administration’s policy is 
officially unchanged in the wake 
of a fizzled power play last week 
by U.S.-backed opposition leader 
Juan Guaido but US. officials 
have since been more cautious 
in their predictions of Maduro’s 
swift exit, while reassessing what 
one official described as the likeli¬ 
hood of a diplomatic “long haul.” 

US. officials point to the pres¬ 


ident’s sustained commitment 
to the Venezuela issue, from the 
first weeks of his presidency as 
evidence that he holds a realistic 
view of challenges there, and does 
not think there is a quick fix. 

But Trump has nonetheless 
complained over the last week 
that Bolton and others underes¬ 
timated Maduro, according to 
three senior administration offi¬ 
cials who like others interviewed 
for this story spoke on the condi¬ 
tion of anonymity to discuss pri¬ 
vate deliberations. 

Trump has said Maduro is a 
“tough cookie,” and that aides 
should not have led him to believe 
that the Venezuelan leader could 
be ousted last week, when Guai¬ 
do led mass street protests that 
turned deadly. 

Instead, Maduro rejected an 
offer to leave the country and two 
key figures in his government 
backed out of what Bolton called 
a plan to defect. Maduro publicly 
mocked Trump in response and 
said he wasn’t going anywhere, 
saying the United States attempt¬ 
ed a “foolish” coup. 

Late Wednesday, masked Ven¬ 
ezuelan intelligence police de¬ 
tained National Assembly Vice 
President Edgar Zambrano in a 
dramatic operation in Caracas, 
marking the first senior opposi¬ 
tion official taken into custody 
by the socialist government in 
retaliation for the failed military 
uprising. Zambrano is one of 10 
opposition officials charged with 
treason, conspiracy and rebel¬ 


lion by the pro-Maduro Supreme 
Court in connection to the plot. 

Bolton publicly revealed the de¬ 
fection plan to apply pressure to 
Maduro, which US. officials said 
has worked. They claim Maduro 
is sleeping in a bunker, paranoid 
that close aides will turn on him. 

Bolton’s tweets egging on Mad¬ 
uro to begin an “early retirement” 
on a “nice beach” and urging for 
mass defections have been widely 
viewed as cavalier, raising unre¬ 
alistic expectation for how quick¬ 
ly his ouster can be engineered, 
the US. official said. 

Despite Trump’s grumbling 
that Bolton had gotten him out on 
a limb on Venezuela, Bolton’s job 
is safe, two senior administration 
officials said, and Trump has told 
his national security adviser to 
keep focusing on Venezuela. 

The open threat of US. military 
involvement in Venezuela has 
grown alongside the administra¬ 
tion’s increasingly confrontation¬ 
al approach to Iran, with Bolton 
announcing last weekend that a 
U.S. aircraft carrier battle group 
would be deployed to counter Ira¬ 
nian plots to harm U.S. forces in 
the Middle East. 

In both cases, the adminis¬ 
tration has adopted a get-tough 
policy that appeals to Trump’s in¬ 
stincts to project American power 
abroad but that also echoes the 
kind of military adventurism he 
has long ridiculed. 

Trump appears more comfort¬ 
able with the Iran policy, which 
is grounded in his own strong be¬ 


lief that former President Barack 
Obama miscalculated in striking 
a nuclear bargain with Tehran. 
He is less comfortable with the 
escalating rhetoric on Venezuela, 
which does not pose a direct mili¬ 
tary threat to the United States. 
Any U.S. military involvement 
there risks a proxy fight with 
Russia, which backs Maduro and 
has sold him arms. 

The events of April 30 have 
effectively shelved serious dis¬ 
cussion of a heavy U.S. military 
response, current and former of¬ 
ficials as well as outside advisers 
said. Rather, U.S. officials think 
time is on their side and that Mad¬ 
uro will fall of his own weight. 
That waiting game poses its own 
risk, however, if Guaido asks for 
U.S. military assistance. 

The famously hawkish Bolton 
has been the loudest voice within 
the administration in support of a 
potential military response to the 
political and humanitarian crisis 
in Venezuela, where escalating 
U.S. sanctions have not forced 
Maduro to cede power. He was 
not the first, however. Trump 
mused about invading or bomb¬ 


ing Venezuela last year, com¬ 
ments that were at first dismissed 
as fanciful. 

Trump is now not inclined to 
have any sort of military inter¬ 
vention in Venezuela, two officials 
and an outside adviser said. 

U.S. defense leaders regard 
any military scenario involving 
boots on the ground in Venezuela 
as a quagmire, and warn against 
standoff weapons such as Toma¬ 
hawk missiles. 

The White House has repeat¬ 
edly asked for military planning 
short of invasion, however. 

John Feeley, a former U.S. am¬ 
bassador and Univision political 
analyst, said there is another rea¬ 
son that military intervention is 
unlikely. 

“It runs counter to Donald 
Trump’s 2020 reelection narra¬ 
tive. At a time when you’re pulling 
people back from Syria, back from 
Iraq, back from Afghanistan, how 
do you say we’re going to commit 
50-, 100-, 150,000 of our blood and 
treasure to a country where you 
can’t tell the bad guys from the 
good guys?” Feeley said. 


President designates Brazil a ‘major non-NATO ally’ 



Michael MoLiNA/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 

Sailors man the rails aboard the USS Wasp near Rio de Janeiro in 2017. President Donald 
Trump said he will grant special military status to Brazil, making it a “major non-NATO ally” 
in a move to boost cooperation. In the background is Rio’s famed Sugarloaf Mountain. 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

President Donald Trump said he will 
grant special military status to Brazil, 
making it a “m^or non-NATO ally” in a 
move to boost cooperation. 

Trump informed Congress on 
Wednesday of his intent to make the 
South American country the 18th nation 
to receive the designation. 

“I am making this designation in rec¬ 
ognition of ... Brazil’s recent commit¬ 
ments to increase defense cooperation 
with the United States, and in recognition 
of our own national interest in deepening 
our defense coordination with Brazil,” 
Trump said in a letter to Congress. 

The designation takes effect 30 days 
after the presidential notification. 

In March, Trump said he also was 
giving consideration to having Brazil 
become an actual member of NATO, an 
idea that raised questions since mem¬ 
bership in the North Atlantic alliance is 
open only to European countries along 
with Canada and the United States. 

“I also intend to designate Brazil as a 
m^or non-NATO ally, or even possibly 
— if you start thinking about it — maybe 
a NATO ally. I have to talk to a lot of 
people, but maybe a NATO ally,” Trump 
told reporters during a joint news con¬ 


ference with Brazilian President Jair 
Bolsonaro. 

For Brazil to become a NATO member, 
it would require a change in the alliance’s 
charter, but there has been no indication 
of allies moving in that direction. Still, 
Brazil’s status as a non-NATO ally will 
likely mean more cooperation between 
the two countries’ armed forces. 

The most recent country to be de¬ 
clared a m^or non-NATO ally is Tuni¬ 
sia, a North African nation that the U.S. 
military works closely with on counter¬ 
terrorism efforts. 

The first batch of countries to re¬ 
ceive the designation were South Korea, 
Japan, Israel, Australia and Egypt, all 
named non-NATO allies in 1989. 

Benefits include closer coordination 
on military missions, the ability to host 
U.S. war reserve stockpiles and expe¬ 
dited access to sensitive technology, 
according to Global Security, a hub for 
military information. 

However, unlike actual NATO mem¬ 
bership, being a mqjor non-NATO ally 
does not include security guarantees like 
the trans-Atlantic pact’s Article 5 collec¬ 
tive defense provision, which says an at¬ 
tack on one member is an attack on all. 

vandiver.iohn@stripesxom 
Twitter: (I)john_vandiver 
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WAR ON TERRORISM _ 

Local protests endanger US plans in Syria 



Andrea Rosa/AP 


A member of the U.S.-backed Syrian Democratic Forces watches over people who were evacuated out of 
the last territory held by Islamic State militants, outside Baghouz, Syria, in March. 


By Bassem Mroue 
Associated Press 

BEIRUT — The U.S.-backed 
Syrian Democratic Forces took 
credit for defeating Islamic State 
in its last stronghold in eastern 
Syria, celebrating the victory in 
front of throngs of journalists at 
a ceremony in March following a 
bloody four-year war. 

But the Kurdish-led force 
now faces protests by local Arab 
tribesmen in Deir el-Zour prov¬ 
ince demanding better services, 
jobs and a bigger role in decision¬ 
making in the predominantly 
Arab, oil-rich and fertile region. 
Though limited to about a dozen 
villages for now, the demonstra¬ 
tions are a growing challenge to 
the US. and its local partners at 
a time when President Donald 
Trump plans to reduce America’s 
military presence in Syria. 

On Thursday, the Kurdish-led 
fighters opened fire at protesters 
in the village of Shheil, killing one 
person — the first fatality since 
the protests began last month, ac¬ 
cording to Syrian state TV and the 
DeirEzzor24 activist collective, 
which monitors developments in 
the province. 

The protest came after an over¬ 
night raid in the village by the 
U.S.-led coalition and the Kurdish 
force killed six people, according 
to DeirEzzor24 and the Britain- 
based Syrian Observatory for 
Human Rights, a war monitoring 
group. The Observatory said two 
people, one of them an ISIS mem¬ 
ber, were arrested. 

An SDF official, who spoke on 
condition of anonymity because 
he was not authorized to speak 
to the media, said the protesters 
so far are a small percentage of 
Deir el-Zour residents. But the 
demonstrations benefit the Syr¬ 
ian government, its Iranian back¬ 
ers and Turkey, and undermine 
“our victory against Daesh,” he 
said, using an Arabic acronym 
for ISIS. 

Several rounds of talks between 
the SDF and local officials have so 
far failed to make progress, lead¬ 
ing to concerns the protests could 
transform into an all-out uprising 
against the predominantly Kurd¬ 
ish force, founded in 2015 to fight 


ISIS and armed by the U.S. 

ISIS sleeper cells have inten¬ 
sified attacks in recent weeks. 
Syrian President Bashar Assad’s 
troops, based along the west bank 
of the Euphrates River that cuts 
through Deir el-Zour, have vowed 
to reassert control over Kurdish- 
held areas in northern Syria. And 
Turkey, which considers the force 
to be a terrorist organization, has 
also set its sights on the region. 

The SDF controls nearly a third 
of Syria, but unlike the provinces 
of Raqqa and Hassakeh in the 
north that have large Kurdish 
populations, Deir el-Zour in the 
east is almost purely Arab, lead¬ 
ing to ethnic tensions between the 
local population and the Kurdish 
force. 

Two years after entering the 
province in their push against 
ISIS, the SDF appears to have 
failed to win the hearts and minds 
in the region, which suffers from 
a lack of services, rising crime, 
fuel shortages and anger over 
what they see as growing Kurd¬ 


ish influence. 

Although the SDF is a mixed 
force consisting of Kurds, Arabs 
and Christian fighters, its back¬ 
bone is the Kurdish People’s Pro¬ 
tection Units, or YPG. Some SDF 
officials see what’s happening in 
eastern Syria as riots backed by 
Assad’s government with the aim 
of hurting the SDF and its Ameri¬ 
can backers. 

Until Thursday’s fatal shooting, 
the over two weeks of protests 
by the residents in more than a 
dozen towns and villages in Deir 
el-Zour have been mostly peace¬ 
ful as the protesters closed mqjor 
roads and burned tires to prevent 
SDF tanker trucks from taking 
crude to Kurdish-held areas in 
the country’s north. 

Areas liberated from ISIS suf¬ 
fer fuel shortages and ISIS sleep¬ 
er cells are launching a guerrilla 
campaign to avenge their defeat 
two months ago when the SDF 
captured the village of Baghouz, 
marking the end of the extrem¬ 
ists’ self-declared caliphate. 


Some of the protesters believe 
that Kurdish fighters sell oil to 
Assad’s loyalists amid severe fuel 
shortages in government-held 
parts of the country, aggravated 
by U.S. sanctions on Syria and its 
main backer, Iran. 

Since SDF began capturing 
parts of Deir el-Zour in 2017, resi¬ 
dents have expressed anger at 
what they say has been forced re¬ 
cruitment of Arab residents into 
the SDF, as well as the detention 
of many on suspicion of links to 
ISIS. 

“People are fed up with the 
SDF,’’ said Omar Abu Laila, a 
Europe-based activist from Deir 
el-Zour who runs a group that 
monitors developments in the 
province. “They are robbing 
the wealth of the people in the 
region.” 

The protests took a turn for the 
worse on April 24, when accord¬ 
ing to Deir el-Zour activists, the 
U.S.-led coalition and SDF fight¬ 
ers stormed a house in the village 
of Daman and killed six people. 


including two women and a child. 
They said the raid targeted a man 
called Farhan al-Sarhan, whom 
the SDF says is linked to ISIS, a 
charge that activists deny. 

A day later, protests spread 
quickly to nearby villages and 
towns including Tayyaneh, Has- 
een, Mheimda, Husan, Shannan 
and Shheil. 

“No to Kurdish occupation,” 
read one banner carried by pro¬ 
testers, according to images post¬ 
ed on social media. 

“The pace of rehabilitation, 
economic development and provi¬ 
sion of essential services has not 
been sufficient to meet the basic 
needs of the population,” Bassam 
Barabandi, a former Syrian dip¬ 
lomat now based in Washington, 
said of the protests. “As a result, 
people are feeling very hopeless 
about their current situation and 
the future. They do not see the 
regime as an acceptable alterna¬ 
tive, and they are looking for the 
U.S. to act.” 

Several meetings have been 
held over the past weeks between 
SDF officials and Arab digni¬ 
taries from Deir el-Zour to try 
to ease the tension without suc¬ 
cess, according to Barabandi and 
Observatory. 

An Arab man from Deir el-Zour 
who took part in the talks, said 
that “the Kurds have been refus¬ 
ing to make any concessions.” He 
spoke on condition of anonymity 
out of concern for his safety. 

He said the SDF is taking away 
most of the oil it pumps in Deir 
el-Zour — about 60,000 barrels a 
day—and leaves hardly anything 
behind. 

Arab officials demanded, 
among other things, the release 
of SDF-held detainees, stopping 
the flow of oil from the province, 
giving Deir el-Zour fighters with¬ 
in the SDF a bigger role, ending 
compulsory conscription into the 
SDF and improving electricity 
and fuel services. 

Rami Abdurrahman, who 
heads the Observatory, said chaos 
in eastern Syria is not a good 
omen for the SDF. 

“The regime could be the big¬ 
gest winner from what is happen¬ 
ing,” he said. 



Rahmat Gul/AP 

Afghan security forces walk in front of damaged buildings Thursday, 
a day after an attack in Kabul, Afghanistan. 


Attacks: Taliban reject calls for cease-fire 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“I have no hope for the future,” said Khan Barat, 
a money changer in the neighborhood. “Every day 
Afghans are dying.” 

Masiullah Malekazai, the manager of a nearby 
transportation company, said one of his employees 
was killed and another nine were wounded in the 
attack. 

Taliban spokesman Zabihullah Mujahid said 
Thursday the insurgents had targeted Counterpart 
International because it promotes “Western cul¬ 
ture,” including encouraging the mixing of the gen¬ 
ders — taboo to the Taliban. 

Mujahid claimed the organization was also train¬ 
ing Afghan security forces, without elaborating. 

The Taliban carry out daily attacks, even as they 
embarked on another round of talks with U.S. peace 
envoy Zalmay Khalilzad in Qatar this week. On 


Wednesday, they attacked a police outpost in north¬ 
ern Balkh province, killing five policemen, accord¬ 
ing to provincial police spokesman Adil Adil. 

The talks between Khalilzad and the Taliban 
focus on U.S. troop withdrawal and guarantees from 
the insurgents that Afghanistan would not again be 
used as a safe haven for terrorists. 

The Taliban sheltered Osama bin Laden and al- 
Qaida. The terror network’s leader and bin Laden’s 
successor, Ayman al Zawahri, is still believed to be 
in Taliban-controlled territory. 

Khalilzad is pressing for a cease-fire but the Tal¬ 
iban refuse, saying their fighters are reluctant to 
lay down their arms while foreign forces are still in 
Afghanistan. 

The U.S. envoy also is pushing for new and ex¬ 
panded Afghan-to-Afghan talks, which were to be 
held last month, also in Qatar, but were cancelled 
when the two sides disagreed on participants. 
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DOD: Border 
mission to last 
a 'couple years' 



Carlos BoNoiOANNi/Stars and Strips 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Gen. Joseph Dunford speaks during a Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Department of Defense hearing on Capitol Hill in Washington on Wednesday. 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

The Defense Department is 
working on a plan now with the 
Department of Homeland Secu¬ 
rity that could keep troops at the 
U.S.-Mexico border for the “next 
couple years,” a top Pentagon 
official told Senate lawmakers 
Wednesday. 

Based on Homeland Security’s 
ability to manage the increasing 
number of migrants crossing the 
southern border, Marine Gen. 
Joseph Dunford, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, told the Sen¬ 
ate Appropriations Committee’s 
defense subpanel that the two 
departments want to create “a 
comprehensive plan for the next 
couple years.” 

“Although the commitment to 
the border hasn’t impacted pre¬ 
paredness for other missions at 
this point, what we want to do is 
get into a more predictable mode 
of the requirements the Depart¬ 
ment of Homeland Security 
has and do better at integrating 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

The son of North Korean refu¬ 
gees, Moon campaigned on a 
promise to pursue engagement 
with the North but he has been 
limited by sanctions. 

Moon told KBS that the missile 
tests seemed aimed at protest¬ 
ing against the lack of agreement 
during the second U.S.-North Ko¬ 
rean summit in Vietnam. 

“North Korea seemed to be 
discontented it could not reach a 
deal in Hanoi,” he said. 

Breaking the lull 

The latest launches broke an 
18-month lull, although they tech¬ 
nically didn’t violate the North’s 
self-imposed moratorium on nu¬ 
clear and long-range missile tests 
to facilitate talks. 

“North Korea fired two uniden¬ 
tified projectiles presumed to be 
short-range missiles” in an east¬ 
ern direction from the northwest¬ 
ern area of Kusong, South Korea’s 
Joint Chiefs of Staff said. 

The missiles flew more than 
260 miles and 167 miles, respec¬ 
tively, for 20 minutes starting at 
4:29 p.m., the statement said, re¬ 
vising an earlier assessment that 
said it was a single, unidentified 
projectile fired from Sino-ri. 

The South Korean military 
has strengthened surveillance 
and security measures in case 


across the government,” Dunford 
said during the Senate hearing. 

Sen. Richard Shelby, R-Ala., the 
committee’s chairman, opened 
his questioning during the hear¬ 
ing on the Pentagon’s proposed 
budget for fiscal year 2020 by 
asking Dunford and acting De¬ 
fense Secretary Pat Shanahan for 
an update on border operations 
and how much support the De¬ 
fense Department could provide 
“without negatively affecting” 
other missions. 

Shanahan outlined the two 
main areas of DoD support at 
the border: the 4,364 service- 
members — made of active-duty 
troops and National Guard mem¬ 
bers — providing support to US. 
Customs and Border Protection 
and the building of a border wall 
overseen by the Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

Shanahan told lawmakers that 
there’s enough Pentagon con¬ 
tracts and funding from their 
budgets and other agencies in 
place to build more than 250 
miles of new border fencing. That 


of more launches, it said, adding 
that Seoul and Washington were 
working closely together to main¬ 
tain “full readiness.” 

Kusong is near Sino-ri, about 
50 miles northwest of Pyongyang, 
which is home to a missile base 
and was the launch site for the 
North’s first successful test of the 
Hwasong-12 intermediate-range 
missile in 2017. 

On Saturday, North Korea fired 
several rockets and what experts 
said was likely a short-range bal¬ 
listic missile that could have the 
potential to target U.S. forces and 
other targets in the South. 

That was the first missile 
launch since November 2017. 

Growing frustration 

The resumption of testing poses 
a challenge to President Donald 
Trump, who has frequently cited 
the moratorium as a reason to re¬ 
main optimistic about efforts to 
persuade the North to give up its 
nuclear weapons. 

Following Saturday’s rocket fir¬ 
ing, he tweeted that Kim “knows 
that I am with him & does not 
want to break his promise to me. 
Deal will happen!”. 

The adversaries have been un¬ 
able to narrow the gap between 
Pyongyang’s desire for sanctions 
relief and other rewards for dis¬ 
armament steps already taken. 


represents the construction of 
about 63 miles of border barriers 
during the next six months at a 
rate of about half a mile daily. 

“We now have on contract suf¬ 
ficient funds to build about 256 
miles of barrier,” he said, adding 
the money comes from the Penta¬ 
gon, Homeland Security and the 
Treasury Department. 

Of the troops working along the 
border, Shanahan said the prima¬ 
ry task is the monitor and detec¬ 
tion mission, which is carried out 
by about 1,167 servicemembers. 
Other tasks include logistics sup¬ 
port, food service and aviation 
assets. 

Now, about a year since the 
first request from President Don¬ 
ald Trump for military support 
at the southern border, Shanahan 
said there’s been no impact to 
readiness. 


Trump’s administration insists 
punishing economic sanctions 
will remain in place until final, 
fully verified denuclearization is 
achieved. 

Experts who analyzed photos 
released by North Korea and a 
commercial satellite image said it 
was clearly a short-range ballistic 
missile with a solid fuel engine. 

“The short-range ballistic mis¬ 
sile, depending on its origins, may 
significantly enhance Pyong¬ 
yang’s capacity to conduct stra¬ 
tegic strikes against targets in 
South Korea,” non-proliferation 
expert Michael Ellemen wrote 
in an analysis for the 38 North 
website. 

North Korea said earlier Thurs¬ 
day that those salvos were part of 
a “routine and self-defensive mil¬ 
itary drill” and mocked the South 
for criticizing them. 

An unnamed spokesperson for 
the ministry of foreign affairs 
said the North has demonstrated 
“maximum patience” amid the 
lack of progress and mocked the 
South and other countries for 
criticizing Saturday’s strike drill. 

“The recent drill conducted by 
our army is nothing more than 
part of the regular military train¬ 
ing, and it has neither targeted 
anyone nor led to an aggravation” 
of the situation in the region, the 
official said, according to the 
state-run Korean Central News 


“In some cases, its enhanced 
readiness because troops get to 
perform certain functions,” he 
said. 

Hours later, officials from the 
Department of Homeland Secu¬ 
rity testified before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee’s subpanel 
on border security and immigra¬ 
tion describing the Pentagon’s 
help as a short-term fix to a larger 
problem. 

The more than 460,000 appre¬ 
hensions in fiscal year 2019 at 
the southern border have already 
surpassed the totals of every year 
since 2009, said Border Patrol 
Chief Carla L. Provost. Of the 
people apprehended, 64% are 
families, which has forced Border 
Patrol agents to spend nearly half 
their time providing child care, 
medical care and food. 

While calling on interagency 


Agency. 

Diplomatic deadlock 

Biegun, the U.S. envoy, met with 
South Korean officials in Seoul 
earlier Thursday in his first trip 
to the divided peninsula since the 
Hanoi summit in late February. 

Senior US., Japanese and South 
Korean defense officials also held 
trilateral security talks in Seoul 
on Thursday. 

North Korea has expressed in¬ 
creasing frustration over the lack 
of progress, calling on Washing¬ 
ton to agree to a reciprocal ap¬ 
proach to talks and urging Seoul 
to move forward with inter-Ko¬ 
rean economic initiatives despite 
U.S.-led sanctions. 

The North conducted a series 
of nuclear and missile tests in 
2016-17 that demonstrated strong 
progress toward its goal of devel¬ 
oping a weapon that could target 
the U.S. mainland. 

Trump and Kim also traded 
personal insults and threats of 
war during months of heightened 
tensions that only ebbed early 
last year when the North agreed 
to engage in diplomacy and held 
a series of summits with Trump 
and Moon. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
chang.kyong@stripes.com 


support — such as the Defense 
Department has provided — can 
help relieve agents of these tasks 
and allow them to return to the 
border and ports of entry, it’s 
providing “Band-Aid fixes to a 
worsening situation,” said Manu¬ 
el Padilla Jr., director of the De¬ 
partment of Homeland Security’s 
Joint Task Force-West. 

Similar to a hurricane, the 
situation at the border has cre¬ 
ated “significant humanitarian 
demands” and has a wide range 
of effects beyond the point of im¬ 
pact, he said. 

“Hurricanes end and recovery 
can then begin. With a migration 
crisis, there is no end in sight,” 
Padilla said. “[It] will continue on 
until there is fundamental change 
to our laws.” 


Stars and Stripes reporter Claudia 
Grisales contributed to this story. 
thayer.rose@stripes.com 


US seizes 
N. Korean 
cargo ship 

From wire reports 

WASHINGTON — The Trump 
administration says it has seized 
a North Korean cargo ship that 
U.S. officials say was used to 
transport coal in violation of in¬ 
ternational sanctions. 

The Justice Department an¬ 
nounced the seizure Thursday of 
the Wise Honest. The ship was 
detained by Indonesia last month 
with two dozen crew members on 
board. 

Officials said it was the first 
time the U.S. has seized a North 
Korean cargo vessel for violating 
international sanctions. 

U.S. officials say payments for 
maintenance and equipment for 
the ship were made unwittingly 
in American dollars through U.S. 
banks. 

The announcement was made 
at a time of tension between the 
two countries. 

It came hours after North 
Korea fired two suspected short- 
range missiles in its second weap¬ 
ons launch in five days. 

The launch is a possible sign 
that nuclear disarmament talks 
with the U.S. could be in danger. 


Missiles: N. Korea claims launch part of routine exercise 
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EU urges Iran to respect nuke agreement 



Suez Canal Authority/AP 


The USS Abraham Lincoln sails south in the Suez canal near Ismailia on Thursday. The White House said Wednesday it dispatched 
the aircraft carrier and B-52 bombers to the Persian Gulf over what it described as a new threat from Iran. 


By Lorne Cook 

Associated Press 

BRUSSELS — The European Union on 
Thursday urged Iran to respect the inter¬ 
national agreement curbing the Islamic 
Republic’s nuclear ambitions, and added 
that the bloc aims to continue trading with 
the country despite US. sanctions. 

The EU and mgjor European powers 

— Britain, France and Germany — also 
said that they “note with great concern 
the statement made by Iran concerning its 
commitments” to the nuclear deal, stress¬ 
ing that they “reject any ultimatums” com¬ 
ing from Tehran. 

The joint statement came as the bloc 
struggles to preserve the 2015 nuclear deal 
with Iran, a day after a new deadline from 
Tehran on finding a solution to make up for 
last year’s unilateral US. withdrawal from 
the accord and re-imposed U.S. sanctions 
on Iran. 

“We remain fully committed to the pres¬ 
ervation and full implementation” of the 
deal, endorsed by the UN. Security Coun¬ 
cil, said the EU statement. 

The Trump administration pulled Amer¬ 
ica out of the 2015 deal a year ago, saying 
it does nothing to stop Iran from develop¬ 
ing missiles or destabilizing the Middle 
East. The Europeans insist that the pact is 
an important pillar of regional and global 
security and was never meant to address 
those other issues. 

Iranian President Hassan Rouhani said 
in a televised address Wednesday that sig¬ 
natories to the deal now have 60 days to 
come up with a plan to shield his country 

— already laboring under economic hard¬ 
ship — from the sanctions imposed by 
President Donald Trump. 

As the sanctions bite, domestic pressure 
is increasing on Rouhani to demonstrate 
that Iran can still benefit from an agree¬ 
ment based on providing it with economic 
opportunities in exchange for limiting nu¬ 
clear development. 

“Iran must remain in this agreement 
and we must do everything we can to en¬ 
sure that it stays in,” French President 
Emmanuel Macron told reporters at an EU 
summit in Romania, where leaders were to 
discuss the standoff. 

Amid the heated rhetoric from Tehran 
and Washington, Macron urged the agree¬ 
ment’s signatories not to “get caught up in 
any escalation” and to “jointly watch over 
our collective security.” 

In their statement, the EU powers said 
they “regret the re-imposition of sanc¬ 
tions” by the U.S. and remain “determined 


to continue pursuing efforts to enable 
the continuation of legitimate trade with 
Iran.” 

The Europeans have set up a complicat¬ 
ed barter-type system to skirt direct finan¬ 
cial transactions with Iran and so evade 
possible U.S. sanctions. The workaround, 
dubbed INSTEX, is not yet operational 
as Iran has not completed its part of the 
scheme. 

The bloc said it plans to push ahead with 
“the operationalization of the special pur¬ 
pose vehicle ‘INSTEX’.” 

The EU has also introduced a so-called 
“blocking statute” protecting European 
companies from the effects of U.S. sanc¬ 
tions, but many international corporations 
do more business in the United States 
than in Iran and have already severed ties 
there rather than risk running afoul of 


Washington. 

In a message implicitly directed at the 
U.S. administration, the EU powers said 
“we call on countries not party to the (deal) 
to refrain from taking any actions that im¬ 
pede the remaining parties’ ability to fully 
perform their commitments.” 

Despite the heated rhetoric, the Europe¬ 
ans insist that only the International Atom¬ 
ic Energy Agency can judge whether Iran 
remains in compliance with the nuclear 
agreement. 

More than a dozen reports have shown 
that Tehran is respecting it so far. A new 
report is due at the end of May. 

“So far we have seen Iran fully compli¬ 
ant with all its nuclear-related commit¬ 
ments,” EU foreign policy chief Federica 
Mogherini said at the summit. The deal, 
she said, “is a matter of security for us and 


for the entire world.” 

The crisis with Iran comes at a sensi¬ 
tive moment in the wider Middle East. On 
Sunday, the White House said it dispatched 
the aircraft carrier USS Abraham Lincoln 
and B-52 bombers to the Persian Gulf over 
what it described as a new threat from 
Iran. 

Israel, which has conducted pre-emptive 
bombings of nuclear facilities in Iraq and 
Syria, has vowed to never allow Iran to ob¬ 
tain an atomic weapon. 

The USS Abraham Lincoln on Thursday 
passed through the Suez Canal on its way 
to the Persian Gulf, according to Mohab 
Mameesh, the canal’s authority chief The 
state MENA news agency said the U.S. de¬ 
fense attache in Cairo, Gen. Ralph Groover, 
traveled to the Suez Canal area to check on 
the status of the U.S. warship. 


Putin: Russian military to be strengthened 


Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Russian President Vladimir Putin 
told the annual military Victory Day parade in Red 
Square on Thursday that the country will continue 
to strengthen its armed forces. 

The parade marked the 74th anniversary of the 
defeat of Nazi Germany. It included about 13,000 
servicemen and 130 pieces of military equipment, 
ranging from a T-34 tank — renowned for its effec¬ 
tiveness in World War II — to lumbering Yars ICBM 
launch units. 

For the second time in three years, the parade did 
not conclude with an aerial display of helicopters 
and warplanes above the square. Russian news re¬ 
ports said the cancellation was due to heavy clouds. 

Among the guests were recently resigned Kazakh¬ 
stan President Nursultan Nazarbayev and Steven 
Seagal, the American actor who obtained Russian 
citizenship in 2016 and later was named a special 
envoy for humanitarian ties with the United States. 


Putin said in his speech that “we have done and 
will do everything necessary to ensure the high 
combat capability of our armed forces.” 

He added: “At the same time, Russia is open for 
cooperation with all who are ready to resist terror¬ 
ism, neo-Nazism and extremism.” 

Dozens of other Russian cities also held parades 
for the country’s most significant secular holiday. 

In neighboring Ukraine, which also observes 
the holiday, outgoing President Petro Poroshenko 
struck out at Russia. 

“For five years, the descendants of the glorious 
victors over Nazism have defended with arms the 
freedom of the Ukrainian people and their civiliza¬ 
tion choice from Russian aggression,” Poroshenko 
said. 

Russia annexed Crimea from Ukraine in 2014 
and backs separatist rebels who have been fighting 
Ukrainian forces in the country’s east for the past 
five years. 



Alexander Zemlianichenko/AP 


Russian honour guard cany a national flag, left, and a replica of the 
Victory banner during a military parade to celebrate 74 years since 
the victory in WWII in Red Square in Moscow, Russia, on Thursday. 
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House-Trump 
battle rises with 
contempt vote 



Evan Vucci/AP 


Supporters of President Donald Trump wait for his arrival to speak at a rally at Aaron Bessant 
Amphitheater on Wednesday in Panama City Beach, Fla. 

Trump promises more hurricane 
relief for Fla. Panhandle residents 

By Zeke Miller 

Associated Press 


By Mary Clare Jalonick, 
Lisa Mascaro 
AND Jonathan Lemire 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The House 
Judiciary Committee voted to 
hold Attorney General William 
Barr in contempt of Congress, 
escalating the Democrats’ ex¬ 
traordinary legal battle with the 
Trump administration over ac¬ 
cess to special counsel Robert 
Mueller’s Trump-Russia report. 

The vote Wednesday capped a 
day of ever-deepening dispute be¬ 
tween congressional Democrats 
and President Donald Trump, 
who for the first time invoked the 
principle of executive privilege, 
claiming the right to block law¬ 
makers from the full report on 
Mueller’s probe of Russian inter¬ 
ference to help Trump in the 2016 
election. 

Committee Chairman Jerrold 
Nadler of New York declared the 
action by Trump’s Justice De¬ 
partment a clear new sign of the 
president’s “blanket defiance” of 
Congress’ constitutional rights to 
conduct oversight. 

“We did not relish doing this, 
but we have no choice,” Nadler 
said after the vote. 

The White House’s blockade, 
he said, “is an attack on the abil¬ 
ity of the American people to 
know what the executive branch 
is doing.” He said, “This cannot 
be.” 

But Justice Department spokes¬ 
woman Kerri Rupee said it was 
disappointing that members of 
Congress “have chosen to engage 
in such inappropriate political 
theatrics.” 

Barr made “extraordinary ef¬ 
forts” to provide Congress and 
the public with information about 
Mueller’s work, she said. 

White House press secretary 
Sarah Sanders said neither the 
White House nor Barr “will com¬ 
ply with Chairman Nadler’s un¬ 
lawful and reckless demands.” 

Late Wednesday the chairman 
of the House Intelligence Com¬ 
mittee issued his own subpoena 
to the Justice Department for the 
full Mueller report, as the con¬ 
frontation intensifies. 

Democratic Rep. Adam Schiff 
of California, whose committee 
had previously requested the doc¬ 
uments, said he has “no choice” 
but to compel the department’s 
compliance. He warned that if 
it continues to “ignore or rejects 
our requests,” the panel could 
take legal action. 

Though the White House 
initially hesitated on invoking 
privilege. Trump told his staff 
and pohtical advisers in recent 
weeks to refuse to cooperate with 
Democrats, believing the party’s 
goal was simply to damage him 


politically going into his reelec¬ 
tion campaign. The coming legal 
battle could stretch to 2020, and 
the White House is aiming to tie 
up congressional probes until 
Election Day. 

Executive privilege is the pres¬ 
ident’s power to keep information 
from the courts. Congress and 
the public to protect the confiden¬ 
tiality of the Oval Office decision¬ 
making process. 

The pres¬ 
ident’s de¬ 
cision was 
weeks in 
the mak¬ 
ing, the next 
inevitable 
escalation 
between the 
White House 
and Con¬ 
gress over 
Nadler a number of 

probes. The 
White House has rejected all ef¬ 
forts to probe Trump’s business 
dealings or tax returns as well as 
the West Wing’s security clear¬ 
ance procedure. 

The committee voted along 
party lines, 24-16, to recommend 
the full House hold Barr in con¬ 
tempt, but only after some five 
hours of heated and, at times, 
emotional testimony. 

Democrats made their case 
that Congress was at a historic 
juncture as it confronts what they 
consider Trump’s stonewalling 
of lawmakers’ ability to conduct 
oversight of the administration. 
Republicans portrayed the ma¬ 
jority as angry and lashing out 
at Barr after the special counsel 
did not find that Trump colluded 
with Russia to swing the 2016 
election. 

However, the panel’s top Repub¬ 
lican, Doug Collins of Georgia, 
said Democrats were manufac¬ 
turing a crisis and rushing the 
process to “sully Bill Barr’s good 
name.” 

Rep. Matt Gaetz of Florida, a 
Trump ally, said the Democrats 
were trying to “delegitimize” the 
president and biding time before 
they try to impeach him. 

“Get over it,” Gaetz said. 

House Speaker Nancy Pelosi 
has said the next step will be 
consideration by the full House. 
Nadler said that will happen 
soon. 

If approved by the House, where 
the Democrats hold a solid major¬ 
ity, the contempt resolution would 
almost certainly move to an un¬ 
usual, and potentially protracted, 
multi-pronged court battle with 
the Trump administration. 

Nadler said Wednesday the 
Trump administration’s refusal 
to provide the special counsel’s 
full Russia report to Congress 
presents a “constitutional crisis.” 


PANAMA CITY BEACH, 
Fla. — President Donald Trump 
promised a swift infusion of fed¬ 
eral aid to the Florida Panhandle 
seven months after devastating 
Hurricane Michael as he rallied 
supporters Wednesday for his 
re-election. 

Trump addressed a crowd of 
thousands at an outdoor amphi¬ 
theater, looking to rally loyalists 
in the reliably Republican corner 
of the swing state as he kicks his 
2020 efforts into high gear. Fed¬ 
eral emergency funds to the area 
hit by the Category 5 hurricane 
and elsewhere have been caught 
up in a Washington standoff over 
Trump’s opposition to more hur¬ 
ricane aid for Puerto Rico. 

“You’re getting your money 
one way or another,” Trump 


By Mary Clare Jalonick 
AND Jonathan Lemire 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Sen¬ 
ate intelligence committee has 
subpoenaed Donald Trump Jr., 
calling him in to answer ques¬ 
tions about his 2017 testimony to 
the panel as part of its probe into 
Russian election interference. 

That’s according to two people 
familiar with the subpoena who 
discussed it on condition of ano¬ 
nymity. It’s the first known sub¬ 
poena of a member of President 
Donald Trump’s immediate fam¬ 
ily, and a new sign that the Senate 
panel is continuing with its own 
Russia investigation even after 
the release of special counsel 
Robert Mueller’s report on the 


promised supporters in Panama 
City Beach, holding up a chart 
showing federal emergency aid to 
Florida, Texas and the island ter¬ 
ritory, “And we’re not going to let 
anybody hold it up.” 

Trump took a victory lap after 
last week’s jobs report showing 
the nation’s unemployment at a 
generational low, crediting his 
cuts to taxes and regulations. 

Florida Sen. Marco Rubio, who 
accompanied the president to 
Florida on Air Force One, said 
the 2020 election was a referen¬ 
dum on whether to allow Demo¬ 
crats to undo Trump policies like 
tax reform. 

Trump earlier surveyed recov¬ 
ery efforts and lingering damage 
from last year’s storm, and he an¬ 
nounced that the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
would be granting $448 million to 


same subject. 

It’s unclear if Trump Jr. will 
comply with the subpoena from 
the committee, which is chaired 
by Republican Sen. Richard Burr 
of North Carolina. A person close 
to the president’s eldest son, who 
requested anonymity to discuss 
the matter, said Wednesday that 
Trump has continued to cooper¬ 
ate by producing documents and 
answering written questions. 

The committee had renewed 
interest in talking to Trump Jr. 
after Trump’s former lawyer, 
Michael Cohen, testified earlier 
this year. Cohen told a House 
committee in February that he 
had briefed Trump Jr. approxi¬ 
mately 10 times about a plan to 
build a Trump Tower in Moscow 
before the presidential election. 


the state for hurricane response. 

“We’ve already given you 
billions and billions of dollars 
and there’s a lot more coming,” 
Trump said. 

Trump was greeted by Re¬ 
publican Gov. Ron DeSantis and 
local elected officials as he ar¬ 
rived at Tyndall Air Force Base, 
which was severely affected by 
the storm. Almost every building 
appeared damaged in some way, 
including a collapsed hangar. 

The White House blamed 
“Democrat obstruction” for 
a stoppage in recovery work, 
with about 120 projects being 
deferred. 

After touring the base. Trump 
took credit for rebuffing some 
who wanted to close the base as 
a result of the damage, promising 
officials it will be rebuilt “better 
than ever.” 


Trump Jr. told the Senate Judi¬ 
ciary Committee in 2017 he was 
only “peripherally aware” of the 
proposal. 

The panel has also investigated 
a meeting between Trump Jr., 
other campaign staff and a Rus¬ 
sian lawyer. Emails leading up 
to the meeting promised dirt on 
Hillary Clinton. 

Mueller’s report, released last 
month, says Cohen recalled being 
in Trump’s office “when Trump 
Jr. told his father that a meeting to 
obtain adverse information about 
Clinton was going forward.” The 
report notes that Trump Jr. told 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
however, that he did not inform 
his father about the emails or the 
upcoming meeting. 



Sources: Senate subpoenas president’s son 
over testimony about meetings with Russia 
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'Magic mushrooms' decriminalized in Denver 


Associated Press 

DENVER — Voters narrowly 
made Denver the first U.S. city to 
decriminalize psilocybin, the psy¬ 
choactive ingredient in “magic 
mushrooms.” 

Decriminalization led by a slim 
51%, according to preliminary 
figures on Tuesday’s election re¬ 
leased by Denver’s Election Divi¬ 
sion. As many as 1,300 votes still 
remain to be counted, but that 
figure was not enough to swing 
the vote the other way, division 
spokesman Alton Dillard said. 

Final election results will be 
released on May 16, he said. 

“I think today’s outcome really 
demonstrates that the conversa¬ 
tion is going to continue, and the 
world is ready for it,” said Cindy 
Sovine, chief political strategist 
for the campaign to decriminal¬ 
ize the drug. 

“Psychedelics are already here. 
Now we can start to have the con¬ 
versation about using them mind¬ 
fully,” she added. 

Organizers turned to the same 


strategy that marijuana activists 
used to decriminalize pot pos¬ 
session in the city in 2005. That 
move was followed by statewide 
legalization in 2012. A number of 
other states have since broadly 
allowed marijuana sales and use 
by adults. 

Organizers say their only goal 
in the mushroom measure is to 
keep people out of jail in Denver 
for using or possessing the drug 
to cope with depression, anxiety, 
post-traumatic stress and other 
conditions. 

“We’re not talking about legal¬ 
ization, we’re talking about not 
putting people in jail,” Sovine 
said. 

The initiative effectively de¬ 
criminalizes use or possession of 
psilocybin by people 21 and older, 
making it the lowest enforcement 
priority for police and prosecu¬ 
tors. It does not legalize psilocy¬ 
bin or permit its sale by cannabis 
businesses. 

Kevin Matthews, director of the 
Decriminalize Denver campaign, 
said psilocybin has helped him 


deal with depression for years. 

“This is not something you have 
to take every day,” the 33-year-old 
Denver native said. “It provides a 
lot of lasting benefits, weeks and 
months after one experience.” 

Psilocybin has been federally 
outlawed since the 1960s, when 
it was widely known as a recre¬ 
ational drug. The ban stymied 
medical research, but small stud¬ 
ies in recent years have found the 
substance had positive effects on 
anxiety and depression for cancer 
patients. Users have described 
seeing vivid colors and geometric 
patterns and experiencing pow¬ 
erful spiritual connections and 
emotions. 

Magic mushrooms have been 
used in religious practices for de¬ 
cades because of their powerful 
effect on perceptions and spiri¬ 
tual experiences. Those same 
effects have appealed to recre¬ 
ational users dating to the 1960s 
counterculture movement. 

A California effort to decrimi¬ 
nalize psilocybin failed to qualify 
for the statewide ballot in 2018. 



David Zalubowski/AP 


Rosa Amaya drops off ballots at the Denver Electoral Commission 
on Tuesday. Voters made Denver the first U.S. cHy to decriminalize 
the use of psilocybin, the psychoactive substance in “magic 
mushrooms.” 

Organizers in Oregon are trying an initiative to a statewide vote 
to gather enough support to put next year. 


Insurance claims from 
Calif, fires top $12B 



Jay Dabravio throws a mat onto a pile at the front of his house Wednesday in Kingwood, Texas. Heavy 
rain battered parts of southeast Texas, prompting flash flood warnings and calls for water rescues. 

Storm damages Ark. apartments 


Associated Press 

PINE BLUFF, Ark. — Several 
people were injured when a pos¬ 
sible tornado tore the roof off an 
Arkansas apartment building, 
part of a powerful line of thun¬ 
derstorms that was dumping 
more rain Thursday on already 
drenched areas throughout the 
nation’s midsection. 

The severe weather moved 
eastward Thursday after forc¬ 
ing people from their homes in 
Kansas, soaking Houston once 
again, and straining levees along 
the surging Mississippi River on 
Wednesday. 

The flooding has caused bil¬ 
lions of dollars of damage to 


farmland, homes and businesses 
across the Midwest, with some 
rivers above flood stage for more 
than six weeks now. 

In Arkansas, about 150 people 
were displaced Wednesday after 
the storm ripped the roof from an 
apartment complex in Pine Bluff, 
about 40 miles southeast of Little 
Rock. 

Pine Bluff Police Chief Kelvin 
Sergeant said there was extensive 
damage to buildings, and four in¬ 
juries at the apartment. 

The National Weather Service 
planned to send a survey team to 
Pine Bluff to determine whether 
it was a tornado or straight-line 
winds that caused the damage. 


Jason Fochtman, Houston CHRONicLE/via AP 


In Kansas, flooding waterways 
forced evacuations and school 
closures Wednesday. Problems 
continued Thursday, with a 19- 
year-old rescued from the roof 
of her car near Emporia. And the 
KansasTumpikeremainedclosed 
near the Oklahoma border. 

The National Weather Service 
predicted the Missouri River 
would crest Thursday in St. Jo¬ 
seph, Mo., at a level that causes 
parkland and a residential area 
to flood. 

More severe weather is pos¬ 
sible through the weekend, and 
forecasters said flash flooding is 
likely in Texas and Louisiana on 
Thursday and Friday. 


By Kathleen Ronayne 
Associated Press 

SACRAMENTO, Calif — In¬ 
surance claims have topped $12 
billion for the November wildfires 
in California, making them the 
most expensive in state history. 

The figure released Wednes¬ 
day by Insurance Commissioner 
Ricardo Lara covers the fire that 
largely destroyed the town of 
Paradise and two Southern Cali¬ 
fornia blazes. It’s up about $600 
million from data released in 
January. 

Most of the damages relate to 
the Paradise fire, which killed 
85 people and destroyed nearly 
19,000 buildings. 

“While last year’s tragic wild¬ 
fires turned thousands of people’s 
lives upside down, insurance is 
helping to rebuild and recover,” 
Lara said in a news release dur¬ 
ing Wildfire Preparedness Week. 

California experienced some of 
its deadliest and most destructive 
wildfires in its history in 2017 
and 2018. A series of sweeping 
fires in late 2017 had been the 
most expensive, with claims top¬ 
ping $11.8 billion. 

The increasing destruction is 
making it harder and more costly 
for people to obtain homeowners 
insurance. 

The insurance department has 
started collecting data on policy 
non-renewals to better assess pat¬ 
terns and locations where cover¬ 
age is being dropped, Lara said 
earlier this year. 

“Wildfire has long been part 
of California’s landscape and in¬ 
surers understand that Califor¬ 
nia faces m^or wildfire risk,” 
said Nicole Mahrt-Ganley of the 
American Property Casualty In¬ 


surance Association, which rep¬ 
resents about 60 percent of the 
nation’s property casualty insur¬ 
ance market. “Insurers are still 
operating in this competitive and 
stable insurance market.” 

She said in her emailed state¬ 
ment that California homeowners 
should take steps to mitigate fire 
damage such as updating their 
coverage and creating defensible 
space around their homes. 

When insurers decline to renew 
policies, state law requires them 
to notify customers about other 
options. The state has a pooled in¬ 
surance plan of last result known 
as the “FAIR plan.” 

California lawmakers are 
grappling this year with ways to 
address the cost and destruction 
of wildfires. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Corp., 
the state’s largest utility, filed for 
bankruptcy in January, saying it 
could not afford potentially tens 
of billions of dollars in liability 
costs related to fires. 

State law makes utilities finan¬ 
cially liable for damages from 
wildfires caused by their equip¬ 
ment, even if they aren’t found to 
be negligent. 

One legislative proposal would 
create a fund for catastrophic 
wildfires that utilities, insurers 
and underinsured people could 
tap to help pay for damages. 

Legal and financial experts 
hired by Gov. Gavin Newsom sug¬ 
gested a fund as big as $40 billion 
to help cover costs. 

However, if wildfire losses 
continue to be as large in future 
years as they were in 2017 and 
2018, a $40 billion fund would not 
be large enough, said Nathan Pol¬ 
iak, a consultant with Filsinger 
Energy Partners. 
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Uber, Lyft drivers 
expose low wages, 
lack of benefits 



By Cathy Bussewitz 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — The executives 
at Uber are working hard to de¬ 
sign a future where the company 
earns billions of dollars by allow¬ 
ing riders to summon fully auto¬ 
mated robotaxis. 

Until then, they must rely on an 
army of human drivers—nearly 4 
million across the globe — to keep 
the business humming. The chal¬ 
lenge is to figure out how to make 
their drivers happy while also 
making money, and right now the 
company is losing on both fronts 
as it heads into its initial public 
offering on Friday — the largest 
technology IPO of the year. 

Drivers complain about low 
wages and being classified as 
contract workers instead of em¬ 
ployees, which cuts them off from 
the benefits that go with it. 

Lyft, which beat Uber to the 
public market last month, is 
dealing with similar issues. On 
Wednesday, drivers for both com¬ 
panies participated in strikes 
across the country, pledging to 


turn off their apps for hours to 
call attention to their plight, al¬ 
though it’s unclear how many ac¬ 
tually took part and the impact on 
customers appeared minimal. 

“The drivers are the one who 
helped Uber to be $100 billion, 
nobody else, and the drivers are 
the ones who are suffering,” said 
Inder Parmar, 54, an Uber driver 
who lives in a suburb of New York 
City. “Uber and Lyft, they fig¬ 
ured out how to exploit the driv¬ 
ers, and that’s what they’re doing 
right now.” 

Uber is being challenged 
around the globe to treat its driv¬ 
ers as employees instead of con¬ 
tractors. Fighting those battles 
is expensive. What’s more, losing 
those battles and being forced 
to classify drivers as employees 
would exacerbate its financial 
difficulties. 

“That would be the nightmare 
scenario,” said Dan Ives, manag¬ 
ing director of equity research at 
Wedbush Securities. “That con¬ 
tinues to probably be the biggest 
threat to the business models.” 


Although both Uber and Lyft 
have been growing at impressive 
rates, they have also been consis¬ 
tently losing money. Lyft, with its 
1.1 million drivers and 18.6 mil¬ 
lion active riders in more than 
300 markets in the US. and Can¬ 
ada, lost nearly $3 billion since 
its 2012 inception. Uber, which 
boasts 3.9 million drivers for its 
ride-hailing and food delivery 
services in more than 700 cities 
and 63 countries worldwide, lost 
nearly $8 billion over a decade. 


By continuing to treat drivers 
as independent contractors, Uber 
and Lyft avoid paying for health 
insurance, overtime or benefits 
such as workers compensation, 
said Shannon Liss-Riordan, part¬ 
ner at Lichten & Liss-Riordan, 
who has represented drivers in 
the employment classification 
cases. 

Uber rolled out a suite of ben¬ 
efits for drivers last week, which 
includes discounts on gasoline 
and car repairs and tuition re¬ 


imbursement for Arizona State 
University Online for qualified 
drivers who log a certain number 
of trips. 

But drivers expect pay to get 
worse as Uber and Lyft face pres¬ 
sure from investors to cut costs. 
Nonetheless, the companies 
shouldn’t forget the workers who 
helped build their empire, said 
Bhairavi Desai, executive direc¬ 
tor of the New York Taxi Workers 
Alliance, which represents taxi 
and app-based drivers. 



Beth Nakamura, The Oregonian/AP 


Thousands of teachers and education supporters march in Portland, 
Ore., on Wednesday. 


Oregon teachers walk out in red 
to press for better school funding 


By Gillian Flaccus 
AND Sarah Zimmerman 
Associated Press 

SALEM, Ore. — Tens of thou¬ 
sands of teachers across Oregon 
walked off the job Wednesday to 
demand more money for schools, 
holding signs and wearing red 
shirts that have become synony¬ 
mous with a nationwide move¬ 
ment pushing lawmakers to better 
fund education. 

Schools around the state, in¬ 
cluding Oregon’s largest district, 
Portland Public Schools, closed 
for at least part of the day. Most 
offered day care and free lunch 
programs. 

An estimated 25,000 people 


massed in a downtown Portland 
park for a rally before march¬ 
ing through the city. The mix of 
teachers, parents and students 
wore red to support the “Red 
for Ed” campaign that’s taken 
hold nationwide and chanted that 
slogan. 

It was one of many protests 
statewide that called on lawmak¬ 
ers to expand school funding in 
Oregon, which has some of the 
largest class sizes and lowest 
graduation rates in the United 
States. 

Kathy Paxton-Williams, who 
attended public school in Oregon 
and has been teaching in Port¬ 
land for more than 20 years, said 
she has seen dramatic changes. 


“Every year, for the last 21 
years, there’s been cuts and cuts 
and cuts,” she said. 

Unlike other states, Oregon 
teachers are not seeking pay 
raises or other union demands. 
They say they’re walking out to 
highlight classroom conditions 
and how years of low funding has 
affected learning opportunities. 

Some school administrators 
didn’t agree with the walkout. In 
Grants Pass, one of Oregon’s most 
conservative cities, students are 
volunteering to wash firetrucks 
or play music in nursing homes to 
show why the community should 
value education. Superintendent 
Kirk Kolb said. 


Report: Air quality harmed as Texas oil, natural gas production booms 


By David Warren 
Associated Press 

DALLAS — The production of 
oil and natural gas in West Texas 
is booming but it’s coming at a 
cost to residents who are regu¬ 
larly exposed to unhealthy levels 
of air pollution, according to a re¬ 
port issued by an environmental 
group. 

The Environmental Integrity 
Project noted in a report released 


Thursday that the Permian Basin, 
which extends into New Mexico, 
is one of the most productive hy¬ 
drocarbon regions in the world, 
thanks largely to the advent over 
the past decade of horizontal 
drilling and hydraulic fracturing. 
In another two years the basin 
will account for about 40% of all 
US. production, the group said. 

But a consequence of that pro¬ 
duction is dangerous levels of 


sulfur dioxide in the air around 
Odessa and other locations, ac¬ 
cording to the report, which adds 
that pollution levels in much of 
Ector County, where Odessa is 
located, exceed standards set by 
the federal Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency. 

“Controlling air pollution in 
West Texas has not been a pri¬ 
ority for the state, as evidenced 
by the scarcity of air pollution 


monitoring stations in the Perm¬ 
ian Basin,” the report said. “And 
yet, the type of air pollution in 
the Permian Basin — dominated 
by excessive emissions of sulfur 
dioxide and hydrogen sulfide 
— is known to have serious en¬ 
vironmental and public health 
consequences.” 

The report asserts that oil and 
gas facilities are releasing large 
amounts of unpermitted pollution 


during equipment breakdowns, 
maintenance and other so-called 
“emission events.” The unauthor¬ 
ized release of air pollution occurs 
mainly from flaring, which is a 
way to burn gas that’s released, 
according to the report, but Levin 
adds that flaring was meant to be 
a last resort that instead has “be¬ 
come a business model to get rid 
of gas that they don’t know what 
to do with.” 
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VA pressed on meeting new Gl Bill deadline 


By Nikki Wentling 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Department of Vet¬ 
erans Affairs officials tried to assuage 
doubts from House lawmakers Thursday 
about the agency’s ability to successfully 
implement changes to veterans’ education 
benefits later this year. 

Following a missed deadline in the fall, 
the VA set a new expectation to have the 
changes in place by Dec. 1, in time for the 
spring 2020 semester. Members of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on 
Thursday brought VA officials to a joint 
hearing on Capitol Hill, where they ques¬ 
tioned whether the department could fol¬ 
low through. 

“I wouldn’t be doing my job if I wasn’t 
just a bit skeptical,” said Rep. Gus Bilira- 


kis, R-Fla. “After all, last year these same 
kinds of assurances were given to the com¬ 
mittee time and time again.” 

The Forever GI Bill, approved by Con¬ 
gress in 2017, is a m^or expansion of vet¬ 
erans’ education benefits. When officials 
went to make the necessary changes to its 
information technology systems in the fall, 
they faced critical errors that resulted in 
late and incorrect monthly living stipends 
for student veterans. 

In some cases, the delays left veterans 
scrambling to pay rent and other bills. 

The VA Office of Inspector General re¬ 
ported in March that a lack of accountable 
leadership was to blame for the problems. 
Since then, the VA established a team 
dedicated to meeting the Dec. 1 deadline, 
said VA Undersecretary for Benefits Paul 
Lawrence. 


“We have 10 people that this is their full¬ 
time job, this is what they do,” Lawrence 
said. “There’s a clear focus.” 

Charmain Bogue, director of education 
services at the VA, said the agency would 
test its new IT system in June and again 
in October. 

“We should have a good sense in early 
October whether it’s ready for prime time 
on Dec. 1,” Bogue said. 

Following the Dec. 1 deadline, the VA 
should be able to provide retroactive funds 
to all veterans who received incorrect 
payments and haven’t already been reim¬ 
bursed, she said. 

The onus will be on the more than 14,000 
VA-approved schools to submit students’ 
information in order for them to be paid 
retroactively. The VA isn’t aware yet of the 
total amount owed or the number of veter¬ 


ans who were affected. 

The VA is providing regular briefings to 
Congress about the process, but Rep. Mike 
Levin, D-Calif, described the relationship 
between VA officials and lawmakers as 
“somewhat strained,” following delays by 
the department to share contracting infor¬ 
mation related to the project. 

Levin, chairman of the subcommittee 
on economic opportunity, said he would 
schedule another hearing after the VA has 
tested its new IT system. 

“While things haven’t gone smoothly 
with the Forever GI Bill implementation, 
it’s important to know we share the same 
goal,” he said. “We have to take control of 
this process to prevent the same mishaps 
from happening again.” 

Wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @niKKiwentling 


Descendants reflect on Chinese rail vuorkers 150 years later 



lift. rtn^-ts. 


Alfred A. Hart, Stanford University/AP 

In this photo made between 1862 and 1869, railroad workers, including some 
Chinese laborers, are seen near an opening of the Summit Tunnel of the Central 
Pacific Railroad in Northern California. 


By Terry Tang 
Associated Press 

Michael Kwan can’t help but think about 
what life was like on a daily basis for his 
great-great-grandfather in the 1860s, 
working 12-hour days in California’s Si¬ 
erra Nevada mountain range on the Trans¬ 
continental Railroad that would reshape 
the American landscape. 

“You’re not talking about 12 hours sit¬ 
ting at a desk or sitting on a bench. You’re 
talking about 12 hours of lifting and ham¬ 
mering and blowing things up,” said Kwan, 
a judge in Salt Lake City. “And I complain 
when my trainer says we’re going to add 
10 pounds.” 

Kwan and other Chinese Americans 
are pushing for these workers — some of 
whom lost their lives building the Western 
portion of the railroad—to get more than a 
token mention in history books. This week 
marks 150 years since the completion of 
the Transcontinental Railroad, and several 
days’ worth of events are planned. Kwan, 
who is president of the Chinese Railroad 
Workers Descendants Association, and his 
group are participating as part of a drive to 
be more involved in railroad celebrations 
and long-term projects. 

The group will be in Promontory Sum¬ 
mit, Utah, on Friday for a photo reenact¬ 
ment of the hammering of the final golden 
spike of the Transcontinental Railroad on 
May 10, 1869. And Margaret Yee, whose 
ancestors helped build the railroad, will 
tap a ceremonial spike alongside Utah Gov. 
Gary Herbert and a descendant of Union 
Pacific’s chief engineer on the project at an 
event Thursday in Ogden, Utah. 

“We haven’t really pushed the envelope 
and insisted that these contributions be 
recognized until fairly recently,” Kwan 
said. 

The descendants group is raising money 
for a statue of a Chinese railroad worker at 
Golden Spike National Historic Park. Like 
previous years, they are sponsoring this 
week’s Golden Spike Conference, which 
includes theatrical productions and pan¬ 
els, including one with Tony-winning play¬ 
wright David Henry Hwang. 

Michael Solorio feels fortunate that his 
family was able to determine that his ma¬ 
ternal great-great-great-grandfather, Lim 
Lip Hong, worked as a foreman on the 
Central Pacific Railroad while thousands 
of other workers remain nameless. A ju¬ 
nior at Stanford University, it’s not lost on 
him that he is attending a school founded 
by Central Pacific Railroad president Le- 


land Stanford, who profited from Chinese 
labor. 

“It feels kind of weird to know that this 
school stands because of the labor of my 
great-grandfather and many others like 
him put in,” Solorio said. “Even after all 
this work was put in to make the railroad, 
there continued to be real intense racism 
against the Chinese.” 

The 20,000 Chinese immigrants who 
worked on the Central Pacific portion, from 
California to Utah, between 1864 and 1869 
accounted for about 90% of that railroad’s 
workforce, said Stanford University profes¬ 
sor Gordon Chang. Other groups including 
the Irish, members of The Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints and former slaves navi¬ 
gating Reconstruction also helped work on 
the entire railroad. 

Chinese laborers were often the most 
exploited. They contended with racism, 
pay disparity and dangerous tasks in gru¬ 
eling terrain. At an elevation as high as 


7,000 feet on the Sierra Nevada range, they 
were ordered to blast through solid granite 
using nitroglycerine. Some suffered brutal 
deaths in explosions. Avalanches also took 
lives. 

“Their bodies weren’t recovered till next 
spring. Sometimes they would be uncov¬ 
ered as the snow melted with their work 
tools still in their hands,” Chang said. 

There is no definitive data on the death 
toll among Chinese workers. While some 
reports back then suggest about 150 died, 
Chang believes deaths numbered in the 
hundreds. In his book, “Ghosts of Gold 
Mountain,” he points to newspaper articles 
that mention the shipping of remains or 
“bone boxes” to China and Chinese groups 
in America keeping their own census 
records. 

Clamoring for recognition for them has 
gotten louder in recent years. In 2014, the 
US. Department of Labor inducted the 
Chinese railroad workers into their Hall 



Rick Bowmer/AP 


Michael Kwan poses for a photograph in 
Salt Lake City on Tuesday. 

of Honor. New York Rep. Grace Meng, 
a Democrat, introduced a resolution in 
March that would honor them and renewed 
a call for an honorary postage stamp. 

Chang has gone further in ensuring 
Chinese laborers and their sacrifices are 
embedded in the historical narrative as 
director of the Chinese Railroad Workers 
in North America Project. The project has 
amassed a treasure trove of oral histories, 
letters, periodicals and other materials 
since 2012. Chang said he was surprised 
when hundreds of people attended a proj¬ 
ect showcase at Stanford. 

“I think it indicates there’s a tremendous 
interest and curiosity and hunger for this,” 
Chang said. 

Max Chang, a board member of the 
Golden Spike foundation that’s been help¬ 
ing plan anniversary events, has been giv¬ 
ing volunteer presentations on Chinese 
workers at elementary and middle schools 
throughout Utah. The Salt Lake City native 
is not a descendant, but it always bothered 
him that Chinese laborers were “a really 
small footnote” in history classes. 

“I had to do a lot of research to make 
sure I got the story right,” he said. “I’m 
just a parent who wants to make sure my 
children and grandchildren will eventu¬ 
ally know the story of the Chinese railroad 
worker.” 

He is in talks with Utah education offi¬ 
cials about making the lessons a perma¬ 
nent part of history classes. 

Kwan, of the descendants group, said 
education can help dispel the tendency for 
people to see Asian Americans as not fit¬ 
ting the image of what is “American.” 

“We’ve been here for more than 150 
years and we have contributed every step 
of the way,” Kwan said. “That’s the dream: 
Have people stop asking us where we’re 
from.” 
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Public schools teaching Scripture in class 



Isaac SiviiTH/For The Washington Post 


English teacher Ellen Powless leads a Bible class in February at McCracken County 
High School in Paducah, Ky. 


By Julie Zauzmer 
The Washington Post 

GLASGOW, Ky. — Todd Steenbergen 
leads worship services in church some¬ 
times, but today he was preaching in a dif¬ 
ferent venue: the public-school classroom 
where he teaches. 

“A lot of people will look at the Beati¬ 
tudes and glean some wisdom from them,” 
he told the roomful of students, pointing 
toward the famous blessings he had posted 
on the board, some of the best-known vers¬ 
es in the Bible. “I want you to think about 
what kind of wisdom we can get from these 
today.” 

While Steenbergen was urging students 
to draw lessons from the Bible here in 
southern Kentucky, students in Paducah 
— halfway across the state — were reading 
from the Gospels as well, in a classroom 
where they drew pictures of the cross and 
of Adam and Eve walking with dinosaurs, 
hanging them on the walls. 

Scenes of Bible classes in public school 
could become increasingly common across 
the United States if other states follow Ken¬ 
tucky’s lead in passing legislation that en¬ 
courages high schools to teach the Bible. 

Activists on the religious right, through 
their legislative effort Project Blitz, draft¬ 
ed a law that encourages Bible classes in 
public schools and persuaded at least 10 
states legislatures to introduce versions of 
it this year. Georgia and Arkansas recently 
passed bills that are awaiting their gover¬ 
nors’ signatures. 

Among the powerful fans of these pub¬ 
lic-school Bible classes: President Donald 
Trump. 

“Numerous states introducing Bible Lit¬ 
eracy classes, giving students the option 
of studying the Bible,” Trump tweeted in 
January. “Starting to make a turn back? 
Great!” 

Proponents of Bible instruction — such 
as Chuck Stetson, who publishes a textbook 
that he says is already in use in more than 
600 public schools across the nation — are 
thrilled. “We’re not too far away from a 
tipping point. Instead of having to find a 
reason to teach the Bible in public schools 
academically, as part of a good education, 
you’re going to have to find a reason not to 
do it,” Stetson said. “When the president 
of the United States gives us a shout-out, 
that’s pretty crazy. ... It’s got the momen¬ 
tum now.” 

Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, a nonpartisan advocacy 
group organizing opposition to the state 
laws, takes a dark view of Project Blitz. 
The organization coordinated a statement 
signed by numerous religious groups that 
oppose Project Blitz’s efforts — including 
the Union for Reform Judaism, the Hindu 
American Foundation, Muslim Advocates, 
the Episcopal Church, the Presbyterian 
Church (USA) and the United Methodist 
Church. 

“It’s part of an effort to establish this sort 
of narrow Christian agenda as the norm for 
our country, the government-sanctioned 
and supported norm,” said Rachel Laser, 
the president and chief executive of the 
Americans United group. 

Court ruling 

In 1963, the Supreme Court ruled in 
School District of Abington Township v. 
Schempp that school-led Bible reading is 
an unconstitutional religious practice. But 
the court noted that teaching the Bible was 
allowed: “Nothing we have said here indi¬ 
cates that such study of the Bible or of re¬ 
ligion, when presented objectively as part 
of a secular program of education, may 


not be effected consistently with the First 
Amendment.” 

Advocates of these classes view the Bible 
as a key component of a well-rounded edu¬ 
cation, key to understanding Western liter¬ 
ature and American history. Such classes 
have long been offered by some public 
schools across the nation, sometimes taught 
by public-school employees with textbooks 
paid for by school budgets. Other times, 
schools have adopted “released time” rules 
that let students use part of their school 
day attending church-taught classes. West 
Virginia is now embroiled in a legal battle 
over such a policy. 

Even those opposed to Bible classes in 
public schools often agree that religious lit¬ 
eracy can be valuable if it is incorporated 
into world-religions or history classes. 

But that is not what is called for in the 
state bills supported by Project Blitz, an 
effort of the Congressional Prayer Caucus 
Foundation, which describes its purpose as 
protecting “the free exercise of traditional 
Judeo-Christian religious values and be¬ 
liefs in the public square.” 

Leaders of Project Blitz did not respond 
to inquiries from The Washington Post. 

According to Americans United’s analy¬ 
sis of the texts of state Bible-class bills, all 
but South Carolina’s — which includes per¬ 
mission to teach alternatives to evolution, 
along with “religions of the world” — focus 
on the Christian Bible. 

Alabama, Georgia and West Virginia’s 
bills say schools can teach the Old or New 
Testament, or both. Florida’s bill, which 
does not just encourage but requires pub¬ 
lic high schools to have an elective religion 
course, called for either “objective study of 
religion” or “objective study of the Bible”; 
consideration of the bill was indefinitely 
postponed this month. 

Mississippi and North Dakota’s bills 
failed this year. The rest are still up for 
consideration, according to state legisla¬ 
tive trackers. 

The model for many of these states is 
Kentucky, where state standards for elec¬ 
tive Bible education became the law in 
2017. The American Civil Liberties Union 
swiftly responded, issuing a letter that said 
it would closely monitor all school districts 
in the state. The organization flagged four 
school districts in Kentucky, warning that 
the materials used to teach the Bible in 
those schools suggested they were violat¬ 
ing the Constitution and might lead to a 


future ACLU lawsuit. 

Two of the four districts have since 
stopped offering a Bible class, saying stu¬ 
dent interest was low. 

The remaining two are in Glasgow and 
Paducah. Both are in mostly rural coun¬ 
ties where residents are vastly more likely 
to hold evangelical Christian beliefs than 
those of any other religious affiliation, ac¬ 
cording to the Association of Religion Data 
Archives. Very few residents of either 
county belong to a non-Christian religious 
group. 

‘A prayerful schoor 

At Barren County High School in 
Glasgow, principal Brad Johnson refers to 
the school he graduated from and now leads 
as “a prayerful school” and “a church-in¬ 
volved community.” On days when they 
are at school but students are not, teachers 
lead prayers over the loudspeaker. John¬ 
son, also a Sunday-school teacher, says he 
sometimes drops in on Steenbergen’s Bible 
class for ideas. He said parents are glad 
their children take the Bible class because 
they know Steenbergen is “a Christian 
man” who leads Baptist services outside 
school and Fellowship of Christian Ath¬ 
letes programs in school. 

Students describe Steenbergen’s Bible 
class as a chance to do something they 
enjoy during the school day — Cole Wilson, 
who took the class in a previous semester, 
likened reading the Bible in school to get¬ 
ting the chance to shoot hoops during gym 
class. 

“I like studying the Bible anyway,” 
agreed Mattie Coomer, who also took the 
class. “As a Christian, I believe the Bible, 
it’s a living book — if God is a living God, 
he’s going to speak through his word every 
time you open up the Bible. It’s more im¬ 
portant than any other book I could be 
reading.” 

Coomer said she just finished reading 
the Bible, from Genesis through Revela¬ 
tion, outside of school, and then started 
all over again. But that’s not what happens 
in the classroom. In Steenbergen’s Bible 
class, the students hardly read the Bible at 
all. 

There is no classroom set of Bibles for 
every student, no encouragement to down¬ 
load a Bible app on their smartphones. He 
never assigns chapters or verses to read. 
Instead, he said, he summarizes biblical 
stories for them and focuses class time 


on highlighting connections between the 
Bible and modem life. 

During one class this spring, he spent 
most of the hour-and-a-half period on a 
game in which students guessed which 
theme from the Gospel of Matthew or 
which blessing from the Beatitudes that 
Steenbergen meant to connect to when he 
played clips from country songs and Dis¬ 
ney movies. 

His consistent message throughout the 
game was that students should draw moral 
lessons from the Gospels. 

‘“Pure in spirit’ is a good word to equate 
to humility, humble,” he said. “We see hu¬ 
mility, a wise thing that could be applica¬ 
ble for us today. How many of us would like 
to be more humble about something?” And 
later: “Was there a time you helped pro¬ 
vide some cheer for someone and it made 
you aware how good it was?... We can use 
wisdom and apply it in new ways today and 
help people be comforted.” 

That was the sort of teaching that con¬ 
cerned ACLU lawyers, who flagged Steen¬ 
bergen’s class as a potential lawsuit waiting 
to happen. 

A different approach 

At McCracken County High in Paducah, 
Ellen Powless takes a different approach in 
teaching her Bible class. 

All students have a Bible in print as well 
as a Bible app on their phones or school- 
issued laptops. Students read chapters for 
homework and spend much of their class 
time going line by line through the text 
together. 

Powless paces the room, steering her 
students through question after question 
about the words of Scripture. 

“Tell me about Isaac. What do we know 
about Isaac?” she said one morning this 
semester. 

Silence. “That’s OK,” said Powless, who 
has taught English for 21 years in the 
school she also grew up in. “Let’s go to the 
text — Genesis 25.” 

‘“Isaac prayed to the Lord on behalf of 
his wife, because she was barren,’ “ she 
read. “Hmm, what other character have 
we seen that’s dealt with barrenness?” 

In class, she calls biblical figures “char¬ 
acters” and always refers to “their god,” 
not to “God.” 

Maggie Dowdy said she picked this 
course because she thought it would be 
easy. After all, she already knew the Bible 
from church. 

When the class started with the very 
first Bible story — the story of creation 
—she was glad she had chosen it. Here at 
last was the story of human origins that 
she believed in — not the facts of evolution 
that she had been taught in her high school 
science class. 

Only Katie King, 17, expressed doubts 
about the Bible in a discussion one morn¬ 
ing. “I took this class to see for myself if 
this is what I wanted to follow and believe,” 
she told classmates. “My parents are so re¬ 
ligious. They push it a lot.” 

“The Bible per se, some things I’m just 
like -1 don’t know,” said King, who acknowl¬ 
edged that she is often an outlier among 
her peers because she supports abortion 
rights and likes reading New York Times 
articles about politics. “Like one thing — I 
don’t get that people who are good people, 
genuinely good, nice people, have good in¬ 
tentions, but because they don’t believe in 
God, they’re doomed to hell. I can’t accept 
that. I cannot accept that.” 

She hopes to find faith, or to understand 
her lack of it, she said. But she is no longer 
sure that her Bible class can offer her an 
answer. 
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China vows retaliation if 
Trump acts on tariff threat 



Victoria Jones, PA/AP 


Danny Baker speaks to the media at his London home on Thursday. 
Baker tweeted Thursday that he has been fired from BBC after a 
tweet about the royal baby seen as racist. 

BBC fires DJ who tweeted 
chimp photo as ‘royal baby’ 


By Joe McDonald 

Associated Press 

BEIJING — Ratcheting up 
tension ahead of talks in Wash¬ 
ington, China vowed Thursday 
to defend its own interests and 
retaliate if President Donald 
Trump goes ahead with more tar¬ 
iff hikes in a dispute over trade 
and technology. 

Beijing will impose “necessary 
countermeasures” if the increas¬ 
es take effect Friday as planned, 
the Commerce Ministry said. 
It gave no details but a ministry 
spokesman said Beijing has made 
“all necessary preparations,” 
suggesting it might be bracing for 
worsening conflict. 

Trump threw global finan¬ 
cial markets into turmoil with 
Sunday’s threat to raise import 
duties on $200 billion of Chinese 
goods from 10% to 25%. Trump 
complained Beijing was trying to 
backtrack on earlier agreements. 

“If the U.S. tariff measures 
are carried out, China will have 
to take necessary countermea¬ 
sures,” said a Commerce Minis¬ 
try statement. The spokesman, 


Gao Feng, said later that Beijing 
has the “determination and abil¬ 
ity to defend its own interests.” 

The volley of threats reignited 
jitters about global economic 
growth, prompting another round 
of losses on world stock markets. 

If tariff hikes go ahead, “risks 
of a financial market collapse, 
extreme risk aversion, and sharp 
slowdown in global growth will 
spike,” said Philip Wee of DBS 
Group in a report. 

Before this week’s acrimony, 
both sides said negotiations were 
making progress, which helped to 
stabilize financial markets. But 
economists warned a deal might 
be further away than investors 
hoped. 

Trump raised duties on $250 
billion of Chinese imports start¬ 
ing in July over complaints 
Beijing steals or pressures com¬ 
panies to hand over technology. 
That includes a 25% charge on 
$50 billion of goods and 10% on 
$200 billion. 

Washington is pressing Beijing 
to roll back plans for government- 
led creation of Chinese global 
competitors in robotics, electric 


cars and other technologies. The 
United States, Europe, Japan and 
other trading partners say those 
violate Beijing’s market-opening 
commitments. 

American officials also want 
Beijing to reduce subsidies they 
say violate Chinese free-trade 
pledges and to narrow its multi- 
billion-dollar trade surplus with 
the United States. 

Beijing responded with penal¬ 
ties on $110 billion of American 
imports, but is running out of 
goods for tariff hikes due to their 
lopsided trade balance. 

China’s economy czar. Vice 
Premier Liu He, was scheduled 
to leave Thursday for Washing¬ 
ton, according to Gao, the govern¬ 
ment spokesman. 

Liu expressed hope the two 
sides will “meet each other half¬ 
way and care for each other’s 
concerns,” Gao said. However, 
he added, “at the same time, 
China has made all possible 
preparations.” 

Chinese authorities already 
have extended retaliation beyond 
imports by targeting operations 
of American companies in China. 


Associated Press 

LONDON — A BBC disc jockey 
has been fired after using a pic¬ 
ture of a chimpanzee in a tweet 
about the royal baby born to 
Meghan the Duchess of Sussex 
and her husband Prince Harry. 

Danny Baker tweeted Thursday 
that he has been fired after post¬ 
ing an image of a couple holding 
hands with a chimpanzee dressed 
in clothes and the caption: “Royal 
baby leaves hospital.” 


The tweet was seen as a rac¬ 
ist reference to baby Archie’s 
heritage. His grandmother Doria 
Ragland is African American. 

Baker says the posting was an 
“enormous mistake.” It has since 
been deleted. 

BBC Radio 5 Live controller 
Jonathan Wall said Baker “will 
no longer be presenting his week¬ 
ly show for us.” 

Wall says Baker “made a seri¬ 
ous error of judgment on social 
media.” 
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WORLD _ 

Vatican: Priests, nuns must tell church of clei^y abuse 


By Nicole Winfield 

Associated Press 

VATICAN CITY — Pope Fran¬ 
cis issued a groundbreaking law 
Thursday requiring all Catho¬ 
lic priests and nuns around the 
world to report clergy sexual 
abuse and cover-up by their supe¬ 
riors to church authorities, in an 
important new effort to hold the 
Catholic hierarchy accountable 
for failing to protect their flocks. 

The new church law provides 
whistle-blower protections for 
anyone making a report and re¬ 
quires all dioceses around the 
world to have a system in place 
to receive the claims confiden¬ 
tially. And it outlines procedures 
for conducting preliminary in¬ 
vestigations when the accused 
is a bishop, cardinal or religious 
superior. 

It’s the latest effort by Francis 
to respond to the global eruption 
of the sex abuse and cover-up 
scandal that has devastated the 
credibility of the Catholic hier¬ 
archy and his own papacy. And it 
provides a new legal framework 
for U.S. bishops to use as they 
prepare to adopt accountability 
measures next month to respond 
to the scandal there. 

“We have said for years that 
priests must conform to certain 
strict rules, so why shouldn’t bish¬ 
ops and others in the hierarchy do 
the same?” said Cardinal Marc 
Ouellet, head of the Vatican office 
for bishops. “It’s not just a law, but 
a profound responsibility.” 

The law makes the world’s 
415,000 Catholic priests and 
660,000 religious sisters man¬ 
dated reporters. That means they 
are required to inform church au¬ 
thorities when they learn or have 
“well-founded motives to believe” 
that a cleric or sister has engaged 
in sexual abuse of a minor, sexual 
misconduct with an adult, posses¬ 
sion of child pornography — or 
that a superior has covered up 
any of those crimes. 

The law doesn’t require them to 


Lead levels soar around 
Notre Dame Cathedral 

PARIS — Notre Dame Cathe¬ 
dral’s melted roof has left astro¬ 
nomically high lead levels in the 
plaza outside and adjacent roads. 

Paris police say lead levels 
from the roof were found to be 
between 10 and 20 grams per ki¬ 
logram of ground — between 32 
and 65 times the recommended 
limit by French health authori¬ 
ties of 0.3 grams per kilogram. 
The areas closest to the cathedral 
are currently closed. 

The statement Thursday said 
the main danger is lead dust that 
could coat surfaces of nearby 
homes and businesses. To avoid 
lead poisoning, authorities have 
recommended a good cleaning 
with a damp cloth, and that preg¬ 
nant women and children wash 
hands frequently. 

Hundreds of tons of lead were 
used in Notre Dame’s frame, 
as well as the church spire that 
burned and collapsed. 


report to police. The Vatican has 
long argued that doing so could 
endanger the church in places 
where Catholics are a persecuted 
minority. But it does for the first 
time put into universal church 
law that they must obey civil re¬ 
porting requirements where they 
live, and that their obligation to 
report to the church in no way in¬ 
terferes with that. 


If it is implemented fully, the 
Vatican could well see an ava¬ 
lanche of abuse and cover-up re¬ 
ports. Since the law is procedural 
and not criminal, it can be applied 
retroactively. 

Previously such reporting was 
left up to the conscience of indi¬ 
vidual priests and nuns. There 
are no punitive measures fore¬ 
seen if they fail to report, and 


similarly there are no sanctions 
foreseen if dioceses, for example, 
fail to comply. But bishops and 
religious superiors could be ac¬ 
cused of cover-up or negligence if 
they fail to implement the provi¬ 
sions, or retaliate against priests 
and nuns who make reports. 

In another legal first for the 
Vatican, the pope mandated that 
victims reporting abuse must be 


welcomed, listened to and sup¬ 
ported by the hierarchy, as well as 
offered spiritual, medical and psy¬ 
chological assistance. It doesn’t 
mandate financial reparations. 

The law goes into effect June 1 
for an initial three years. Dioces¬ 
es must establish the reporting 
system and confirm it is in place 
to the local Vatican embassy by 
June 1, 2020. 
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Caregiver of 12 kids 
accused of being drunk 

H/l ly COTTAGE GROVE 
I w 1 — Authorities are 
seeking to shut down an unli¬ 
censed Cottage Grove home 
day care after allegations that a 
woman was drunk with 12 small 
children in her care. 

Authorities allege that police 
who searched the home on Feb. 
25 found three of the 12 children 
strapped in their car seats with 
blankets draped over them. Care¬ 
giver Megan Martin, 25, alleged¬ 
ly failed a blood-alcohol test. 

The Minneapolis Star Tribune 
reported that Martin will appear 
in court June 3 on misdemeanor 
charges of child neglect and oper¬ 
ating a home day care without a 
license. 

She’s to appear in court Friday 
in connection with a lawsuit filed 
by the Washington County Attor¬ 
ney’s Office seeking to put her out 
of business. 

Man, dog missing for 
5 days found safe 

A ^ WILLIAMS — Author- 
ities said a 29-year-old 
Minnesota man and his dog were 
found safe five days after getting 
lost in a sparsely populated area 
of Arizona. 

Coconino County sheriff’s 
spokesman Jon Paxton said 
Timothy Coen was found near 
Williams by a resident who rec¬ 
ognized him from a missing per¬ 
son report. Coen was reported 
missing Thursday. 

Coen was driving with his dog 
Harlow when his vehicle broke 
down in an unfamiliar area. 

Both Coen and his dog are re¬ 
ported in good health. 

Man jailed; refused to 
remove obscene sticker 

PI LAKE CITY—Authori- 
r L ties said a Florida man 
was jailed after refusing to re¬ 
move an obscene sticker from his 
vehicle’s window. 

A Columbia County Sheriff’s 
Office report said Dillon Shane 
Webb, 23, was arrested and 
charged with misdemeanor 
counts of violating Florida’s ob¬ 
scenity law and resisting an offi¬ 
cer without violence. 

It said a deputy stopped Webb 
in Lake City because of a sticker 
crudely describing a sexual ap¬ 
petite. The deputy initially cited 
Webb for obscenity with a notice 
to appear in court. 

Officials said the deputy told 
Webb to alter the sticker to change 
the derogatory part but Webb 
refused, citing his First Amend¬ 
ment free speech rights. 

State calls for daylight 
saving time all the time 

COLUMBIA — South 
Carolina may soon join 
the states that are calling for Con¬ 
gress to authorize daylight saving 
time all the time. 

The House Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee approved a bill saying the 
General Assembly planned to 
adopt year-round daylight saving 
time if the move is authorized by 
Congress in a federal law. 


THE CENSUS 

^1^ H ^ The amount a Sonoma, Calif., couple was ordered to pay for uprooting a 180-year-old oak 

M M M M tree and causing other damage to a protected property. The (Santa Rosa, Calif.) Press Demo- 

IB II VI crat reported the case against Peter and Toni Thompson started in 2014, when a concerned 
™ * neighbor reported heavy equipment and digging on a property protected under a conserva¬ 
tion easement. Sonoma County sued the couple and a judge ruled against them last month. 


Jake Danna Stevens, The (Scranton, Pa.) Times-Tribune/AP 

Winding up for disc golf 

Justin Skinner, of Orlando, Fla., who has competed as an amateur in Professional Disc Golf Association events, practices shots at Prompton 
State Park in Prompton, 1^., on Tuesday. 


Around two dozen other states 
are considering or have passed 
similar legislation. 

The bill has passed the state 
Senate and now goes to the 
House. 

Fines mulled for failure 
to clear snow off cars 

HA p AUGUSTA — Maine 
I w I b lawmakers are con¬ 
sidering a bill that would require 
drivers to clear ice and snow off 
their cars before hitting the road. 

The proposal would prohibit 
people from driving at 40 mph or 
faster on a public road with “solid 
precipitation” on the vehicle. The 
fine would be $250 for a first 
offense. 

Supporters say it’s a public 
safety matter, as motorists need 
to be able to see through their 
windshields. They also say flying 
chunks of ice create a hazard. 

Village OKs smoking 
ban at beaches, parks 

HA I ELK RAPIDS — A 
I w 11 northern Michigan vil¬ 


lage decided to ban smoking at its 
parks, beaches and trails follow¬ 
ing complaints about discarded 
cigarette butts. 

The Traverse City Record- 
Eagle reported the Elk Rapids 
Village Council voted to approve 
the ban. 

The ban includes smoking of 
any tobacco product or other 
plant, such as marijuana, wheth¬ 
er using cigarettes, cigars, pipes, 
bongs, vaporizers or electronic 
cigarettes. 

Prohibited areas would include 
all village-owned buildings, plus 
parks, beaches, public access 
sites, fishing piers, trails and 
pathways. 

Firefighters rescue 8 
ducklings from drain 

STORRS—UConnfire- 
I fighters rescued eight 
ducklings from a catch basin on 
campus. 

The school said bystanders 
walking near the school’s chem¬ 
istry building called the fire de¬ 
partment after noticing a mother 
duck and two ducklings crying at 


the storm drain Sunday evening. 

The school said a firefighter at¬ 
tached to a safety rope used a lad¬ 
der to enter the catch basin. He 
reached six of the eight ducklings 
and brought them out. 

The other two had made their 
way down a drain pipe. Crews 
lured those two out using a cord 
attached to a small dish filled 
with Rice Krispies. 

Fireworks return to 
Mount Rushmore 

KEYSTONE — Fire- 
works will return to 
Mount Rushmore National Memo¬ 
rial in South Dakota for the Fourth 
of July celebration in 2020. 

Fireworks at Mount Rushmore 
were discontinued after 2009 due 
to concerns related to the pine 
beetle infestation that increased 
fire concerns in the Black Hills 
National Forest. The forest has 
since rebounded, and there have 
been advances in pyrotechnic 
safety. 

Gov. Kristi Noem, federal In¬ 
terior Secretary David Bern¬ 
hardt and National Park Service 


Deputy Director P. Daniel Smith 
announced the resumption of 
fireworks. 

Civil War exhibit 
opens In Philadelphia 

pA PHILADELPHIA 

— The National Con¬ 
stitution Center in Philadelphia 
is unveiling the nation’s first 
permanent exhibit exploring the 
constitutional debates of the Civil 
War. “Civil War and Reconstruc¬ 
tion: The Battle for Freedom and 
Equality,” opened to the public on 
Thursday. 

The museum says visitors will 
“learn how the equality promised 
in the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence was finally inscribed in 
the Constitution by the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th Amendments.” 

The exhibit includes original 
copies of those amendments, 
Dred Scott’s signed petition for 
freedom, a pike bought by John 
Brown for an armed raid to free 
slaves and a fragment of the flag 
Abraham Lincoln raised at Inde¬ 
pendence Hall. 

From wire reports 
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Advocates push for probe on Amazon's Alexa 



Mark Lennihan/AP 


An Amazon Echo Dot sits on a shelf at the Amazon Prime warehouse 
in New York. Privacy advocates question whether the kid-oriented 
voice assistant violates children’s privacy laws. 


By Matt O’Brien 

Associated Press 

Amazon met with skepticism 
from some privacy advocates and 
members of Congress last year 
when it introduced its first kid- 
oriented voice assistant, along 
with brightly colored models of 
its Echo Dot speaker designed for 
children. 

Now those advocates say the 
kids’ version of Amazon’s Alexa 
won’t forget what children tell it, 
even after parents try to delete 
the conversations. For that and 
other alleged privacy flaws they 
found while testing the service, 
they’re now asking the Federal 
Trade Commission on Thursday 
to investigate whether it violates 
children’s privacy laws. 

“These are children talking in 
their own homes about anything 
and everything,” said Josh Golin, 
who directs the Campaign for 
a Commercial Free Childhood. 
“Why is Amazon keeping these 
voice recordings?” 

A coalition of groups led by 
Golin’s organization and George¬ 
town University’s Institute for 
Public Representation is filing a 
formal complaint with the FTC 
alleging that Amazon is violat¬ 
ing the federal Children’s Online 
Privacy Protection Act, known as 


COPPA, by holding onto a child’s 
personal information longer than 
is reasonably necessary. 

Amazon said in a statement 
that its Echo Dot Kids Edition is 
compliant with COPPA. 

In one example the advocates 
captured on video, a child asks 
the device to remember some 
personal information, including 


her walnut allergy. 

An adult later tries to delete all 
that information, which includes 
the voice recordings and writ¬ 
ten transcripts associated with 
them. But then, when the child 
asks what Alexa remembers, it 
still recalls that she’s allergic to 
walnuts. 

“This suggests that Amazon 


has designed the Echo Dot Kids 
Edition so that it can never forget 
what the child has said to it,” the 
complaint says. 

It also says that about 85% of the 
more than 2,000 games, quizzes 
and other Alexa “skills” aimed at 
kids did not have privacy policies 
posted. Such skills are generally 
produced by independent soft¬ 
ware developers or other third 
parties, not Amazon. 

It’s unclear whether the FTC 
will take up the complaint since 
its investigations are rarely pub¬ 
lic. But the agency has been en¬ 
forcing children’s privacy rules 
more seriously in the past year, 
said Allison Fitzpatrick, a lawyer 
who helps companies comply with 
COPPA requirements and was 
not involved in the complaint. 

That was the case earlier this 
week when the agency issued a 
warning to a Ukrainian firm that 
its three dating apps appeared to 
violate COPPA because they were 
accessible to children, which led 
Google and Apple to pull them 
from their app stores. Earlier this 
year, the FTC imposed a $5.7 mil¬ 
lion fine on popular video-sharing 
app TikTok, the largest COPPA- 
related penalty since the law was 
enacted two decades ago. 

For the FTC to take notice, 
however, Fitzpatrick said there 


usually needs to be evidence of 
“real, actual harm,” not just the 
theoretical harm she said advo¬ 
cacy groups often outline. 

But Fitzpatrick said that, on 
their face, the new allegations 
against Amazon appear trou¬ 
bling. She said the FTC provides 
an exemption that enables a busi¬ 
ness to collect a child’s voice re¬ 
cording without parental consent, 
but that’s only for a temporary 
and specific purpose — such as to 
perform an online search or ful¬ 
fill a verbal command. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (May 10).$1.1488 

Dollar buys (May 10).€0.8705 

British pound (May 10).$1.33 

Japanese yen (May 10).107.00 

$outh Korean won (May 10).1,145.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$1.2996 

Canada (Dollar).1.3496 

China (Yuan) 6 8241 

Denmark (Krone).6.6439 

Egypt (Pound).17.1192 

Euro.$1.1238/0.8899 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8484 

Hungary (Forint).288.06 

Israel ($hekel) 3 5700 

Japan (Yen) 109 64 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3042 

Norway (Krone).8.7584 

Philippines (Peso).52.26 

Poland (Zloty) 3 83 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7490 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3649 

South Korea (Won).1,185.07 

Switzerland (Franc).1.0138 

Thailand (Baht).31.80 

Turkey (Lira).6.2404 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.50 

Discount rate.3.00 

Federal funds market rate.2.40 

3-month bill.2.38 

30-year bond.2.89 
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WEEKEND: SUMMER MOVIE PREVIEW 



Leonardo DiCaprio is shown in a scene from Quentin Tarantino’s “Once Upon a Time in Hollywood,” one of this summer’s original releases directed by auteurs. 


In a sea of franchises, original gems find spots on the schedule, too 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

P ass the popcorn. The summer movie season 
is here. 

You want superheroes? You’ve got “Spider- 
Man: Far From Home” and “Dark Phoenix” 
on the horizon. Or sequels? There’s “Toy 
Story 4,” “John Wick: Chapter 3,” “Godzilla: King of the 
Monsters,” “The Secret Life of Pets 2” and even a “Fast 
& Furious” spinoff, “Hobbs & Shaw.” 

How about a reboot with a casting twist? Look no 
further than the “Dirty Rotten Scoundrels” update 
“The Hustle,” with Anne Hathaway and Rebel Wilson, 
or “Men In Black: International,” with Tessa Thompson 
and Chris Hemsworth. 

Biopics? “Rocketman” is coming and “Brian Banks,” 
too. 

A literary adaptation? There’s “The Sun Is Also a 
Star” and “Where’d You Go, Bernadette.” 

Or a remake of an animated classic? Disney has you 
covered with two: “Aladdin” and “The Lion King.” 

There also is a world of original films that will add 
fresh stories, unique perspectives, depth and diversity 
to the mix. And they’re not all indies. 

Some studios are making big gestures, with original 
horrors, comedies and m^or releases from auteurs: 
Quentin Tarantino has his 1969 Manson-era Los An¬ 
geles film, “Once Upon a Time in Hollywood,” which 
Sony will release; and Danny Boyle has “Yesterday,” 
coming from Universal. 

“Yesterday,” while a fresh conceit, also has a big 
recognizable selling point: It’s about the music of the 
Beatles and what happens when everyone in the world 
forgets that they ever existed — except one struggling 
musician. 

Boyle said with a laugh that the songs are “both the 
enabler and the destroyer. Because if you get them 
wrong, it’s terrible; there’s nothing worse. If you get 



Universal Pictures/AP 


Himesh Patel stars in “Yesterday,” about a struggling 
musician whose fortunes improve when he becomes 
the only person in the world to remember the Beatles. 





Disney is rolling out not one, but two, live-action 
remakes of animated classics: “Aladdin,” starring 
Will Smith, left, and “The Lion King.” 


them right, it gives you an advantage.” 

He even made the bold choice to cast a relatively 
unknown actor in the lead role. 

“Any studio is going to prefer one of the leading men 
if you can get it,” Boyle said. “But there’s a natural 
inhibitor here: They’ve got to be able to play Beatles 
songs.” 

The one who stood out in a sea of “Yesterday” audi¬ 
tions was Himesh Patel, who Boyle said made them 
sound new. 

“It’s not cheap making a Beatles movie. The Beatles 
songs cost money. But (the studio) saw the audition and 
they bought into him,” Boyle said. “He’s a lovely discov¬ 
ery. He has a modern sense of humor.” 

“Yesterday” is not the only big original movie coming 
out this summer featuring a South Asian lead. There’s 
the Bruce Springsteen-soundtracked “Blinded by the 
Light,” from “Bend It Like Beckham” director Gurind- 
er Chadha; the Uber-driver-who-gets-in-over-his-head 
comedy “Stuber,” with Kumail Nanjiani; and Mindy 
Kaling’s “Late Night,” in which she plays a diversity 
hire on a late night talk show writing staff 

There’s also diversity in the independent realm with 
two notable and highly personal visions manifested 
in Lulu Wang’s “The Farewell,” with Awkwafina, and 
“The Last Black Man in San Francisco,” both A24 
releases. 

Wang’s semi-autobiographical film, about a Chinese- 
American family who decides to keep their Chinese 
grandmother’s terminal illness from her, was a break¬ 
out at the Sundance Film Festival. 

“To have an entire film of Asian faces and then have 
it predominantly be not English language, but to still 
have it be American financed and distributed and mar¬ 
keted as a US. production is not the usual,” Wang said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 
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WEEKEND: SUMMER MOVIE PREVIEW 


Docs that have a shot of breaking out at box office 


By Amy Kaufman 
Los Angeles Times 

he top-grossing films at the summer box 
office almost always feature superheroes, 
action heroes or animated characters. But 
last year, some of the best performers at the 
multiplex during the hotter months were 
documentaries. 

Audiences flocked to see nonfiction films about Su¬ 
preme Court Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg, Fred Rogers 


and identical triplets separated at birth. Led by Morgan 
Neville’s Mister Rogers bio “Won’t You Be My Neighbor?” 
— which collected nearly $23 million — three summer 
documentaries surpassed the $10-million mark in 2018. 
To put that in perspective, only three nonfiction films had 
previously topped that financial benchmark in an entire 
year — like in 2012, when the docs that attracted interest 
were a concert flick about Katy Perry, a Disney-funded 
nature doc about chimpanzees and a right-wing political 
film about Barack Obama. 

In other words, documentaries seem to be transcend¬ 


ing their niche, egghead reputation. As Elissa Federoff 
put it at the recent film industry convention CinemaCon: 
“Now we joke in our office sometimes that $10 million is 
the new $3 million.” Federoff is head of theatrical dis¬ 
tribution for Neon, which has found recent success with 
the docs “Three Identical Strangers” and “Apollo 11” and 
this summer will release a behind-the-scenes look at the 
world of black male strippers. 

The latter is just one of the five films we think have the 
potential to do breakout business at the box office this 
summer: 




Sundance Institute/TNS 


‘Ask Dr. Ruth’ 

(Released May 3; Magnolia/Hulu) 

Sure, there have been plenty of docu¬ 
mentaries about badass female senior 
citizens over the past couple of years — 
Ginsburg, Jane Fonda, Gloria Allred, Jane 
Goodall. Get ready to be inspired all over 
again by Dr. Ruth Westheimer, the legend¬ 
ary sex therapist who has been doling out 
frank relationship advice to the masses 
for decades. While you might know her 
as the cute lady with the German accent 
who talks more openly about genitals 
than any other 90-year-old, Ryan White’s 
film pulls back the curtain to delve into 
Westheimer’s backstory. As it turns out, 
much of her success is rooted in her origin 
story: At age 10, she was separated from 
her parents in Germany and sent to a 
Swiss orphanage as they were shipped 
off to concentration camps. Westheimer’s 
resilient, optimistic spirit is infectious and 
seems likely to catch on with moviegoers 
looking for a dose of positivity. 


‘The Biggest Little Farm’ 

(May 10; Neon/LD Entertainment) 

Do you ever find yourself fantasizing 
about quitting your job, abandoning the 
city and decamping for the simple life? 

So did John and Molly Chester. Spoiler 
alert: The simple life ain’t so simple. This 
film documents the Chesters’ journey 
from a small Santa Monica apartment to 
130 acres in Moorpark, 50 miles north of 
Los Angeles, where they started Apricot 
Lane Farms in 2011. Before launching the 
business, the couple knew nothing about 
farming: John was a television director, 
Molly a private chef “The Biggest Little 
Farm” not only serves as a kid-friendly 
environmental primer on how the circle of 
life functions but also offers a real-world 
example of the dedication it takes to turn a 
dream into reality. 

‘This One’s for the Ladies’ 

(June 7; Neon) 

So you loved the “Magic Mike” films 
but haven’t been able to make it to Vegas 
for the live show? Check out Gene Gra¬ 
ham’s documentary about the African 
American stripper community in New 
Jersey. Yes, you’ll see a lot of thongs, 
whipped cream and bare behinds — this 
is NC-17, after all. But what starts out as 
a fun romp turns into a surprisingly emo¬ 
tional look at the men who are drawn to 
the world of adult entertainment and the 
women who devotedly place dollar bills in 
their G-strings. 



Sony Pictures Classics 


‘Maiden’ 

(June 28; Sony Classics) 

When Tracy Edwards decided to put 
together the first all-female crew to com¬ 
pete in an arduous, 33,000-mile sailing 
race around the world, no one thought she 
stood a shot. The sport was dominated 
by men, all of whom underestimated 
the sailing captain and her female team 
competing in the Whitbread Round the 
World Yacht Race. But as Alex Holmes’ 
“Maiden” shows, the 24-year-old was up 
against far more than just sexism in 1989: 
Her team struggled to find funding, was 
misunderstood by the media, and, oh, 
yeah, had to actually navigate the often- 
cruel sea. After watching Diana Nyad 
swim from Cuba to Florida and the brave 
women of the USA Gymnastics team 
stand up against Larry Nassar, the tide 
should be high for this feminist sailing 
saga. 



Sony Pictures Classics 


‘David Crosby: 

Remember My Name’ 

(July 19; Sony Classics) 

Crosby has produced so much memo¬ 
rable music over the course of his career 
that it would be easy to create a fawning 
portrait of the rock ’n’ roll star. But that’s 
not what this documentary is. Produced 
by Cameron Crowe — who interviewed 
the singer as a young journalist — and 
directed by A. J. Eaton, the film takes a 
hard look at Crosby’s addiction struggles, 
womanizing and unruly temper. Through 
the course of introspective sit-downs, the 
77-year-old grapples with the harm he’s 
inflicted on his body through substance 
abuse and tries to understand why so 
many of the people he made music with 
— namely Neil Young, Graham Nash and 
Stephen Stills — no longer speak to him. 
Rarely do celebrity docs come this raw. 



Netflix 


Amy Poehler, left, and Maya Rudolph are pictured in a scene from 
Netflix’s “Wine Country,” which also will get a theatrical release. 


FROM PAGE 22 

“The Last Black Man in San 
Francisco” is another exciting 
discovery from newcomer Jim¬ 
mie Fails, who wrote and stars 
in this story about gentrifica- 
tion and loving a home that’s no 
longer yours. 

“I love that company,” Fails 
said of A24. “They give young, 
new voices a platform.” 

Another outfit taking gambles 
on new stories is Annapurna, 
which backed Olivia Wilde’s 
directorial debut “Booksmart,” 
a sure-to-be breakout about two 
high school overachievers and 
devoted good girls who decide to 
go to a party one night. 

Focus Features is releasing 
Jim Jarmusch’s star-studded 
zombie comedy, “The Dead Don’t 
Die,” with Bill Murray and Adam 
Driver, and Neon has “Wild 
Rose,” about an Irish mother of 
two youngsters, recently released 
from prison, who dreams of 
being a country music star. 

Some found luck with Netflix, 
like Amy Poehler with “Wine 
Country,” which is based on a 
real trip she took with Maya Ru¬ 
dolph, Tina Fey, Rachel Dratch 
and others. In the film, the group 
of friends gets together in Napa 
to celebrate a 50th birthday. 


“There are just not enough 
representations of long female 
relationships,” Poehler said. 
“We’re obsessed with the begin¬ 
nings and endings of things and 
there’s so much to tell in the 
middle.” 

The film will get a limited the¬ 
atrical run, too, but she likes that 
audiences will have the option to 
watch it with wine and then just 
roll into bed if they want. 

“The summer can be a land of 
opportunity for films that offer 
an antidote to the overwhelm¬ 
ing onslaught of blockbusters 
that are the stock in trade of 
the industry’s biggest season,” 
said Paul Dergarabedian, senior 
media analyst for Comscore. 

Of course the franchises usu¬ 
ally earn the most. Last summer, 
the top five films were sequels 
that accounted for over 40% of 
the overall summer box office. 
The last time a non-animated 
original topped the summer box 
office was in 1998 with “Saving 
Private Ryan.” This year needs 
all the help it can get; even with 
the “Avengers: Endgame” boost, 
the year is still down 10.9%. 

But the originals have a 
chance to provide upside. There’s 
rarely the kind of grassroots- 
level buzz as when something 
truly fresh comes along. 



Annapurna Pictures/AP 


Annapurna is one of the studios 
investing in new stories such as 
Olivia Wilde’s directorial debut, 
“Booksmart,” starring Billie 
Lourd, left, and Kaitlyn Dever. 

“Last summer was a great 
example of how original and 
fresh concepts were big drivers 
during the summer months with 
‘The Meg,’ ‘Crazy Rich Asians,’ 
‘Book Club,’ ‘Tag’ as well as the 
documentary ‘Won’t You Be My 
Neighbor?’ all performing better 
than expected at the box office,” 
noted Dergarabedian. 

It’s something that creators 
and studios are fighting to 
preserve. 

“People like original content 
and are excited when there are 


good original movies. I think 
they also like big franchises, but 
I think there’s room for both,” 
said Seth Rogen, who produced 
two films this summer with 
“Long Shot” and the sixth-grad- 
ers-go-wild film “Good Boys.” 
“Studios have an appetite for 
both.” 

Boyle hopes that even with all 
the possibilities on television and 
streaming that there’s still spe¬ 


cialness to going to the theaters 
to see something new. 

“Television is endless time, in 
a way,” Boyle said. “But movies, 
you go and you give two hours 
of your time to one thing, and 
you’re not going to be distracted. 
You sit there and you go, take 
me somewhere and transform 
me. It’s wonderful to be able to 
do that. The spotlight is so much 
more precious.” 
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J im Jarmusch didn’t have to look far for 
zombies. 

“I see a lot of soulless ghouls on the streets 
at night walking along staring into their 
phone and they don’t even know they’re in the world 
anymore,” says the director. “Sometimes I just want 
to shove them out of the way like, ‘Wake up! Get off 
your screen!”’ 

Since Jarmusch’s “The Dead Don’t Die” (June 14), 
a zombie comedy starring Bill Murray, Adam Driver 
and Tilda Swinton, was first announced, excitement 
has steadily grown for what one of cinema’s most 
deadpan auteurs — himself a devoted creature of 
the night — might be up to with horror’s slobbering 
standbys. For Jarmusch, telling a story about today 
inevitably led him to stumbling, inarticulate ghouls, 
and to George Romero. 

“In the past, zombies were like Haitian voodoo 
entities that you could control and have them do your 
bidding. But in George Romero, zombies are uncon¬ 
trollable and a problem,” Jarmusch said in a recent 
interview. “They’re not monsters attacking society 
from outside it. They’re from inside the social struc¬ 
ture that has somehow failed or is collapsing.” 

Collapsing social structures haven’t been great for, 
well, the world. But they have been a boon to the hor¬ 
ror film. And this summer movie season — usually 
a sunny time of air-conditioned escapism in theaters 
— is, fittingly, teeming with demons, serial killers 
and possessed dolls. 

Jarmusch’s film is a more comic post-modern riff 
on the genre; Adam Driver’s character, Jarmusch 
notes, knows he’s in a movie. But more than ever, 
Hollywood’s summer is turning darker, more dis¬ 
turbed and scarier. 

“Now, along with the theatrical experience chang¬ 
ing, the summer is changing,” says Guillermo del 
Toro. “When you have a massive, massive overload of 
action, superhero movies, it’s great to counter that.” 

Del Toro, the modern don of horror who stretched 
the genre in new, fantastical directions in “Pan’s 
Labyrinth” and “The Devil’s Backbone,” produced 
“Scary Stories to Tell in the Dark” (Aug. 9). The film, 
directed by Andre Ovredal, adapts Alvin Schwartz’s 
celebrated campfire tales, stitching together a single, 
slinky narrative. 

“Horror always connects with the social anxiety. 
It’s always alive,” says del Toro. “And right now, 
there’s a great awareness of its social implications, 
and I find that exciting.” 

The summer blockbuster, of course, was born with 
the sound of screams echoing through packed movie 
houses. Steven Spielberg’s “Jaws” (1975) ushered 
in the era of mass-release, heavily marketed sum¬ 
mer thrills. But the season, built on the lucrative 
opportunity of kids out of school for months, came 
to be swamped by superheroes and cartoons and the 
occasional monster movie. 

That began to change with releases like Warner 
Bros.’ “The Conjuring” and Blumhouse Productions’ 
“The Purge,” R-rated films that made profitable in¬ 
roads for horror in summer 2013. While studios have 
often gravitated toward the less primetime months 
on the movie calendar for horror releases, box-office 
hits like “It,” “Halloween” and Jordan Peele’s land¬ 
mark “Get Out,” along with his hit follow-up “Us,” 
have proven the genre’s ability to attract mainstream 
audiences — and usually on a much skimpier budget. 

“People are more open to releasing horror in the 
summer for sure,” says Jason Blum, the producer and 
founder of Blumhouse. “The reason it’s traditionally 
not been is because it’s more expensive to release a 
scary movie in the summer. And people have tended 
to look at scary movies as singles and doubles and 
you shouldn’t go for singles and doubles (as opposed 
to metaphorical home runs) in the summer. But 
recently, these movies have been much more than 
singles or doubles.” 

Nothing this season captures the new order like the 
brashly scheduled release of Orion Pictures’ “Child’s 
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The rebooted “Child's Play” features a remade 
Chucky doll, voiced by Mark Hamill. 
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Above: “The Dead Don’t 
Die,” starring from 
left. Bill Murray, Chloe 
Sevigny and Adam 
Driver, is a comedic 
zombie film. 


Left: “Brightburn” is 
definitely not playing 
for laughs. It has a 
Superman-like setup 
in that an alien child 
crash-lands on Earth. 
Unlike the Man of Steel, 
though, this child 
does not use his 
powers for good. 


Play” reboot (June 21) opposite Pixar’s “Toy Story 
4.” The film, in which Mark Hamill (the original 
summer movie hero in 1977’s “Star Wars”) voices the 
homicidal doll Chucky, on April 30 released a poster 
featuring what appears to be Chucky walking away 
from the mangled body of Sheriff Woody from the 
Toy Story films. 

On Memorial Day weekend, traditionally the 
marquee weekend for the summer movie season, 
Blumhouse will release “Ma” against “Godzilla: King 
of the Monsters” and the Elton John biopic “Rocket- 
man.” Blum compares “Ma,” starring Octavia Spen¬ 
cer and directed by Tate Taylor (“The Help”), to the 
Stephen King adaptation “Misery,” with Kathy Bates. 

“The kinds of movies we want to go see in a movie 
theater are narrowing,” says Blum. “The collective 
theater-going experience is being redefined. What 
we’re finding is clearly superhero movies people want 
to see together in a theater, and horror movies people 
want to see together in a theater.” 

Sony’s superhero horror film “Brightburn” (May 
24) hopes to attract fans of both genres. Produced by 
James Gunn (“Guardians of the Galaxy”), the film 
has a “Superman”-like set-up before taking a menac¬ 
ing turn: an alien child with powers lands on Earth 
but turns out to be, to put it mildly, a handful for his 
adoptive parents (Elizabeth Banks, David Denman). 

Banks says that “Brightburn,” a dark parenting 
parable, was for her a way to examine “our hero wor¬ 
ship in a new light.” 

“For a long time there was this great trust in 
institutions and in people. If an alien comes from 
outer space, let’s assume the best! Let’s hope they’re 
a gift from heaven!” says Banks. “Now, more and 
more there’s so much distrust of people and supposed 
heroes. So many of our quote ‘heroes,’ especially the 
men who have been perceived heroic in the world, 
there’s a curtain being pulled back on so much bad 
behavior.” 

Also on the way are “Conjuring” spinoff “An- 
nabelle Comes Home” (June 28), “Crawl” (July 
12), “Brahms: The Boys 11” (July 26) and “47 Me¬ 
ters Down: Uncaged” (Aug. 16). Netflix, which has 
claimed that last year’s “Bird Box” drew tens of 
millions of viewers on the streaming platform, is also 
in the mix with “The Perfection” (May 24), starring 
“Get Out” and “Girls” star Allison Williams as a 
troubled musical prodigy. 

But for many, the most anticipated — or, in a 
good way, dreaded — release of the summer will be 
“Midsommar” (July 3), Ari Aster’s follow-up to his 
2018 breakthrough, “Hereditary.” Wildly hailed as 
the scariest movie in years, “Hereditary” (released 
last June) summoned a steadily-mounting frenzy 
from the transmissible terrors of a multi-generational 
family. Its distributor, A24, even charted heart rates 
from moviegoers, revealing ever-larger graphical 
mountains of dread. 

Aster cautions that “Midsommar” isn’t “Heredi¬ 
tary.” “It’s something different,” he says, that almost 
belongs to a separate genre. “Really, I see the film as 
being much more of a dark adult fairy tale.” 

The filmmaker has been quoted as calling its story 
of an American couple (Florence Pugh, Jack Reynor) 
visiting a strange and remote Swedish festival “a 
‘Wizard of Oz’ for perverts,”’ but he says the better 
corollary is “Alice in Wonderland.” Like “Heredi¬ 
tary,” it tells a personal story through the demands of 
genre. If “Hereditary” was about family, “Midsom¬ 
mar” is a break-up movie. Aster wrote it four years 
ago after a relationship of his ended. 

In the slow-burning “Midsommar,” a sunny sum¬ 
mer holiday turns sinister. “It’s a vacation movie,” 
laughs Aster, who believes moviegoers get a kind of 
catharsis from a good horror movie. 

“Right now, I think people are feeling particularly 
fatalistic and defeatist. I feel that way too,” he says. 
“There’s some comfort in going to a theater and elect¬ 
ing to watch s— hit the fan as opposed to just sitting 
helplessly in your own life and watching everything 
fall apart. There’s maybe power in dishing out the 
$15 to have it happen.” 
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By Lindsey Bahr 
Associated Press 

S ir Elton John gave actor Taron Egerton 
some unlikely advice for portraying him 
in “Rocketman”: Don’t do an impression. 
Sing the songs the way you want. 

It was a freeing, if unusual, bit of direction 
for a project about himself that John had been 
trying to make for seven years. But it gets to the 
heart of what “Rocketman,” out May 31, is try¬ 
ing to do: Evoke the essence of John’s life, as told 
by John, from his childhood to middle age and 
all the success, tumult and darkness behind all 
those fantastical costumes, and not give audi¬ 
ences a Wikipedia entry. You won’t even hear 
John’s voice at all — Egerton performs the songs 
himself It’s an unconventional biopic for an 
unconventional rock star and John, 72, certainly 
wasn’t going to get in the way of that. 

The project came together in a roundabout 
way, after a few years of false starts. At one 
point, Tom Hardy was signed on to star. But it 
wasn’t until producer Matthew Vaughn — who 
is friends with John and his husband David Fur¬ 
nish and had convinced John to do a cameo in 
his “Kingsman” sequel — proposed the idea of 
Egerton that things started moving forward. 

Director Dexter Fletcher said it was the, “idea 
of Taron playing Elton that ignited it for me.” 
He’d worked with the actor before, on “Eddie the 
Eagle,” and knew he had the vocal chops to do 
it and the daring to be able to “go there” for an 
R-rated musical. 

In “Rocketman,” there will be rock and roll, 
drugs, sex, rehab and an exploration of John’s 
relationship with his then-manager John Reid, 
who is played by “Game of Thrones” alum 



I’m a big 
believer in 
doing things 
that scare you 
— and it is 
intimidating — 
but I wouldn’t 
have done it 
if I didn’t feel 


I was a good 
candidate for 
the job. ’ 

Taron Egerton 

on portraying iconic 
musician Elton John 


Richard Madden. In other words, “Bohemian 
Rhapsody” this is not. 

“It’s where they didn’t dare to go on ‘Bohe¬ 
mian Rhapsody,’ where they didn’t want to go,” 
said Fletcher, who finished the Oscar-winning 
Freddie Mercury biopic after director Bryan 
Singer exited. “It’s part of Elton’s life. He wears 
glasses. He plays the piano. He’s gay... I saw it 
as an opportunity to look at that. It’s responsibly 
and creatively and respectfully handled and I’m 
really happy with what we’ve done. I think it 
might make a difference.” 

“Bohemian Rhapsody” was criticized for 
glossing over Mercury’s sexuality. 

For Egerton, 29, the opportunity to play John 
was a “surreal dream,” if a little daunting. 

“I’m a big believer in doing things that scare 
you — and it is intimidating — but I wouldn’t 
have done it if I didn’t feel I was a good candi¬ 
date for the job,” said Egerton. “I always felt that 
it had the potential to be quite special.” 

He plays the music icon from around age 17, 
when he’s still going by Reginald Dwight, to age 
43. To prepare, he trawled YouTube for old clips 
and acquainted himself with lesser known songs, 
but he knew that there was a limit to what he’d 
be able to glean from the public record, in part 
because the film shows John at some of his dark¬ 
est moments, which weren’t happening when the 
cameras were on. He found that he learned the 
most by getting to know John himself 

Egerton has become good friends with John, 
starting with his “Kingsman” cameo, evolving to 
their first one-on-one outing for takeaway curry, 
and culminating into a relationship where they 
now speak most days. 

“He’s great fun,” Egerton said. “He’s a great 
raconteur and he’s very funny. And he’s very 


interested in me as well.” 

They even have been known to give each other 
gifts. John gave Egerton his first diamond ear¬ 
ring (which Egerton wears for the rehab scenes) 
and Egerton, in return, got John’s prescription 
added to the glitzy glasses he wears in the scene 
where he’s writing “Your Song.” 

“He’s worn them a couple of times since, 
which really touched me,” Egerton said. 

As with the singing, Egerton had the freedom 
to put his own spin and interpretation on things. 

“It’s a fantasy creation,” he said. “When you 
see the film, I hope I am recognizable as him. 
But it’s undeniably me as well.” 

It’s worth reiterating that this is not even at¬ 
tempting to be a documentary. As Fletcher says, 
John is telling his story from memory, and he’s a 
“slightly unreliable narrator.” 

“He is the rocket man. You can’t be pedestrian 
with your storytelling when you’re making a 
movie about a rocket man ... It’s a little psyche¬ 
delic, elevated and kooky,” Egerton said. 

There was one rule Egerton set for himself: 
You will never see him miming any songs. 

Aside from the spectacle of the songs, the 
heart of the film, for Egerton, is John’s relation¬ 
ship with Bernie Taupin, his longtime lyricist 
who is played by Jamie Bell. 

“It’s a platonic love story between Elton and 
Bernie,” he said. 

It’ll be a daunting day, he expects, when John 
sees the final cut, but he and Fletcher are eager 
for audiences to see it. 

“Some things you do for love and some things 
you do for money,” said Fletcher. “We set out on 
this to create something that we will love in 50 
years’ time.” 
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MAY 

8 


FRANCHISE FACTS 


JUNE 

7 


“Wine Country” (in theaters; May 10 Netfiix) 

— Amy Poehler has assembled the Avengers of 
comedy, Maya Rudolph, Tina Fey, Paula Pell, 
Rachel Dratch and Ana Gasteyer, in this Netfiix 
film about a 50th birthday trip to Napa, Calif. 

10 

“The Hustle” — Anne Hathaway and Rebel 
Wilson put a female spin on “Dirty Rotten 
Scoundrels.” 

“Detective Pikachu” — Ryan Reynolds lends 
his voice to the cuddly yellow Pokemon in this 
live-action mystery. 

17 

“John Wick: Chapter 3 - Parabellum” — •- 

Everyone’s favorite assassin is back and this time 
the Keanu Reeves character has a $14 million 
price on his head. 

“The Souvenir” — Tilda Swinton co-stars in this 
Sundance breakout about a young film student 
who gets wrapped up in a fraught relationship. 

24 

“Aladdin” — This live-action reboot of the 
animated classic from director Guy Ritchie finds 
Will Smith in the role of the Genie. 

“Booksmart” — Kaitlyn Dever and Beanie 
Feldstein star as overachieving high school 
students who decide to break the rules for once 
one epic night in this SXSW breakout comedy. 
“Brightburn” — This James Gunn-produced 
thriller with Elizabeth Banks puts a sinister spin 
on a classic superhero tale. What if the alien 
child who lands on earth isn’t actually good? 

31 

“Godzilla: King of the Monsters” — “Stranger •— 
Things” breakout Millie Bobby Brown makes her 
big screen debut alongside Kyle Chandler, Vera 
Farmiga and O’Shea Jackson.” 

“Ma” — Octavia Spencer terrorizes some young 
kids in this thriller from “The Help” director Tate 
Taylor. 

“Rocketman” — Taron Egerton uses his own 
voice to play Elton John in this fantasy musical 
biopic, with Jamie Bell and Richard Madden. 

ALSO PLAYING 

May 1 

“Knock Down the House” (Netfiix and select 
theaters) 

May 3 

“The Last Summer” (Netfiix) 

“Non-Fiction” 

“Ask Dr. Ruth” 

“The Intruder” 

“El Chicano” 

May 10 
“Tolkien” 

“Charlie Says” 

“The Biggest Little Farm” 

“Poms” 

“All Is True” 

“My Son” 

May 17 

“All Creatures Here Below” 

“Trial by Fire” 

“A Violent Separation” 

“See You Yesterday” (Netfiix) 

“A Dog's Journey” 

“The Sun is Also a Star” 

May 22 

“The Tomorrow Man” 

May 24 
“Halston” 

“Echo in the Canyon” 

“Isabelle” 

“The Poison Rose” 

“The Perfection” (Netfiix) 

“Rim of the World” (Netfiix) 

May 29 

“Always Be My Maybe” (in theaters; May 31 on 
Netfiix) 

May 31 
“Domino” 



‘JOHN WICK: CHAPTER 3 - PARABELLUM’ 

Number of films in series: 3 
Average box office: $68 million 
Average Rotten Tomatoes score: 88 percent 
A slick, hyper-violent action thriller starring Keanu Reeves as 
a hard-bitten assassin with nothing left to lose, 2014’s “John 
Wick” proved a surprise sleeper, spawning a cult franchise 
with its own increasingly ornate mythology. Impressively, the 
follow-up took in more than double the first film’s $43 million 
haul. But the third installment — with the now 54-year-old 
Reeves returning for more “gun fu”-style action — will truly 
test whether the series can continue along that trajectory. 


—• ‘GODZILLA: KING OF THE MONSTERS’ 

Number of films: 3 
Average box office: $185 million 
Average Rotten Tomatoes score: 75 percent 
Technically the 35th installment in the venerable rampaging- 
giant-lizard franchise, “Godzilla: King of the Monsters” marks 
the third outing in Warner Bros.’ more recently minted 
“MonsterVerse” after 2014’s “Godzilla” and 2017’s “Kong: 
Skull Island.” Teeing up “Godzilla vs. Kong,” due next 
year, “King of the Monsters” will provide the latest test of 
the remaining appetite for a series that already holds the 
Guinness World Record for the longest continuously running 
movie franchise. 




‘X-MEN: DARK PHOENIX’ 

Number of films in series: 12 •— 

Average box office: $215 million 
Average Rotten Tomatoes score: 74 percent 
Released two years before “Spider-Man” and five before 
“Batman Begins,” Bryan Singer’s 2000 hit “X-Men” helped 
kick-start the modern superhero craze, introducing Professor 
Xavier, Wolverine, Magneto and the rest of the Marvel mutants. 
As the franchise has sprawled through sequels, prequels and 
spinoffs like “Deadpool” and “Logan,” the reception among 
critics and audiences has swung between enthusiastic and 
meh, and it remains to be seen where this continuation from 
the underwhelming “X-Men: Apocalypse” falls. 


‘MEN IN BLACK: INTERNATIONAL’ 

Number of films in series: 4 

Average box office: $207 million 

Average Rotten Tomatoes score: 66 percent 

Sony Pictures captured box office lightning in a bottle in 

1997 when it paired Will Smith and Tommy Lee Jones as 

secret agents charged with keeping Earth safe from rogue 

intergalactic aliens. Now, after two sequels produced steadily 

diminishing returns at the box office, the studio is hoping to 

give the sci-fi comedy franchise a new lease on life, with Chris 

Hemsworth, Tessa Thompson and Liam Neeson stepping in 

to try to replicate the unlikely chemistry of Smith and Jones. 




‘TOY STORY 4’ •- 

Number of films in series: 4 

Average box office (domestic): $284 million 

Average Rotten Tomatoes score: 99 percent 

Injecting a simple premise — toys that come to life — with 

savvy humor and heartstring-tugging emotion, 1995’s “Toy 

Story” made history as the first fully computer-animated 

feature-length film and set the template for all of Pixar’s 

smashes. Two decades on and nine years after the best 

picture-nominated “Toy Story 3,” Pixar pushes the franchise 

to a fourth installment — with Sheriff Woody, Buzz Lightyear 

and the gang on a fresh adventure involving a new toy named 

Forky. Could audiences start to tire of this plaything? 


‘ANNABELLE COMES HOME’ 

Number of films: 6 

Average box office: $91 million 

Average Rotten Tomatoes score: 58 percent 

Centered on real-life paranormal investigators Ed and Lorraine 

Warren, 2013’s supernatural horror film “The Conjuring” 

scared up $137 million in grosses and strong reviews, 

kicking off a string of sequels and spinoffs that have delivered 

wildly varying critical and box-office results. “Annabelle: 

Creation,” released in 2017, was seen as one of the stronger 

installments but — in a summer that will also see Chucky 

reborn in a “Child’s Play” remake just one week earlier — it’s 

unclear how much appetite there is for scary-doll movies. 



Schedule from The Associated Press; franchise capsules from The Los Angeles Times 


-•“Dark Phoenix” — Sophie Turner’s Jean Grey 
gets the spotlight in this X-Men sequel set a 
decade after the events of “X-Men: Apocalypse.” 
“Late Night” — Mindy Kaling wrote and stars 
in this comedy about an aspiring comedy writer 
who gets the dream job on the writing staff of 
Emma Thompson’s late night show. 

“The Last Black Man in San Francisco” — A 
gem of a film about legacy, gentrification and the 
meaning of “home.” 

“The Secret Life of Pets 2” — Harrison Ford 
makes his animation debut alongside Kevin Hart, 
Tiffany Haddish, Patton Oswalt and Dana Carvey 
in this sequel to the immensely popular first film. 

14 

-•“Men in Black: International” — Tessa 
Thompson and Chris Hemsworth take up the 
mantle of this franchise with “Straight Outta 
Compton” director F. Gary Gray at the helm. 
“Shaft” — Samuel L. Jackson returns to the 
role of John Shaft II in this Tim Story-directed 
film about his FBI agent son, John “JJ” Shaft Jr., 
played by Jessie Usher. 

“The Dead Don’t Die” — Jim Jarmusch brought 
together a starry cast, including Adam Driver, Bill 
Murray, Selena Gomez and Tilda Swinton, for this 
zombie comedy. 

“Murder Mystery” — Jennifer Aniston and Adam 
Sandler re-team for this film about a cop and his 
wife who become suspects in the murder of a 
billionaire. 

21 

“Child’s Play” — Mark Hamill lends his vocal 
talents to the voice of the demonic doll Chucky in 
this reboot of the 1988 horror film, with Aubrey 
Plaza and Brian Tyree Henry. 

-• “Toy Story 4” — Woody, Buzz and Bo Peep 
are back with old and new pals, like Forky, in this 
sure-to-be-emotional sequel about everyone’s 
favorite sentient toys. 

28 

-• “Annabelle Comes Home” — In this third 
“Annabelle” film, Ed and Lorraine Warren’s 
daughter (Mckenna Grace) and her baby-sitters 
are the targets of the murderous doll. 

“Yesterday” — A freak accident ends up erasing 
The Beatles and their music from the world’s 
memory except for the one struggling musician 
who uses it to his advantage in this charmer from 
director Danny Boyle. 

ALSO PLAYING 

June 7 

“I Am Mother” (Netfiix) 

“The Black Godfather” (Netfiix and in theaters) 

“This One’s for the Ladies” 

“Burn Your Maps” 

“Katie Says Goodbye” 

“Papi Chulo” 

“Pavarotti” 

June 12 

“Rolling Thunder Revue: A Bob Dylan Story 
by Martin Scorsese” (theaters and on Netfiix) 

June 14 

“American Woman” 

“Being Frank” 

“Daughter of the Wolf” 

“Deep Murder” 

“Hampstead 
“Wild Rose” 

June 19 
“Beats” (Netfiix) 

“The Edge of Democracy” (theaters and Netfiix) 

June 21 

“Anna” 

“Nightmare Cinema” 

“Toni Morrison: The Pieces I Am” 

June 28 

“Killers Anonymous” 

“Maiden” 
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WEEKEND: SUMMER MOVIE SCHEDULE 


JULY 

2 


FRANCHISE FACTS 


AUGUST 

2 



“Spider-Man: Far From Home” — There is life •- 
after “Avengers: Endgame" for Peter Parker (Tom 
Holland) on a school trip to Europe, where Jake 
Gyllenhaal’s Mysterio complicates things. 


“Midsommar” — “Hereditary” director Ari Aster 
is back to scare audiences again with this film 
about a couple vacationing in a Swedish village 
with possible cult tendencies. 


“Ophelia” — The women of “Hamlet” take 
center stage in this film with Daisy Ridley and 
Naomi Watts. 

12 

“21 Bridges” — Chadwick Boseman puts down 
his “Black Panther” suit to play a disgraced NY 
detective pursuing a cop killer in this gritty thriller 
with Taylor Kitsch and Stephan James. 

“Stuber” — A ride-share driver played by Kumail 
Nanjiani gets in over his head when he takes a 
cop (Dave Bautista) on pursuit as a passenger in 
this comedy. 

“The Farewell” — This Sundance phenomenon 
stars Awkwafina in a rare dramatic role as one 
part of a Chinese American family that decides 
to lie to their grandmother about her terminal 
diagnosis. 

19 

“The Lion King” — Jon Favreau’s hyper-realistic 
CG update of the animated classic featuring the 
voices of Donald Glover, Beyonce, Seth Rogen 
and James Earl Jones, returning as Mufasa. 
“David Crosby: Remember My Name” — A 
documentary about the singer-songwriter. 


‘SPIDER-MAN: FAR FROM HOME’ 

Number of (Spider-Man) films: 9 
Average box office: $290 million 
Average Rotten Tomatoes score: 74 percent 
Since 2002’s “Spider-Man,” Sony Pictures has kept its sole 
comic book franchise humming through an ever more 
complex web of reboots, sequels and spinoffs. 

Following up on Spidey’s highly successful re- 
introduction with 2017’s “Homecoming,” which 
fully immersed the character in the Marvel 
Cinematic Universe, “Far From Home” takes the 
web-slinger— now played by Tom Holland — on 
a school trip to Europe with his friends, where 
he comes up against Jake Gyllenhaal’s villain 
Mysterio. The goal is to make it past “The 
Amazing Spider- 
Man,” which 
stalled out 
after its 
sequel. 



‘FAST & FURIOUS PRESENTS: HOBBS & SHAW’ •- 

Number of films: 9 

Average box office: $117 million 

Average Rotten Tomatoes score: 57 percent 

Since roaring out of the gate with “The Fast and the Furious” in 2001, this 
series has adhered to a simple (some would argue simple-minded) formula 
of muscle cars, musclebound stars and high-octane smashy- 
smashy to increasingly robust worldwide box office. But with 
“Hobbs & Shaw,” the franchise takes a somewhat risky left 
turn, spinning off Dwayne Johnson’s federal agent Luke / 

Hobbs and Jason Statham's mercenary Deckard Shaw 
in their own buddy action-comedy. Vin Diesel is nowhere 
in sight. 


“The Great Hack” — This documentary takes a 
close look at the Cambridge Analytica scandal. 


26 

“Once Upon a Time in Hollywood” — Quentin 
Tarantino takes audiences back to Charles 
Manson-era Hollywood in this film about an 
actor (Leonardo DiCaprio), his stuntman (Brad 
Pitt) and neighbor Sharon Tate (Margot Robbie). 
“Brahms: The Boy II” — An unsuspecting young 
family moves into the Heelshire Mansion and 
gets to meet Brahms in this sequel to the 2016 
film, with Katie Holmes. 


“Dora and the Lost City of Gold” — A live- 
action family adventure based on the animated 
series with Eva Longoria, Eugenio Derbez and 
Isabel Moner as Dora. 


ALSO PLAYING 

July 5 

“Marianne & Leonard: Words of Love” 
“The Return of Martin Guerre” 

“Phil" 

July 12 
“Armstrong” 

“Crawl” 

“Lying & Stealing” 

“Summer Night” 

“The Art of Self Defense” 

July 19 

“Above the Shadows” 

“Sword of Trust” 

July 26 
“Astronaut” 

“Mike Wallace is Here" 

“Skin” 


-• “Fast & Furious Presents: Hobbs & Shaw” 

— The first “Fast & Furious” spinoff focuses 
on Dwayne Johnson and Jason Statham’s 
characters as they try to combat Idris Elba and 
help Shaw’s sister (Vanessa Kirby). Expect equal 
amounts quips and muscles. 

“Luce” — The parents of an adopted teenager 
and model student start to question everything 
after reading a disturbing essay he wrote. With 
Naomi Watts and Octavia Spencer. 

9 

“The Kitchen” — When their husbands are 
arrested by the FBI, Melissa McCarthy, Tiffany 
Haddish and Elisabeth Moss have to run the 
Hell’s Kitchen organized crime scenes in the 
1970s in this film loosely based on a comic. 
“Brian Banks” — The true story of a high school 
football star (Aldis Hodge) with a promising 
future at USC who is wrongly convicted for a 
crime and spends years in jail. Greg Kinnear co- 
stars as one of the people who tries to help. 

“In The Shadow of the Moon” — Set in 
Chicago, a detective is searching for a serial killer 
who murders based on the lunar cycle. With 
Boyd Holbrook and Michael C. Hall. 

14 

“Blinded by the Light” — A teenager in the 
U.K. in 1987 finds solace in the music of Bruce 
Springsteen in this film based on journalist 
Sarfraz Manzoor’s memoir. 

16 

“Good Boys” — From producer Seth Rogen, this 
raunchy comedy follows three sixth grade boys 
who ditch school one day. 

“Where’d You Go, Bernadette” — Filmmaker 
Richard Linklater adapts Marla Semple’s 
bestseller about a woman (Cate Blanchett) 
who perplexes her family when she suddenly 
disappears. 

“The Informer” — A former criminal played by 
Joel Kinnaman is working undercover for the FBI 
when a dicey job takes him back to his old prison 
in this adaptation of the novel “Three Seconds.” 

23 

“Brittany Runs a Marathon” — Jillian Bell plays 
a woman who attempts to change her messy, 
party-girl life around by starting to run in this 
charming Sundance acquisition. 

“Angel Has Fallen” — Gerard Butler is back for 
a third time as unlucky secret service agent Mike 
Banning. Now there’s a problem on Air Force 
One, but Harrison Ford is not involved. 

“Official Secrets” — Keira Knightley plays a 
whistleblower in this political thriller from Gavin 
Hood. 

ALSO PLAYING 

Aug. 2 

“Love, Antosha” 

“A Score to Settle” 

“The Nightingale” 

Aug. 9 

“One Child Nation” 

“Corporate Animals” 

“Scary Stories to Tell in the Dark” 

Aug. 14 

“The Angry Birds Movie 2” 

Aug. 16 

“47 Meters Down: Uncaged” 

“The Tracker” 

Aug. 23 
“Driven" 

“Freaks” 

Aug. 30 
“Angel of Mine” 

“PLAYMOBIL” 
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'Detective; Pikachu': 
much better than 
it should be 


\ * ’ 'Vv 


Pikachu (voiced by Ryan Reynolds) 
teams up with Tim Goodman (Justice 
Smith, left) to solve a mysterious 
murder in “Pokemon Detective 
Pikachu.” With Kathryn Newton. 

Warner Bros. Pictures/AP 



By Kristen Page-Kirby 
The Washington Post 

I t may be surprising, to put it mildly, 
to read a review of “Pokemon Detec¬ 
tive Pikachu” that also mentions 
“Blade Runner.” (More on this later.) 
But in a world where goldfish turn into 
dragons and baby dinosaurs walk the 
streets with tails afiame, stranger things 
have been known to happen. 

For the uninitiated, Pokemon are mythi¬ 
cal creatures of varying types that each 
have special abilities. (Ask your local 10- 
year-old to list a few of the many species 
and their powers.) Working with human 
trainers, they battle one another for 
supremacy by using their powers to attack 
opponents. The phenomenon started in 
the 1990s with video games, evolving into 
a cartoon series, a card game and eventu¬ 
ally the ever-present cultural juggernaut 
it is today. “Pokemon Detective Pikachu,” 
the first live-action/animated entry into 
the canon, is only the latest fuel to keep 


the fire burning — and the money fiowing. 

“Detective Pikachu” takes the mostly 
cuddly creatures out of the ring and puts 
them on the streets of a place called Ryme 
City, where Pokemon and people live 
together in relative harmony. The story 
starts outside the city limits, with Tim 
Goodman (Justice Smith), a 22-year-old 
insurance adjuster who has given up his 
dream of becoming a champion Pokemon 
trainer. 

After the death of his father in a myste¬ 
rious accident, Tim heads to Ryme City to 
set his dad’s affairs in order, only to dis¬ 
cover an amnesiac Pokemon lurking in his 
father’s office: It’s the yellow, rodent-like 
critter known as Pikachu. Though Poke¬ 
mon can normally only articulate varia¬ 
tions of their own names — e.g., pika pika, 
delivered here by the original voice of the 
cartoon Pikachu, Ikue Otani — this partic¬ 
ular specimen (voiced by Ryan Reynolds) 
can talk. He convinces Tim to try to get to 
the bottom of his father’s death. 


Here’s where “Blade Runner” comes in. 

Just as Ridley Scott created a film-noir 
vision of the future — all neon lights and 
crowded streets — director Rob Letter- 
man (“Monsters vs. Aliens”) has rendered 
a dizzyingly complex and visually daz¬ 
zling Ryme City. “Detective Pikachu” em¬ 
braces other noir tropes as well, down to 
the film’s snappy dialogue and trenchcoat- 
clad femme (not quite) fatale: a BuzzFeed- 
style journalist (Kathryn Newton) who 
compiles Pokemon listicles, yet aspires to 
bigger things. 

It’s a clever kind of world-building. The 
film’s Pokemon — all of whom are CGI 
— look so real you’ll want to reach out and 
cuddle them, especially Pikachu. That 
verisimilitude makes “Detective Pikachu” 
feel like more than a kids’ movie, extend¬ 
ing its appeal to nostalgic adults who may 
remember the Pokemon-card-filled bind¬ 
ers of their own childhoods. 

The screenplay, however, isn’t terribly 
innovative — you’ll see some twists com¬ 


ing — but Smith makes for a compelling 
straight man to Reynolds’ caffeine-ob¬ 
sessed Pikachu, who’s thrilled to find a 
human who can understand him. Reyn¬ 
olds, known for the “Deadpool” movies, 
jettisons that character’s foul mouth in 
this PG-rated outing, yet he brings a simi¬ 
lar, blunt-spoken charm to this sweet-at- 
the-center role. 

If you’re a stranger to the world of 
Pokemon, you’ll probably miss dozens of 
Easter eggs. It’s handy to have a 10-year- 
old at your side, whispering such insights 
as: “Psyduck can see into the future” and 
“That’s the original battle music.” 

Is “Detective Pikachu” a movie for 
everyone? Hardly. But it’s way better than 
it should be. It seems that when you take a 
little yellow creature with a heart of gold 
and turn him into a soft-boiled detective, 
something special is in the cards. 

“Pokemon Detective Pikachu” is rated PG for ac¬ 
tion/peril, some rude and suggestive humor and 
thematic elements. Running time: 104 minutes. 


Spirited Toms’ lacks magic of a certain cheerleading movie franchise 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 


T he elevator pitch for 
“Poms” had to have 
been: “It’s ‘Bring It On’ 
in an old folks home!” 
because that’s exactly what it is. 
The brilliant 2000 cheerleading 
comedy is the gift that keeps on 
giving (to the tune of, count ’em, 
five sequels), so it makes sense 
to try and re-create that magic 
by mapping the formula onto 
something like a Diane Keaton 
vehicle. But while “Poms” ekes 
out a few authentically mov¬ 
ing moments, it lacks the acidic 
wittiness of Jessica Bendinger’s 
script, which was the essential 
quality that made “Bring it On” 
such a winner. 

Shane Atkinson makes his 
feature screenwriting debut on 
“Poms,” and director Zara Hayes 
takes a story by credit as well. 

It’s a formulaic piece, relying 
heavily on the fish-out-of-water 
tale of “Bring It On,” as well as 
Diane Keaton’s erudite and fraz¬ 
zled star persona. Keaton stars 
as Martha, a single, childless 



STXfilms/AP 


Diane Keaton, center, starts a cheer squad at a retirement home in 
“Poms,” co-starring Rhea Perlman, left, and Jacki Weaver. 


woman in her 70s who moves 
from New York City to a Georgia 
senior living community. She 
has a dire cancer diagnosis she’s 
decided to ignore, as well as a re¬ 
pressed dream of cheerleading, 
symbolized by the high school 
uniform she’s held onto for all 


these years. 

The cranky, isolationist 
Martha meets her match in her 
bubbly and outgoing neighbor 
Sheryl (Jacki Weaver), who is so 
persistent in her companionship 
that Martha simply succumbs. 
Peer pressured to join a club 


by septuagenarian mean girl 
Vicki (Celia Weston — the only 
performer to nail the necessary 
wackiness yet with wit), Martha 
convinces Sheryl and a few other 
women to join her in a cheerlead¬ 
ing club. Training montages, 
interpersonal feuds and viral 
videos ensue as they chase their 
dream of competing in a presti¬ 
gious cheer competition. 

The story and plotting are 
thin and merely serviceable at 
best, and it often feels like the 
film has barely been written. 

We know almost nothing about 
Martha aside from her prickly 
personality and secret illness. So 
it’s hard to follow her emotional 
transitions, which turn on a dime 
and feel unearned. Much like a 
cheerleading routine, the story 
hits every expected beat, but it 
rings hollow. 

Atkinson and Hayes do man¬ 
age to achieve a few touching 
moments and even some inspir¬ 
ing displays of independence. 

The friendship between Martha 
and Sheryl becomes the emo¬ 
tional touchstone of the film, and 
especially Weaver helps carry 


the heart of the relationship. 
There’s even an undercurrent 
of rebellion in their cheering, 
bucking the prescribed behavior 
of what older women “should” do 
and what the prissy Vicki deems 
an acceptable pastime. The 
group refuses to be shamed, and 
even stands up to the controlling 
men in their lives. 

One area where “Poms” 
surprises is in its forthright 
and funny treatment of death. 
“I’m just here to die,” Martha 
informs Vicki flippantly, who 
reminds her to aim higher than 
that. In a place where death is 
palpable and frequent, there’s a 
certain amount of gallows humor 
among the inhabitants of the 
community. While the fear of 
death remains, it’s not something 
that will ever stop these gals 
from doing what they want. Why 
worry about dying when you 
can spend your time dancing? 
Although “Poms” is an imperfect 
package, one can’t help but take 
the message to heart. 

“Poms” is rated PG-13 for some lan¬ 
guage/sexual references. Running 
time: 91 minutes. 
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Lila South Vietnamese Specialties opened in October 2015, specializing in home-cooked southern 
Vietnamese dishes. The bistro is down the street from the K in Lantern mall in Kaiserslautern, Germany. 



The crisp greens of the 
Vietnamese mustard green 
soup — canh cai be xanh 
— hide a cooked eg®. 



Vietnamese bun bo nam bo 
is traditionally beef noodle 
salad, but at Lila, the dish can 
be served with fried tofu. 


After Hours: Germany 



Lila South Vietnamese Specialties is small but cheerful and clean, with freshly-cut flowers 
and Asian decor brightening the cozy dining room. 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

F rom its family-run kitchen to em¬ 
phasis on traditional recipes, Lila 
appears to have the right ingredi¬ 
ents to back Hoa Hiep Nguyen’s 
bold claim that his downtown bistro serves 
up the most authentic Vietnamese food in 
town. 

The restaurant specializes in southern 
Vietnamese cuisine, and both Nguyen and 
his wife, Thi My Hanh, share cooking du¬ 
ties with Nguyen’s uncle. They’re from the 
region, where they grew up on family meals 
cooked with Vietnamese staples such as 
rice, noodles, fresh vegetables, marinated 
meats and herbs. 

But though Nguyen is very convincing 
when he says, “What we eat at home, we 
cook here,” the food at Lila really does the 
talking. 

I was surprised to learn that Lila has been 
open since October 2015, having only heard 
of it recently after a colleague mentioned it. 

I found it hiding in plain sight a few blocks 
from the K in Lautem mall. 

The restaurant is small, with seating for 
about two dozen, but it’s clean and bright 
inside, the decor highlighting the Vietnam¬ 
ese culture and country. 

After two hours chatting with the friendly 
Nguyen and hearing of his harrowing 
journey to Germany as a refugee after the 
Vietnam War, I left with a greater apprecia¬ 
tion of the food he and his family prepared 
— and the thought that Lila might be one of 
the best-kept secrets in Kaiserslautern. 

For starters, the canh cai be xanh — or 
mustard green soup with egg — was deli¬ 
cious. The greens were fresh and crisp, a 
nice accompaniment to the fully-cooked egg 
in a clear broth. 

I chose the bun bo nam bo for the main 
course — beef (bo) and noodles, southern 
Vietnamese style (nam bo). Instead of beef, 

I opted for a vegetarian version, a substitute 
that can be made for any meat dish on the 
menu. 

As with the soup, my first impression 
was how fresh everything tasted. I dug in 
and had a belly-full before the rice noodles 
disappeared. The huge mound of noodles 
served with fresh vegetables and tofu mixed 
in a savory brown sauce and topped with 
chopped peanuts could easily feed two 
people. 

It left no room for Lila’s sweet desserts, 
such as the baked bananas with honey and 
sesame balls. 


Unlike some of Lila’s customers, particu¬ 
larly Vietnamese living in Germany or Viet¬ 
namese Americans stationed here with the 
US. military, I had no prior expectations. 
With no knowledge of what Vietnamese food 
should taste like, I can’t say whether it’s 
authentic. I can say, however, that the food 
was good and fresh and certainly tasted like 
a home-cooked meal. 

The menu at Lila includes a selection 
of southern Vietnamese dishes, as well as 
more traditional Asian dishes of grilled 
meat and fish served with different sauces, 
such as curry, sweet and sour, peanut and 
mango. Lila also has a separate sushi menu. 

The Nguyens also post on Lila’s Face- 
book page when special items are avail¬ 
able, which typically only last a few days. 
Recent specials included a dish of grilled 
pork with thin sheets of steamed rice and 
the bright green pandan cake, flavored with 
pandan leaves instead of vanilla, Nguyen 



Husband-and-wife team Thi My Hanh, left, 
and Hoa Hiep Nguyen, left to right, cook 
Lila’s authenthic south Vietnamese dishes. 


said. “That’s how we make it in Vietnam,” 
he said. 

svan.jennifer(i)stripes.com 
Twitter; @stripesktown 


LILA SOUTH VIETNAMESE SPECIALTIES 


Location: Richard-Wagner Str. 9a, 67655 
Kaiserslautern, Germany 
Hours: Monday to Saturday, 11 a.m. to 
10:30 p.m.; Sunday and holidays, noon to 
10:30 p.m.; Wednesday, closed 
Dress: Casual 

Prices: Main courses start at 6.50 euros 
(about $7.30). Vietnamese specialty 
dishes average a little higher, starting 
from 8.50 euros (about $9.55). 


Portions are big. Most appetizers and 
desserts cost less than 5 euros. Takeout 
available. Cash is the only accepted form 
of payment. 

Information: phone: (49) (0) 631 
31183430; Facebook: Lila Imbiss Sudviet- 
namesiche Spezialitaten. Street parking 
available, also parking garage at K in 
Lantern mall. 

— Jennifer H. Svan 



Kranch; The latest 
condiment combo 
no one really needs 

Like Brangelina and Kimye, 
portmanteaus of famous pairings 
keep entering the lexicon, and 
Kraft Heinz wants to add some 
more. The company started 
with Mayochup, the combina¬ 
tion of mayonnaise and ketchup 
(why not ketchonnaise?) that the 
company released last fall. And 
it must have been a success, be¬ 
cause they’ve just come out with 
three more Franken-condiments: 
Mayomust (mayo + mustard), 
Mayocue (mayo + barbecue 
sauce) and the best-named one 
yet: Kranch (ketchup + ranch 
dressing). 

Kranch. KRANCH. This is a 
word you cannot help but say out 
loud. Ranch dressing is having 
a revival, but it almost doesn’t 
matter what this tastes like. The 
most important thing — Heinz’s 
greatest gift to America this 
summer — is the opportunity to 
say, “Hey, brah, can you pass me 
some KRANCH?” It is absurd. 

Are we really this lazy? 

There’s an argument to be 
made that combinations of 
condiments, while good on their 
own, can come together to create 
something even better — see: 
the European Union. Thousand 
Island dressing, for example, is 
made of mayonnaise, ketchup 
and relish, along with other 
spices. Though these new sauces 
have a simpler, 50/50 recipe, you 
could make the case for a value 
add with two of them. Mayocue 
functions as either a very creamy 
barbecue sauce or a mayonnaise 
dip with a smoky tang. It would 
be good on chicken tenders, fries 
and a chicken sandwich. Kranch 
is more ketchup at first taste, 
then more ranch — but you won’t 
care, because they’re both good 
on fries. It would also work on 
onion rings! 

But Mayomust? It’s a food 
product that is also a complete 
sentence. It’s hard to think of the 
application for this, other than 
ham and/or turkey sandwiches. 
The only real benefit is that it 
saves you the time it takes to 
get two separate jars out of the 
fridge. 

It seems as if the condiments 
are novelties that Kraft Heinz is 
counting on people to impulse- 
purchase. And if that’s the case, 
why stop here? There are so 
many other combinations they 
could make. Mustard + relish 
= Mustish (great on hot dogs!). 
Ketchup + mustard = Kustard. 
Worcestershirennaise. Tartard 
Sauce. These are all good names. 
Not as good as Kranch, perhaps, 
but then again, Kranch could 
have had an even better name: 
Retchup! 

— Maria Judkis 
The Washington Post 
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Above: A visitor to the 
Bundesgartenschau BUGA, 
Germany’s federal garden show, 
poses for a photo behind a bed 
of blooming flowers. The event in 
Heibronn runs through Oct. 6. 

Right: Hoop-La, a giant sculpture 
by American artist Alice Aycock, is 
one of many works of art spread 
out through the gardens of the 
Bundesgartenschau. 

Photos by Michael Abrams/Stars and Stripes 


“WE,” by Jaume Plensa. 

Works by local artists are also on 
display in temporary, rotating exhibits 
housed in containers. 

Even if gardening or art is not your 
thing, you can still stroll through the 
grounds, or relax on the seating sprinkled 
throughout. 

One area simulates a dune rose garden 
like those on the German North Sea island 
of Sylt, with beach bar included. 

There are playgrounds for the kids, 
including a rock-climbing wall and two 
small beaches. A boat plies the Alt- 
Neckar, ferrying visitors to three different 
stops on the grounds, giving people a view 
from the river. 

Restaurants, snack stands, cafes and a 
wine bar cater to one’s culinary needs, but 
you can also pack a picnic to enjoy among 
the flowers. 

Should you miss it, the next BUGA is 
in Erfurt in 2021. Two years later, it is 
in Mannheim on the grounds of the US. 
Army’s former Spinelli Barracks. 

a'brams.mike@strlpes.com 

Twitter: @stripes_photog 


In full bloom 


Germany’s Bundesgartenschau: Come for the 
flowers, stay for the art, architecture, leisure 


By Michael Abrams 
Stars and Stripes 

T here is a lot blooming in Heil- 
bronn these days. 

The German city on the banks 
of the Neckar River is host to the 
country’s federal garden show. 

The Bundesgartenschau — or BUGA, as 
it is known for short — covers an area of 
nearly 100 acres on what was once indus¬ 
trial wasteland. 

Around a million flower bulbs were 
planted here for the show, along with thou¬ 
sands of shrubs, trees and other plants. 

Not as pretty, but almost as interesting 
is what was pulled out of the ground in 
preparation: a ship’s bow with anchor, a 
railroad car and a truckload of unexplod¬ 
ed ordnance, among other things. 

As the name suggests, the BUGA is 
about gardens, but there is so much more 
— art, architecture, environment, rest and 
recreation. 

The grounds encompass two lakes, and 
an arm of the river, the Alt-Neckar, has 
been incorporated in the show. 

The biennial exhibit, hosted by differ¬ 
ent cities, has often been used to upgrade 
a neighborhood or establish a new part of 
town, but this is the first BUGA to actually 
have residents. 

One section of the grounds is called the 
Stadtausstellung, or city exhibit. Here 
are the beginnings of a new city quarter 
that will expand after the show ends in 


October. 

More than 800 people already 
live here in apartment buildings that 
include a kindergarten and bakery. In 
the future, up to 3,500 people will reside 
in the area. 

The garden exhibits show how different 
kinds of gardens can be grown, be it with 
herbs, flowers or fruits and vegetables. 
One exhibit is on beekeeping and the 
importance of the little creatures for life 
on earth. 

Plenty of art dots the grounds, from 
the soaring “’Hoop-La,” by Alice Aycock, 
to the playful “Monumental Brooke with 
Beach Ball,” by Carole A. Feuerman, and 


Children visit “Monumental Brooke with 
Beach Ball” at the Bundesgartenschau. 


Heilbronn is off Autobahn A6 on the 
Neckar River, about 40 miles north 
of Stuttgart, about 90 miles east of 
Kaiserslautern and about 100 miles 
south-east of Wiesbaden. 

Follow the BUGA logo to parking. The 
Heilbronn main train station is across 
from the grounds, about a six-minute 
walk to the gate. 

TIMES 

Daily, 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. through Oct. 6. 

COSTS 

Admission is free for people under 15; 

8 euros for people 16 to 25; 23 euros if 
you are 26 to 66; and 21 euros for se¬ 
niors 67 and above. Parking is 5 euros. 

FOOD 

There are restaurants scattered 
throughout the grounds. 

INFORMATION 

Online: buga2019.de. Under Haupt- 
menu, scroll down to Service and then 
BUGA — Life in Bloom for information 
in English. Dogs are not allowed on the 
BUGA grounds. 

— Michael Abrams 


Above: A painted steel sculpture 
by Spanish artist Jaume Plensa sits 
among the f iowers. 

Left: A fiower in fuli bloom is seen 
at the garden show. About a million 
fiower buibs have been or wili be 
planted for the event. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 
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TOP TRAVEL 
PICKS 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




Night of the Museums 
in Frankfurt 

An exceptional night of art, 
music, performance and culi¬ 
nary specialties awaits visitors 
to Germany’s financial capital on 
Saturday night. 

Frankfurt’s annual Night of 
the Museums will see more 
than 40 museums and cultural 
institutions throughout the city 
and nearby Offenbach stay open 
from 7 p.m. until as late as 2 a.m. 
with special programs planned. 
On board for the first time ever is 
Frankfurt’s beautifully reno¬ 
vated Old Town area, home to 
several historical museums. 

Visitors have a wonderfully 
diverse list of events to choose 
from. Watch medieval and ba¬ 
roque dance moves performed 
by a troupe in the Kaisersaal 
gallery of Kaisers and Kings of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Experi¬ 
ence Peruvian night at the city’s 
zoo. Take a guided tour of the 
monumental sculptures of Bruno 
Gironcoli, watch a contemporary 
dance show or kick back to the 
sounds of a jazz and funk band in 
the Schirn Kunsthalle. 

Tickets go for 14 euros per 
adult and 9 euros for ages 18 and 
under; these are available online 
or that night. The ticket includes 
use of shuttle buses, a historic 
tram and a shuttle boat. The 
event’s central information point 
is located on the Roemerberg. 
Online: nacht-der-museen.de 

Flower time 
in Girona, Spain 

The towering stone walls and 
ancient buildings of Girona, 
Spain, make this a city worth 
exploring year round, but never 
more so than during its annual 
flower spectacle. Temps de Flors. 

From May 11-19, the city will 
be awash in the rainbow colors 
of blossoming beauty. Displays 
are set up throughout the Barri 
Veil in a way that integrates the 
neighborhood’s architectural 
highlights with the greenery 
itself Local businesses, hotels 
and restaurants compete to have 
their arrangements named the 
best in town. Some displays will 
grace interiors as well. 

Performances planned for the 
occasion will include a cap- 
pella choirs and folk and dance 
groups, and an ensemble pre¬ 
senting Tahitian dance. Several 
local restaurants serve special 
menus incorporating edible parts 
of flowers into their cuisine. 

Exhibitions are accessible 
from 10 a.m.-10 p.m. daily. Entry 
is free. Online: gironatempsde- 
flors.cat 



asian food 

Call 0631-58047 for Pick-Up Orders 
Tue-Sun 11am-9pm Mon Closed 
Weilerbacher Str. 110 
67661 Kaiserslautern 


Neue Amberger StraBe 39 
92655 Grafenwbhr 
09641 9369-0-www.hotelboehm.de 


S 4?^ Two Locations: 

^ ^ HohenloherstraBe 8 

70435 Stuttgart 
flir, {[r^ni/TT o ana 

N MarienstraBe 28 
70178 Stuttgart 
TRIPLE B • High Quality Burgers 
www.beef-burger-brothers.de 


Schilierpiatz 3-5 
67655 Kaiserslautern 
0631 3702 7570 
(.Enchilada-kaiserslautern.de 


OUTLETCITY METZINGEN 

Lindenpl. 5, 72555 Metzingen 
-r49 (0)7123 38 11 61, 


1ERTLOVERS 


4=—-^ Kaiserstr. 117 

67661 Kaiserslautern-Einsiedlerhof 
0631-99328 

www.cantina-mexicana.com 


Anastasia Greek Specialties 

nMarkwinkel 1,92655 Grafenwbhr 
09641-9292955 

www.anastasia-grafenwoehr.de 


Breakfast • Lunch 
Daily Special 
Coffe&Cake 
Homeade Ice Cream 
Sunday Breakfast 


Turmstr6 

71088Holzgeriingen 
07031 414777 
www.dasstadtcafe.de 


Opening Times 
Mo-Fr 8:30am to 7pm 
Sa 9am to 6pm 

Sun 9am to 7pm 


1:30 - 15:00 & 17:30-23:30 
I accepted - Master Card/Visa 
Tel. 06134-258928 
ann Strasse 8, Mainz-Kosthein 


□RECTORY 


Restaurants 


KAISERSLAUTERN 


STUTTGART 


BAVARIA 


RHEIN MAIN 


XiimtbluiG 


BOHM 


COCKTAIL 
CASINO 
HAPPY Hour 
ENCHI Hour 


: - DieRfurtEr Str. IB | B2B55 GrafenwOhr 


D52-58SG75e 


olio e pane 


\ ■ 


BULLS 


C2 




Opening Hours: 

Mon - Sat 11:30am -10pm 




E AT 


HOTEL 

RESTAURANT ^ 

BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraBe 39 

92655 Grafenwbhr-09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehm.de 

H^^COURTYARD 

Harriott 

NORDEN5TADT 

^ pullmon 

Vollmoellerstrasse 5 - 70563 

VAIHINGEN - STUTTGART 

BOOK TODAY 0711 730 2300 


S TAY 

Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments, 

Hot Tub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, 

American/German Owned, 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Tel: 08824-9120 ■ Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 

VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 

Hotel villa© 

Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 

Amberger Str. 9 - 92249 Vilseck 

E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 

Tel.: 3-49(0) 9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 
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Cave in to 

culture 

Okinawa World visitors get 
an entertaining, educational 
overview of island’s history 


By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

E ven travelers who seek 
out the most authentic 
cultural experiences 
and are repelled by the 
commercialism of cultivated 
tourist traps might enjoy Oki¬ 
nawa World. 

This expansive park — about 
30 minutes southeast from Naha 
in Nanjo City — boasts a host of 
extraordinary and fun attrac¬ 
tions that incorporate Okinawa’s 
beauty and mysticism. 

Okinawa World captures 
everything that is exceptional 
about Japan’s southern island 
prefecture — including tradi¬ 
tional eisa dancing, architecture, 
tropical fruits and majestic 
caves. 

The first mgjor selling point of 
Okinawa World is Gyokusendo 
Cave. The limestone cave system 
is one of the largest in Japan and 
features breathtaking examples 
of stalactites, stalagmites and 
flowstones, including exhibits 
with names like the “ceiling 
of spears,” “bell of the rising 
dragon” and “Asia’s grand hall,” 
all set among colorfully lit pools. 

Gyokusendo is beautifully 
maintained and easily travers¬ 
able, with walkways, stairs and 
hand rails. The walkways can 
get slick, but if one is careful, it 
can be a most refreshing escape 
from Okinawa’s smothering sum¬ 
mer heat and humidity. 

Because of the stairs, it is the 
only Okinawa World attraction 
that is not wheelchair accessible. 

Head over to Eisa Plaza to 
see an eisa dance presentation, 
which is traditionally performed 
on Okinawa during the Obon hol¬ 
iday to honor the spirits of ances¬ 
tors. Okinawa World’s seasoned 
troupe of actors offer a lively 
presentation set to the rhythmic 
beats of large barrel drums and 
the distinct snakeskin-covered 
sanshin, a three-string guitar 
that is so recognizable it has be¬ 
come almost like Okinawa’s sitar. 

The performance, offered four 
times a day, includes Okinawan 
folklore, intriguing costumes and 
dragon dancing. 

Kingdom Village encapsulates 
hundreds of years of ancient 
culture into an area roughly the 
size of a couple of football fields. 
The buildings of the Tradi¬ 
tional Crafts Village resemble 
an ancient Shuri Castle town and 
house pottery studios, teahouses 
and cultural museums. 


There, children can paint their 
own shisa (the part lion, part dog 
from Okinawan mythology) or 
have their picture taken while 
wearing traditional Okinawan 
clothing. 

Crafts like cloth dyed in indigo 
and handmade paper or weav¬ 
ing are also available for pur¬ 
chase, and visitors can stop by 
the Ryukyu Glass Studio to see 
how Okinawa’s brilliant, colorful 
glass is made. 

The Culture Center offers a 
view into Okinawa’s “history, cul¬ 
ture and daily life,” according to 
its website. The museum offers 
a glimpse into the past through 
a collection of photographs and 
shisa from Okinawan antiquity. 

The park also boasts an 
Okinawan tropical orchard with 
450 trees and plants that bear 
100 types of fruit such as mango, 
pineapple and papaya, according 
to Okinawa World’s website. 

Pose for a picture in front of 
one of Okinawa’s ancient tradi¬ 
tional thatched roof structures, 
among sweet-smelling fiowers or 
sit down for a cold coconut at the 
parlor next door. 

Nanto Brewery brews its Oki¬ 
nawa Sango Beer on site using 
water pumped up 325 feet from 
the Gyokusendo Cave. The water 
is rich in calcium and minerals 
and is considered one of the 100 
most acclaimed water sources in 
all of Japan. 

One can also watch brewers 
make habu sake, which is not for 
the faint of heart; bottles have 
an entire venomous habu snake 
submerged inside — fangs out 
— along with herbs, according to 
the website. The snake is said to 
inspire virility and mute exhaus¬ 
tion and stress. 

You can learn more about 
the snake at the Habu Museum 
Park, which features a snake and 
reptile exhibit and a snake and 
mongoose show. 

Okinawa World has a large 
shopping center in the middle of 
the park that sells local snacks, 
desserts, drinks and souvenirs. 

It can feel a bit shameless when 
you are purposefully funneled 
through it to access various park 
attractions. However, Okinawa’s 
charm and beauty never fail to 
inspire, making even the most 
discerning visitor want to take a 
piece of it home with them. 

Okinawa World ensures that 
they can. 

burke.mattdistripes.com 
Stars and Stripes reporter Aya 
Ichihashi contributed to this report. 




Okinawa Worid offers visitors a chance to see 
a performance of the traditional Okinawan 
folk dance called eisa, which is usually 
performed during the Obon holiday to honor 
the spirits of one's ancestors. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: 1336, Tamagusuku Maekawa, Nanjo-city, 
Okinawa Prefecture, 901-0616 

TIMES 

Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m.; last admission at 
5 p.m. 

COSTS 

A general admission pass for access to all Okinawa 
World attractions is 1,650 yen (about $14.80) for 
adults and 830 yen for children. Cheaper tickets to 
specific attractions like Kingdom Village and Habu 
Museum are also available. 

FOOD 

The park features a restaurant that serves a buf¬ 
fet of local Okinawan dishes. Nanto Brewery also 
provides beer and other alcoholic beverages, along 
with other shops selling local snacks and a parlor 
for sampling coconuts and tropical fruits. 

INFORMATION 

Phone: 098-949-7421; Website: gyokusendo.co.jp/ 
okinawaworld 

— Matthew M. Burke 
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Molly Sprayregen is photographed at her destination after an eight-day climb to Mt. Everest Base Camp on April 13. 

Trek to Base Camp allows regular hikers a chance at part of iconic climb 


By Molly Sprayregen 

Associated Press 

W henever I told someone I was 
planning to climb to Mount 
Everest Base Camp this 
spring, I received the same 
shocked and wide-eyed response: “Be 
careful!” While that’s good advice for any 
adventure, it was difficult to convince 
friends and family that this trip would not 
at all be the same thing as actually climb¬ 
ing Mount Everest. 

Instead, the Everest Base Camp Trek 
provides an opportunity for regular hikers 
like me to tackle a feasible portion of one 
of the most iconic climbs in the world. 

Base Camp is located at 17,600 feet, well 
below the peak of Everest (29,029). Base 
Camp is where those planning to summit 
spend weeks acclimatizing and preparing 
for their journey. It is the farthest you can 
go using only your legs, before equipment 
like ropes and ice picks get involved. 

Our eight-day journey to Base Camp 
began at 9,300 feet, in the small Nepalese 
mountain town of Lukla. There are no 
roads to Lukla. It is accessible only by a 
30-minute plane ride from Kathmandu. 
When we landed, I was shocked to find 
the area crowded and bustling, filled with 



Hikers encounter many prayer flags and 
Buddhist monuments along the Everest 
Base Camp Trek in Nepal’s Sagarmatha 
National Park. 

locals selling trinkets and outdoor gear, 
and what felt like hundreds of trekkers 
preparing for their climbs. 

From Lukla, we wound our way up 
muddy paths and across dangling suspen¬ 
sion bridges, stepping aside for herds of 
yak and dzo (yak/cattle hybrids) as we 
walked further and further into the most 
remote area in which I have ever hiked. 

Yet, it didn’t feel that way. Small towns 
continued to greet us all the way up. 
There were lodges to stay in. There were 


Photos courtesy of James and Molly Sprayregen/AP 


restaurants and bars. I have photos at the 
world’s highest Irish pub and the world’s 
highest bakery. In one of the larger 
towns, Namche Bazaar, at about 11,200 
feet, there was even a North Face store. 

In these towns, dozens of miles from the 
nearest road, all food and supplies are 
brought in by helicopter, porter or animal. 

In addition to breathtaking, 360-de- 
gree views of the Himalayas, elaborate 
Buddhist monuments lie along the entire 
route. Every day along the trail we saw 
massive, intricately painted boulders and 
colorful stupas (structures meant to bring 
good karma) wrapped in multicolored 
prayer fiags. At one point, we even toured 
a large, fully functioning monastery. 

The terrain is not as difficult as you’d 
expect. Anyone in good physical shape 
could do it, and I have done many other 
hikes that I found more challenging. We 
climbed several thousand feet per day, but 
the inclines were relatively gradual. This 
trek, instead, should be known for its pan¬ 
oramic views and the unique experience 
of hiking through these remote towns. 

Of course, the trip is not without risks, 
but they lie in unexpected places. The 
flights to and from Lukla are the most 
dangerous part of the journey. The Lukla 
airport has long been considered one of 


the most dangerous airports in the world 
— in fact, a fatal crash occurred while we 
were there. I tried to push the knowledge 
of the airport’s dangers to the furthest 
recesses of my mind as I boarded a tiny 
propeller plane bound for that very place. 

The plane ride is beautiful, with 
mountains on all sides, but the landing is 
enough to put even the fiercest adventurer 
on edge. A standard runway is between 
6,000-8,000 feet long; Lukla’s is only 1,700 
feet long. It’s sloped upward to help slow 
the plane before it hits the solid rock wall 
waiting at the end of it. At the other end 
is a 2,000-foot drop. After landing safely, 
we were mesmerized watching the planes 
taking off for Kathmandu literally fly off 
the edge of a cliff 

Altitude sickness also is a concern, 
although if you work with an experienced 
guiding company, as we did, they will en¬ 
sure that you climb slowly to acclimatize. 
We had two layover days and hiked a far 
shorter distance each day than our bod¬ 
ies were capable of going. This itinerary 
helped us grow accustomed to the air as it 
grew thinner. 

Hiking slowly didn’t feel like a burden, 
as it allowed extra time to take in those 
jaw-dropping views. The higher I climbed, 
the more I felt like I could reach out and 
touch the shimmering, snow-capped 
peaks. The further we progressed, the 
more the mountains seemed to bend to¬ 
ward us, like we were inside a snow globe. 

At several points, we caught sight of 
Everest’s majestic peak peering out from 
behind its neighbors. Most of Everest lies 
in Tibet, but the peak is in Nepal. As such, 
the trek to Base Camp does not actually 
take place on Mount Everest, but inside 
Sagarmatha National Park — Sagarmatha 
being the Nepalese name for Everest. 

Each day, as we made it a little higher, 
the air became a little thinner and our 
breath a little shorter. By day eight, the 
time between each step I took had grown 
significantly. I was breathing hard. My 
feet were dragging and my head pound¬ 
ing. I trudged slowly upward, but upward 
nonetheless, knowing the goal was within 
reach. 

By mid-afternoon, we hiked across 
the final ridge and Base Camp came into 
view. We had made it to the gateway to the 
top of the world. 

Base Camp rests on a massive glacier. I 
high-fived my group and took in the sight 
of dozens of yellow tents pitched across 
the ice, tents belonging to those preparing 
for their ascent. According to my trekking 
guide, the glacial terrain changes so rap¬ 
idly that the expeditioners have to move 
their tents every two weeks. 

We took pictures beside the sign declar¬ 
ing we were there and feasted on dark 
chocolate almond bark to celebrate. As 
the afternoon clouds rolled in, we lay back 
and watched the mountains disappear 
above our heads. The cheers and squeals 
of more trekkers arriving filled the air as 
it began to snow. 

It may not have been the top, but it was 
nonetheless a spot where most people 
on the planet will never set foot. I feel so 
lucky to have stood in that very special 
place, and, as I always do at the end of a 
hike, I feel so strong knowing it was my 
own two feet that got me there. 



STARSOSTRIPES. JOB ANNOUNCEMENTS 


i Multimedia Sales Manager 


NF-04 (World Wide) - US Citizens and Non-Citizens 
Salary $50,000 - $70,000 per year 

Stars and Stripes is looking for an employee to workout of our Tokyo Japan office. If selected for this NF-04 position you will be responsible 
for the development and performance of all sales activities in the assigned market. If you have previous supervisory experience and you - 

have experience with revenue management then this is the opportunity you have been waiting for. Ability to speak conversational ^ 

Japanese is a plus but not required. https://www.usajobs.gov/GetJob/ViewDetails/522721200 
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Keeping it light 


Millennials interested in inheriting ‘Mad Men’-era 
antiques, not their parents’ big, heavy furniture 


By Erin Arvedlund 

The Philadelphia Inquirer 

G rand pianos. Your grandparents’ floral 
china. Heavy, dark dressers. Crys¬ 
tal and collectible flgurines, such as 
Lladro and Hummels. And fur coats. 
Mischa Greenberg has seen them all bursting 
out of closets and attics at her baby boomer cli¬ 
ent homes around Philadelphia. 

And, she says, all that stuff isn’t worth much. 
“People can’t even give their things away, 
because young people don’t collect,” said the 
founder of Moves-Made-EZ.com, who special¬ 
izes in downsizing and moves for Boomers. 

The market for antiques, older furniture 
and collectibles — once a popular alternative 
asset — today has become a mediocre flnancial 
investment. 

That’s in part due to the ocean of “brown fur¬ 
niture” and antiques flooding the marketplace 
from downsizing boomers, a flood that experts 
estimate began about 10 years ago. 

Only the very highest-end jewelry will fetch a 
good price for resale, she said. 

“Most of it isn’t popular. The millennials 
and Gen Xers don’t dangle emeralds. And the 
fur coats I put on eBay? Most of them sell for 
between $50 and $500 to buyers in China,” said 
Greenberg. 

Even military collectibles on the lower end of 
the price scale aren’t maintaining value. Civil 
War-era swords, for example, sold for $2,000 a 
decade ago, said art appraiser and former FBI 
investigator Robert Wittman. 

“Today, they go for $800 to $850 for a stan¬ 
dard-issue sword,” Wittman said. “Young people 
would rather have a top-of-the-line iPhone than 
a grand piano.” 

The desire for hand-me-down furniture 
evaporated due to taste and economics. Millen¬ 
nials might enjoy antiques but can’t afford them, 
or don’t have space, as rents rise and living 
spaces shrink. 

“Young people have built-in dressers, draw¬ 
ers, and closets — not furniture that’s big and 
heavy. Millennials don’t make enough to be able 
to buy the big homes and apartments. They rent, 
and studio or townhouse rentals in Philly are 
small. Even the free furniture from mom and 
dad isn’t flnding a home,” Wittman said. 

As boomers age, “all their stuff’s glutting the 
market. They’re the biggest population, and as 
they age, there’s so much out there that the bot¬ 
tom has fallen out,” said Wittman. 



What millennials want: Ame Jacobsen chairs 
and similar mid-mod treasures. 

Martin Mai, TCS, Zuna Press/TNS 


High-end colonial furniture from the 1700s, 
collected by the Winterthur Museum and other 
institutions, still fetches exceptionally high 
prices. But those pieces are not what drives 
the antiques secondhand buyer — who instead 
wants everyday usable furniture. 

Philadelphia’s premier auctions show large 
amounts of once-pricey furniture selling for 
discounts. At an auction this year, a six-piece 
mahogany Chippendale-style bedroom set with 
ball-and-claw feet sold for just $750. 

Wittman himself just bought six high-end 
chairs made in North Carolina, which retail 
new for $2,500. “I got them for $200” at Briggs 
Auction, headquartered in Garnet Valley, Pa., 
he said. 

However, an Ame Jacobsen red chair and ot¬ 
toman, with straight midcentury modern design, 
fetched more than $3,500 at a recent Briggs auc¬ 
tion. It’s a trend that Philadelphia auctioneers, 
such as Freeman’s, have tried to capitalize on by 
featuring affordable, midcentury modern pieces 
that appeal to millennials. 

Photograph your stuff 

If you can’t bear to part with something, take 
a photograph of it for sentimental value, said 
Clemence Scouten, founder of Attics Anony¬ 
mous. She helps families create personal histo¬ 
ries of their relatives and heirlooms. 

“When your parents are gone, you’re attached 
to furniture or china or stemware. But you 
can take a picture and make a book out of it,” 
Scouten said. 

“My mom was French. My grandmother had 
an enormous hutch for china and flatware. It 
followed her throughout her life. But my mom 
couldn’t sell it, and it didn’t fit in an apartment,” 
she said. “When my mom died, we sold every¬ 
thing, and I went out to my car and wept. It’s 
complicated.” 

She advises families to sell expensive pieces 
of art and divide proceeds among heirs. 

“You sell it and share the cash. There are 
ways to preserve what was meaningful about 
the object without the object itself. That’s where 
there is opportunity. Don’t put it in storage. Take 
pictures of it and make a book, explaining where 
and from whom it came,” said Scouten. 

She charges clients a $75 hourly rate to orga¬ 
nize, and a flat rate to write books about their 
families and possessions. 

“One client wanted a book about her mom’s 
hats,” she said. “That kind of emotional associa¬ 
tion you can pass on.” 



GADGET WATCH 


Multifunctional lamp 
reduces desk clutter 




The 

DemerBox 
incorporates 
a port 
plug, which 
makes a 
waterproof 
seal. 

Demerbox/TNS 


The base of the LumiCharge II 
LED desk lamp is a Qi wireless 
fast-chai^ing pad. 


The tough DemerBox is sure 
to be the life of the party. It’s a 
great-sounding Bluetooth sound 
system built into a Pelican Case 
and 100 percent waterproof 

Inside the box is a pair of 
3-inch, 8ohm, aluminum cones 
with rubber surround drivers. 

Other features include a 
50-hour battery life, which is 
recharged with the included AC 
adapter. With the internal USB 
charger, you can keep other 
devices charged up as well. 

The Pelican outcast case is as 
durable as a case can be. Pelican 
is known for making the most du¬ 
rable cases with military grade 
standards, resulting in cases that 
are pretty much indestructible. 
DemerBox incorporates a port 
plug, which makes the water¬ 
proof seal. 

Measuring just 10.62-by-9.68- 
by-6.87 inches with a 5.44-pound 
weight, it’s easy to take along. 
While other speakers are water¬ 
proof, having the speakers built 
into the durable Pelican case 
makes it a perfect combination. 

There is also a small amount of 
storage room for phones, wallets 
and keys to keep them safe and 
dry while you’re on the water. 
Bluetooth will have a 100- 
foot range from your 
media source, so 
keep in mind that 
while the Demer¬ 
Box is waterproof, 
in most cases what 
you’re using to 
send the music is 
not. 

Online: demer- 
box.com; $349, 
available in royal 
blue, matte black, 
orange and yellow 


By Gregg Ellman 


T he LumiCharge II is 
coming to a desk near 
you. 

After a successful 
crowdfunding campaign on 
Indiegogo, the multifunctional 
LED desk lamp charging station 
has launched and is available for 
purchase with a June delivery. 

Even if you’re one of the few 
who has a clutter-free desk, 
you’ll still enjoy the lamp’s ben¬ 
efits and features. And if you’re 
like me, with endless clutter, this 
makes a big dent in getting a few 
things organized and cleaned up. 

LumiCharge refers to its prod¬ 
uct as the “Swiss army knife” of 
smart desk lamps. If you’ve used 
one of those knives, you’ll under¬ 
stand the versatility of the lamp, 
which is far from just a lamp. 

It’s great when used as a lamp, 
though, with 10 levels of bright¬ 
ness and 3 LED light colors — all 
from energy-efficient low-heat 
LED bulbs. A motion sensor 
night light will detect movement 
in the dark and give you a soft 
light to And your way around. 

The base of the lamp is a Qi 
wireless, fast-charging pad so 
assuming you have a Qi-charg- 
ing phone, just place it on the 
base and it charges. Androids, 
iPhones or any other Qi-enabled 
phone will work. 

A built-in universal charging 
dock spins around to expose 
lightning, USB-C and Micro 
USB charging ports to dock and 
charge non-wireless devices. 
Only one of those connections 
can be used at a time since the 
dial exposes the one you’re using 
while the others will be turned 
away. But there is an extra 
USB port to connect your own 
charging cable for an additional 
device. 

Both the wireless and dock 
charging features are built to be 
case friendly. 

A smart LED dimmable 
display on the arm of the lamp 
turns the lamp into an informa¬ 
tion center with the date, day of 
the week, temperature and time. 
A built-in alarm clock can also 
be set for alerts and appoint¬ 
ments. 

After the crowdfunding cam¬ 
paign is over, the LumiCharge 
II will be $159 and available in 
black, silver and white. 

Online: thelumicharge.com/ 
products/lumicharge-ii- 
prelaunch 
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Kill RIIPC DFAII EDF entry Iron Rain looking to make 
liILL DUUO ULHII a name tor itself with western audience 


By Blake Morse 

Shacknews.com 

think that the Earth Defense Force 
series is one of those games you 
either get, or you don’t. You either 
understand what’s great about an 
arcade-style third-person shooter that 
lets you blow up giant insects in a chaotic 
fervor, or we probably just don’t get each 
other and never will. I don’t think I’m 
alone in the sentiment, either. While the 
EDF series may never have the reach of 
some other titles, what it does have is a 
dedicated fan base. That following has 
only grown over the years as the game has 
improved. Now we find ourselves on the 
precipice of an entirely new era for the 
series as Iron Rain launches on the PS4. 

Iron Rain isn’t so much a new chapter 
for EDF as it is an entirely new story 
made with a Western gaming audience in 
mind. In many ways. Iron Rain succeeds 
at delivering key new features and details 
that fans will be excited to experience, but 
at the same time, multiple aspects stay the 
same, for better or for worse. 

Players take on the role of the Closer, 
a legendary soldier who survived a key 
battle against an alien invading force 
seven years earlier. Since that time, the 
Closer has been in cryogenic suspension 
awaiting a moment when once again his 
special skills and one-of-a-kind physical 
augmentation gear (PA-Gear) would be 
needed to protect the homeworld. Now the 
Closer must battle the mysterious alien 
aggressors as well as a rogue faction of 
soldiers known as the Kindred Rebellion. 

This is the first time I’ve ever seen cut 


scenes and soldiers be more than name¬ 
less fodder, which is a nice touch, but the 
dialogue and characters are as cheesy as 
ever. The writing is still very much on that 
late-night sci-fi B-movie level, and very 
laughable. 

Iron Rain does deliver one of the most 
enjoyable and extremely challenging 
experiences that I’ve ever had with the 
EDF series. It doesn’t reinvent the wheel 
as far as gameplay or mechanics go, but it 
does make some great tweaks that make 
it one of the most notable entries in the 
franchise’s history. This is still a game 
that’s primarily 
about blowing up 
bugs, aliens and 
kaiju monsters, but 
there are many 
more customization 
options. 

The pivot from a 
class-based weapon 
system to one that 
lets you purchase 
weapons you 
want is a good move that allows for some 
creative combinations, such as a Jet Lifter 
with a laser sword and a minigun. Replac¬ 
ing the support class with the new Prowl 
Rider (more on that in a minute) and al¬ 
lowing each class to carry a limited supply 
of support items like health packs, revives, 
turrets and vehicles is another welcome 
new feature. Being able to customize my 
avatar and unlock new outfits as I pro¬ 
gressed through Iron Rain was something 
I’ve been personally wanting to see in the 
series for a long time. 

EDF fans will be familiar with Iron 


Rain’s character classes: The standard 
run-and-gun Trooper, the high-fiying Jet 
Lifter and the dual-weapon-wielding tank 
known as the Heavy Striker. One thing 
Iron Rain does very well is build players 
up to unlock the more nuanced classes as 
they progress through the campaign. Usu¬ 
ally, players have to start from level one 
when switching classes, but now every¬ 
thing is tied to your character instead of 
the class itself 

Iron Rain introduces the Prowl Rider, 
the game’s tactical soldier class. As a 
Rider, players have the ability to summon 
a giant bug that does their bidding. 

Players will have to think carefully 
about what loadouts to bring into the fray 
and how to approach a situation. Learn¬ 
ing when in a mission to go all-out with an 
overdrive ability is another key factor in 
level strategy. 

Players are also now graded at the 
end of each level based on factors like 
completion time, how much damage was 
taken, and whether or not their PA gear 
overheated. In order to keep players from 
spamming support gear, each item used 
or vehicle called in is charged at the end 
of a round. I can see why the system was 
put in place, but the prices for some things 
seem a bit steep. It’s odd that players who 
revived a downed teammate stand to lose 
money, especially since they’re not the 
ones who made a few mistakes and died. 

Iron Rain will offer single players a 
grueling challenge, even on normal mode, 
but these games were never really meant 
to be played solo. Because of the extra 
challenge. Iron Rain has upped the co-op 
player count from four to six. Any time 


I can get more friends in on the fun in 
any game, it’s a welcome addition. In the 
case of “Iron Rain,” you really get the full 
experience of playing with a squad. 

As far as I know, this is also the first 
EDF to feature PvP in the form of Mer¬ 
cenary mode. Right now there’s only one 
game for it called Scavenger. It pits two 
teams with up to four players each against 
each other in an arena full of creatures. 
Players must collect the gems that the 
creatures drop and then deposit them 
at certain locations on the map to earn 
points. The team with the most points 
wins that round, and the first team to 
win three rounds takes the match. As the 
rounds progress, the enemies get tougher 
and the time decreases, making it more 
difficult to score. Playing PvP earns 
mercenary points, which can be used to 
unlock new online titles that come with 
bonus currency to use in the campaign. 
While adding a PvP mode was a nice 
touch, it’s rather mediocre in its execution. 

Iron Rain stands out as one of the most 
enthralling, challenging and gorgeous 
entries in the series. It does have some 
glaring fiaws: the imbalances in the new 
currency system; balancing issues like 
the Jet Lifter running out of boost too 
quickly; and how long it takes the meter to 
recharge after overheating. I also experi¬ 
enced several crashes while playing. 

Despite these issues, I just can’t quit 
Iron Rain. It’s too addictively fun to 
give up on, and any EDF fan that’s been 
around long enough is most likely used to 
these games having a few blemishes. 

Platform: PlayStation 4 

Online: d3p.co.jp/edfir/en 



Third-person shooter Earth Defense Force: Iron Rain introduces a new cast of characters and customization options but retains the series’ charming B-movie dialogue. 

PlayStation/TNS 



More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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By Sonia Rao 

The Washington Post 


Who makes up BTS? 

1 

What about ARMY? 

1 

Why is BTS just conquering the U.S.? 


I t’s difficult to pinpoint 
exactly when BTS became 
a global phenomenon. The 
boy band is Korean pop roy¬ 
alty at this point, known to and 
beloved by fans of the genre for 
several years. But for those who 
haven’t always been in the K-pop 
loop, the past few months might 
feel like an awakening of sorts. 

In mid-April, BTS became the 
first South Korean musical guest 
to perform on “Saturday Night 
Live,” with its single “Boy With 
Luv” from its latest EP, “Map of 
the Soul: Persona.” The release 
topped the Billboard 200 chart 
in its opening week, marking the 
group’s third No. 1 after August’s 
“Love Yourself: Answer” and 
last May’s “Love Yourself: Tear.” 
Billboard reported that the last 
traditional group to land three 
No. 1 albums in under a year 
was the Beatles, who did so with 
the “Anthology” series in the 
mid-’90s. (The “Glee” cast did 
it with three soundtracks in a 
two-month period, but the cast 
members rotated.) 

BTS performed “Boy With 
Luv” alongside featured artist 
Halsey on May 1 at the Bill¬ 
board Music Awards, where a 
star-studded lineup also included 
Taylor Swift, Ariana Grande, 
Madonna and Mariah Carey. For 
those itching to know more about 
the K-pop sensation, here’s a 
brief guide to all things BTS. 


BTS is made up of seven polished 20-some¬ 
things: rappers RM, J-Hope and Suga, as 
well as vocalists Jimin, Jin, Jungkook and 
V. They released their debut album “2 Cool 
4 Skool” in 2013, but their journey began 
earlier: In 2010, BTS leader RM met with 
Bang Si-hyuk, the founder and CEO of the 
Seoul-based Big Hit Entertainment, who saw 
potential in his rapping. (The others came on 
board afterward.) 

As with American boy bands, K-pop 
groups often have close creative ties to their 
production companies — generally, JYP En¬ 
tertainment, SM Entertainment or YG Enter¬ 
tainment. But Big Hit Entertainment, back 
then a much smaller company, has given BTS 
quite a bit of freedom. From “2 Cool 4 Skool” 
onward, BTS has explored new territory with 
lyrics that speak to the afflictions of younger 
generations. The album’s lead single, “No 
More Dream,” for instance, explored how 
societal expectations affect Korean youths. 

“We started to tell the stories that other 
people wanted to hear and were ready to 
hear, stories that other people could not or 
would not tell,” Suga told Time magazine last 
year. “We said what other people were feel¬ 
ing — like pain, anxiety and worries.” 


What does BTS stand for? 


It stands for the Korean expression Bang- 
tan Sonyeondan, which literally translates 
to “Bulletproof Boy Scouts” (another nod 
to the group’s social awareness and efforts 
to combat oppressive expectations facing 
today’s youths). BTS is also referred to as the 
Bangtan Boys. 

In 2017, BTS added a new English meaning 
to their name: Beyond the Scene. 


ARMY stands for Adorable 
Representative M.C. for Youth, 
an acronym BTS’ loyal fans use 
to describe themselves. Many 
ARMY members are young 
women, which SNL spoofed last 
month in a teaser video ahead of 
the group’s appearance on the 
show. In it, episode host Emma 
Stone, a K-pop fan in real life, 
joins a handful of female cast 
members in dressing like teen¬ 
age girls at a sleepover. They 
fawn over the band together until 
Beck Bennett walks up and asks 
what’s going on. Stone yells, “Ew, 
Beck! What are you doing here? 
Get out! No boys allowed.” 

The teaser attracted backlash 
on social media from ARMY, 
whose members noted that, how¬ 
ever well intentioned, the video 
didn’t accurately portray the 
more diverse BTS fan base. 

“ARMY is diverse, in age, 
gender identity, race, and geog¬ 
raphy,” reads a Reflnery29 post 
about the backlash. “This comes 
from having a global fandom 
and music with universal themes 
that appeals to a wide range of 
people, including many who may 
not even speak the language.” 

Sweeping as that sounds, 
it’s almost an understatement 
— Forbes reported in March that 
BTS sold out its shows in North 
America and Europe for the 
“Love Yourself: Speak Yourself” 
stadium tour. 


The accuracy of this premise depends on your 
household, of course. But if we did try to pinpoint the 
first m^or sign of BTS becoming a phenomenon in this 
country, it probably would fall sometime in 2017, the 
year BTS beat Justin Bieber, Selena Gomez, Ariana 
Grande and Shawn Mendes for the top social artist title 
at the Billboard Music Awards. BTS won again in 2018, 
the year Time magazine deemed them “Next Genera¬ 
tion Leaders,” and a year before the magazine would 
include them on the Time 100 list of the most influen¬ 
tial people in the world. 

Social media plays a mqjor role in BTS picking 
up steam over the years, as the band — which also 
holds the Guinness world record for the most Twitter 
engagements, besting former One Directioner Harry 
Styles — presents a keen understanding of how to 
meaningfully connect with audiences beyond lyrics. 
They post video diaries and interact with fans on Twit¬ 
ter. ARMY members even translate BTS’ Korean-lan- 
guage television appearances for fans in other parts of 
the world to enjoy. 


What makes BTS’ music unique? 


BTS’ music is undeniably pop, but it’s also a lot of 
other things: R&B, EDM, rap and even rock. (Genre 
lines continue to blur.) This variety matches that of 
the subject matter. As New York magazine’s Craig 
Jenkins wrote of BTS’ latest EP, “Rappers RM, Suga, 
and J-Hope, alongside vocalists Jungkook, Jimin, Jin, 
and V, are giving voice to the peaks and valleys of 
being young, smart, and self-aware. They can handle 
textbook boy-band material, as they did last year on 
the breakup tunes ‘Fake Love’ and ‘Tear,’ or they can 
get dark and existential, as they have on songs like 
‘Stigma’ and ‘Blood, Sweat, and Tears.’” 

(If you’re looking for a good place to start listening, 
consider Vulture’s thoughtful list of “25 essential BTS 
songs that best exemplify their musical universe.”) 

Oh, and did we mention they can dance? 
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East Coast prep out, LA dad vibes in 


Frenetic indie-rockers Vampire Weekend go 
laid-back California on ‘Father of the Bride’ 


By Mikael Wood 

Los Angeles Times 

I t wasn’t always relaxing, the 
six-year break between Vampire 
Weekend’s last album and its new 
one, but not because Ezra Koenig 
didn’t have time to chill. 

Sure, the frontman kept busy with 
projects outside the band known for its 
globe-hopping style and arch, prep- 
school attitude. There was the animated 
series he made for Netfiix and a radio 
show on Apple’s Beats 1; there was the 
tune he wrote for the movie “Peter Rab¬ 
bit” and his performance with Karen 0 
at the Academy Awards. 

But come on, Koenig scoffed, it’s not 
like these bursts of activity filled the 
half-decade since “Modern Vampires 
of the City” debuted at No. 1 in 2013 
and won a Grammy for best alternative 
music album. 

What threatened Koenig’s calm as 
he slowly pieced together his follow-up 
was occasionally hearing something 
by another artist and realizing he’d 
been scooped on a cool idea. Or worry¬ 
ing about the relevance of guitar music 
— the kind he can broadly be said to 
make — in a pop scene increasingly 
defined by hip-hop. 

“For sure there were moments when I 
wondered. Are we taking too long?”’ he 
recalled. 

Yet to listen to “Father of the Bride” 
is to get the sense that he couldn’t have 
finished it a day sooner. More than 
anything else, time feels like the crucial 
ingredient on the group’s fourth record. 

In songs that blend organic and 
artificial, fashionable and un-, Koenig, 
35, ponders the stuff of growing older 
— marriage, parenthood, creating a 
home — with a knowing warmth that 
registers as a distinct shift from the 


clever if chilly character studies of the 
band’s earlier work. 

Where he once was drawn to concepts 
and archetypes, Koenig now finds inspi¬ 
ration in “emotions and communication 
and people coming together and going 
apart,” as he put it — the preoccupations 
of a new dad in a committed relationship. 

And after years of 
... refiexively dismiss- 
We did ing the sound of 

our thing classic rock, he’s 

with tho come to view a tasty 
wren xne “something 

first threO that brings me joy.” 
records, “We did our thing 

hi it it u/ae 

DUI 11 was records, but it was 

clear to dear to me that 

me that this album needed 

^ different vibe, 

this album said Koenig, whose 
needed a romantic partner, 

■■f f I the actor Rashida 

omereni ^jj-th 

vibe. " to the couple’s son, 

Ezra Koenig last summer. 

The singer spoke 
from his manager’s 
office, not far from his home in Los 
Angeles. 

Koenig stopped short of declaring that 
he’d left New York for L.A. “It’s more 
nebulous than that,” he said, pointing 
out that most of his belongings stayed 
behind. But as his personal life co¬ 
alesced on the West Coast, Koenig began 
building a new crew of key collaborators, 
many of them born and raised in South¬ 
ern California: producer Ariel Rechts- 
haid, known for his work with Haim and 
Adele; Steve Lacy of the Odd Future- 
connected Internet; hip-hop hitmaker 
DJ Dahi; and Haim’s Danielle Haim, the 
last of whom Koenig reckoned sings lead 
or backing vocals on half of “Father of 


Vampire Weekend 

Father of the Bride (Spring Snow/Columbia) 

Nearly the only thing that the band’s new “Father of the Bride” album has in 
common with 2013’s “Modern Vampires of the City” is Ezra Koenig’s distinc¬ 
tive voice, both his lyrical one and his musical one. 

The band’s world-beat infiuences are gone. Koenig 
has replaced them with his twist on sunny classic 
rock and several duets with Danielle Haim. 

It’s jarring to hear Koenig’s voice in such soothing, 
laid-back surroundings. The first single “Harmony 
Hall” sounds like he was dropped into the “Let It 
Bleed”-era Rolling Stones. In “Stranger,” he may have 
joined The Band circa “Northern Lights-Southem 
Cross.” At least “This Life” has a Paul Simon feel to it, 
though more like his time with Art Garfunkel rather 
than his time with Ladysmith Black Mambazo that 
inspired so much of Vampire Weekend’s earlier work. 

However, Koenig makes it all fit together. And his duets with Haim give 
“Father of the Bride” a strong backbone, shoring up pieces of the album. 

“Father of the Bride” establishes a new timeline for Vampire Weekend 
rather than picking up where it left off 

— Glenn Gamboa/Newsday 



the Bride,” including three male-female 
duets. 

Even Rostam Batmanglij, who ami¬ 
cably split from Vampire Weekend in 
2016 but contributed to the new album, 
lives here now. (The band’s remaining 
original members are bassist Chris Baio 
and drummer Chris Tomson.) 

When we met, Koenig had just 
returned from a promotional trip to Lon¬ 
don, where he said loads of journalists 
told him they could hear an L.A. infiu- 
ence in his new music. 

“But the last few years have actually 
been characterized by some of the most 
intense longing I’ve ever had for the East 
Coast,” he said. 

“I’m like, ‘You don’t understand — I’m 
sitting here beneath this burning white 
sun fantasizing about a week I spent in 
Vermont when I was 12.’” 

How did California affect the sound of 
“Father of the Bride”? Koenig said he’s 
learned to appreciate musicianship in a 
way he hadn’t before; in addition to his 


friends, the album features appearances 
by veteran L.A. session pros, guitarist 
Greg Leisz and bassist Jimmy Johnson 

— a first for Vampire Weekend. 

Jake Longstreth, who co-hosts the 

freewheeling “Time Crisis” with Koenig 
on Beats 1, said the singer is “all about 
examining long-held assumptions,” and 
in this case that meant Koenig’s 20- 
something disdain for the jam-happy 
likes of the Grateful Dead and Neil 
Young. 

“Father of the Bride” isn’t total dad- 
rock; it’s got weird beats and processed 
synth sounds and samples of tracks by 
Hans Zimmer and the Japanese elec¬ 
tronic musician Haruomi Hosono. 

But pay close attention to “Stranger” 

— especially the little instrumental sec¬ 
tion after the second verse — and you’ll 
catch an undeniable whiff of the Jerry 
Garcia Band. 

“And I’m talking JGB, not the Dead,” 
Koenig said. “That’s an important dis¬ 
tinction.” 
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An unforgettable 
portrait of 9/11 

‘Fall and Rise' a collection of vivid, 
intimate stories from those who 
survived and those who didn’t 



J- - - 




Fall 

and Rise 
The Story 
of 9/11 


By Karen Abbott ■ Special to The Washington Post 

F or those of a certain age, it is strange to think of Sept. 11, 2001, 
as distant history. Yet an entire generation has no living memory 
of that day’s events, which reverberate as strongly as ever in our 
messy, complicated present. Early in “Fall and Rise,” Mitchell 
Zuckoffs remarkable and groundbreaking book about 9/11, he 
invokes the most obvious historical parallel: the attack on Pearl 
Harbor 60 years earlier, which also claimed thousands of lives and 
hurtled America into war. “Hindsight furnishes us with perspective on the crisis,” 
Zuckoff writes, quoting historian Ian W. Toll, “but it also undercuts our ability to 
empathize with the immediate concerns of those who suffered through it.” 


Zuckoff, a former reporter for the Boston Globe, states that his 
intention is not to address the “why” of the attacks, by probing 
into the mindset of jihadists, but to offer a more intimate 
perspective of the tragedy for those who lived through it and to 
create “something like memories” for everyone else. 

Part of Zuckoffs challenge is to distinguish his book from a 
crowded and ever-growing field. The terrorist attacks of 9/11 are 
not only the deadliest in U.S. history but also the most dissected 
and documented. You can read about the tragedy in every imag¬ 
inable genre: graphic novels, airport blockbusters and literary 
novels (and even entire books reviewing 9/11 fiction), comics. 


memoirs, documentaries, collections of poetry and short stories, 
conspiracy theorist narratives, and factual examinations of intel¬ 
ligence failures and the history of al-Qaida. The most similar to 
Zuckoffs in tone and scope is Jim Dwyer and Kevin Flynn’s “102 
Minutes,” which focuses on the experiences of those inside the 
twin towers, from the moment of first impact until their collapse. 
Zuckoff includes and expands upon this landscape, delving into 
events at three airports, on the four hijacked flights, inside the 
Pentagon, at the Northeast Air Defense Sector in Rome, N.Y., 
and at the crash site of United Airlines Flight 93 in rural Penn¬ 
sylvania. He also smartly begins his narrative on the evening of 


Sept. 10, capturing the cozy banality of 
everyday life that precedes the impending 
horror, the final ticking hours before the 
world irrevocably changed. 

“Fall and Rise” is an ambitious under¬ 
taking, setting out to be an exhaustive, 
prismatic chronicle of 9/11. Impressively, 
Zuckoff pulls it off He deftly employs 
novelistic tools to create and maintain 
suspense (a difficult feat when the story’s 
outcome is universally known): foreshad¬ 
owing, cliffhangers, and an evocative 
homing in on details both heartbreaking 
and macabre. A 2-year-old girl, excited for 
her first trip to Disneyland on United Air¬ 
lines Flight 175, tucks her stuffed rabbit 
under the covers so he’ll be safe until her 
return. Ziad Jarrah, the hijacker of United 
Airlines Flight 93, drafts a goodbye note 
to his fiancee (“I will wait for you until 
you come to me. There comes a time for 
everyone to make a move”). Shortly be¬ 
fore that Tuesday morning, a 38-year-old 
passenger on Flight 175 gives his wife spe¬ 
cific instructions should he die: “You in¬ 
vite all my friends and you drink Captain 
Morgan and you live.” A service manager 
for American Airlines scans the business 
section of Flight 11 and experiences “a 
queasy gut feeling” as he locks eyes with 
Mohamed Atta in Seat 8D. Then come the 
numerous calls from Airfones, progress¬ 
ing from frantic to resigned: “Don’t worry. 
Dad,” consoles a passenger on Flight 175. 
“If it happens, it’ll be very fast.” 

Following the four crashes, the nar¬ 
rative both broadens (witness President 
George W. Bush at Booker Elementary 
School and Vice President Dick Cheney 
being whisked off to an underground bun¬ 
ker) and becomes more personal. While 
the general aftermath of 9/11 is standard 
knowledge, the characters’ individual 
fates are not, and the reader follows each 
of their plights with heart-stopping antici¬ 
pation. How would aspiring actor Chris 
Young, on a temp job in the North Tower, 
escape from an elevator? Who would help 
Elaine Duch, struck by a fireball on the 
88th fioor of the North Tower and so badly 
burned that the zipper of her jacket fused 
into her scorched skin? What would hap¬ 
pen to the firefighters of Ladder Company 
6 and their injured charge, Josephine 
Harris, as the North Tower collapsed 
around them? Would Rear Adm. Dave 
Thomas find his best friend and colleague 
amid the smoldering wreckage of the 
Pentagon? What would Terry Shaffer, 
the chief of the Shanksville Volunteer 
Fire Department, encounter on the field 
where the 44 passengers of Flight 93 lost 
their lives? The reader can barely fathom 
what Shaffer had to endure: a scattered 
heap of seared limbs, teeth and bones; a 
swatch of torso and a foot with three toes; 
a Superman tattoo on a slice of shoulder. It 
would be years, Zuckoff writes, before the 
fire chief could bring himself to describe 
his most disturbing find: the detached 
face with mangled features that, Shaffer 
surmised, belonged to the man who had 
crashed the plane. 

“Fall and Rise” evokes David Mc¬ 
Cullough’s “The Johnstown Flood” and, 
before that, the work of Walter Lord, 
whose style was described by one review¬ 
er as “a kind of literary pointillism, the ar¬ 
rangement of contrasting bits of fact and 
emotion in such a fashion that a vividly 
real impression of an event is conveyed 
to the reader.” Speaking of his research 
for “Day of Infamy,” his classic 1957 book 
about the attack on Pearl Harbor, Lord ex¬ 
plained: “I wanted to get from people ‘the 
way it really was,’ but also ‘nothing politi¬ 
cal, no strategy, no tactics’.... I wanted the 
accounts of a mix of people to make the 
book come alive — history not just from 
the point of view of the leaders but from 
the point of view of those who were really 
there.” In this same way “Fall and Rise” 
comes alive, reconfiguring and preserv¬ 
ing the memories of that day in a vital and 
unforgettable account. 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 


NEW ON DVD 

“Agatha Raisin: Series 2”: Fans of the 
Agatha Raisin tales have been reading 
about her adventures written by Marion 
Chesney (released under the pseudonym M. 
C. Beaton) since 1992. The transformation 
of the beloved character into an eight-part 
British TV series and three new movies on 
the Acorn TV streaming service required 
an actress who could handle the sleuthing 
skills of a Jessica Fletcher (of “Murder, She 
Wrote”) and the slapstick comedy of Lucille 
Ball. 

Ashley Jensen, best known to American 
TV watchers for her work on “Ugly Betty,” 
proved able to handle both demands. She 
brings both curiosity and comedic energy 
to the role that makes the unlikely sleuth so 
much fun to watch. 

The second series includes the three films. 
Offerings included in the DVD are “The 
Wizard of Evesham,” “The Fairies of Fry- 
fam” and “The Curious Curate.” In “Eve¬ 
sham,” Agatha suspects that her hair salon’s 
arrogant stylist is blackmailing clients with 
their darkest secrets. 



Warner Bros. Pictures 


Emmet (Chris Pratt) encounters General 
Mayhem (Stephanie Beatriz) in “The Lego 
Movie 2: The Second Part,” now on DVD. 

“The Lego Movie 2: The Second Part”: 
Everything that was so awesome about 
2014’s “The Lego Movie” has been taken 
away brick by brick for the sequel. What is 
left is a pile of busted pieces. 

There’s nothing director Mike Mitchell 
(“Alvin and the Chipmunks: Chipwrecked”) 
can do when faced with a script that fails 
on so many levels. The first “Lego” movie 
had a layer of superficial fun that could keep 
the attention of the youngest moviegoer, 
whether via a catchy pop tune or the color¬ 
ful characters. There was also a level of 
humor aimed at older audiences. 

This time around, the script doesn’t have 
the same beautiful central theme. The clev¬ 
er reveal of how the Lego world connected 
to the father and son behind the construc¬ 
tion gave that film heart without forcing the 
story along. 

Also available on DVD: 

“What Men Want”: Successful sports 
agent (Tar^i P. Henson) mysteriously gains 
the ability to hear men’s thoughts. 

“The Toys That Made Us”: The eight 
episodes of the Netfiix documentary series 
includes looks at Barbie and Hello Kitty. 

“Better Call Saul: Season Four”: The 
death of his brother finalizes Jimmy 
McGill’s (Bob Odenkirk) transformation 
into Saul Goodman. 

“The Prodigy”: Mother must find a way to 
protect her family when her son shows signs 
of being taken over by supernatural forces. 
Taylor Schilling stars. 

“Never Ever”: A woman believes she has 
been left on her own after a tragedy only to 
discover that might not be the case. 

“Rise of the Rockets”: Documentary 
looks at the evolution of the explosive form 
of travel in an era of a new interest in space 
exploration. 

“My Scientology Movie”: Documentarian 
Louis Theroux sets a plan in motion to try 
and reveal the inner workings of the Church 
of Scientology. 

“Blaze”: Ethan Hawke directed the musi¬ 
cal biopic inspired by the life of Blaze Foley. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


Hatching a surprise 

Lisa Hanawalt of ‘BoJack Horseman’ behind 
surreal animated Netfiix series ‘Tuca & Bertie’ 




from what would grow into “Tuca & 
Bertie” with stories of an outgoing 
toucan attempting to buy a swimsuit and 
a sweater-wearing songbird struggling 
with intimacy as she moves in with 
her boyfriend. When longtime friend 
Raphael Bob-Waksberg, who executive 
produces “Tuca & Bertie,” first began 
talking with her a few years ago about 
creating her own show outside of “Bo- 
Jack,” Hanawalt considered an anthol¬ 
ogy-style series, but those characters 
began to stand out. 

“(Tuca) was inspired by my id, the 
most selfish parts of myself She’s just 
a character who likes herself; I just 
know what she’ll do in every situ¬ 
ation,” Hanawalt says. “Bertie 
felt more like what I’m like in 
real life. I’m actually a little 
more introverted and anx¬ 
ious. And then when we 
were talking about show 
ideas, it just kind of made 
sense to pair these two 
characters together and 
make a show about female 
friendship.” 

Having already gotten 
to know each other on the 
stand-up circuit, Haddish 
and Wong had an immedi¬ 
ate chemistry as Tuca and 
Bertie. As Bertie’s live-in 
boyfriend Speckle, Steven 
Yeun (of “Walking Dead” 
and the indie hit “Burning”) 
displays a deft comic touch, and 
the series also features a 
number of big-name 
cameos courtesy of 
Hanawalt’s con¬ 
nections to 
“BoJack” as well 
as the stand-up 
scene. 

But in anoth¬ 
er instance of 
grounding a de¬ 
cidedly unreal 
show in reality, 

Hanawalt also 
wanted to de¬ 
pict how young 
women — or 
bird-women 
— at the cusp 
of growing up 
sound and be¬ 
have. Citing 
“Broad City” 
and Hulu’s 
“Penis”as 
inspirations, 

Hanawalt 
says, “I just 
love shows 
that show how 
funny and 
gross women 
actually are, 
because 
that’s 


how I am with my friends, and I don’t 
see that represented as often as men 
being men. 

“A lot of adult animation gets pretty 
raunchy, but it’s all from a male per¬ 
spective,” she says. “I definitely wanted 
(‘Tuca & Bertie’) to be an adult show 
with adult themes.” 

While this includes more nudity and 
frank discussion about sex and sexuality 
than perhaps expected (“Perverts will 
love it,” Hanawalt says dryly), there’s 
also the welcome inclusion of a slapstick 
standby in at least one perfectly timed, 
perfectly placed flatulence joke. 
Upon being reminded of the 
scene, Hanawalt expresses 
pride in her work. 

“I really carefully chose 
that fart noise,” she ex¬ 
plains. “I mean, never 
thought that I would 
have such strong 
opinions in a sound 
mix. I’ve never done 
this before, whatev¬ 
er, but I was like, 
‘Uh, can we get a 
smaller fart?’ 
“You’d be sur¬ 
prised,” she adds 
with a laugh, “how 
much funnier it 
made it.” 


By Chris Barton 

Los Angeles Times 


A few episodes into Lisa 

Hanawalt’s new, terrifically 
funny animated series “Tuca & 
Bertie,” there’s a moment when 
a puffin in a pink suit calls a crowded 
auditorium to attention. In the process, 
she tidily summarizes the show’s twisted 
(yet undeniably human) perspective. 

“Ladies and gentle-birds,” the emcee 
begins, “and plants, humans and 
sometimes inanimate objects that talk 
— what a weird world!” 

Even for Netfiix viewers who might 
be coming to “Tuca & Bertie” from 
Hanawalt’s other television job — char¬ 
acter designer and producer of the 
biting yet melancholy Hollywood satire 
“BoJack Horseman” — the statement 
can’t be denied. 

Featuring stand-up stars Ali Wong 
and Tiffany Haddish as a pair of bird 
best friends on the cusp of their 30s, 
their home of Birdtown is a freewheel¬ 
ing dreamscape where the subway is 
a snake and freeways loop like roller 
coasters around cat-infested yarn hill¬ 
sides and lakes of grape jelly. A few 
scenes incorporate snippets of live 
action and claymation and, at one point, 
Bertie drives her car off the road and 
her profanity, spilling from the window 
in puffy balloons of text, builds a bridge 
to safety. 

At times capturing a hallucinogenic 
meeting between “Broad City” and 
Tex Avery, “Tuca & Bertie” stands in a 
strange territory all its own. 

“Having worked on ‘BoJack’ for 
— now I’m working on the sixth season 
— it felt fun to me to have an opportu¬ 
nity to break the rules a bit and create 
a different universe where things are a 
little more loosey-goosey and surreal,” 
says Hanawalt, 35. “And closer to my 
personal work, where plants can walk 
around and wear clothing, and there are 
boobs on buildings. That really is more 
like my comics and my own little world.” 

But for all the visual gooflness, playful 
puns and anything-goes sense of comic 
adventure, “Tuca & Bertie” remains 
grounded in very human realities. 
Though rendered in candy-colored 
hues and framed by a sunny, dance- 
funk soundtrack, the series fearlessly 
but beautifully makes room for issues 
around childhood trauma, social anxiety 
and sexual harassment in a way not dis¬ 
similar from “BoJack’s” candid depic¬ 
tions of depression. 

“I want to get into that dark stuff be¬ 
cause that’s part of growing up as well,” 
says Hanawalt. 

That said, while “BoJack” and “Tuca 
& Bertie” from a visual standpoint were 
born of the same imagination, they exist 
a great distance from one another. 

“I have zero interest in creating ‘Bo¬ 
Jack 2,’ ” Hanawalt says. “I like things 
a little a grosser, more surreal, more 
bodily humor, and I’m interested in dif¬ 
ferent storylines.” 

In Hanawalt’s 2016 book, “Hot Dog 
Taste Test,” you can And early cameos 


Usa Hanawalt, creator of the 
animated “Tuca & Bertie,” 
now playing on Netfiix. 
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Yvette Vezina has a glass of white wine as she gets her hair cut at 
Tipsy Salonbar on April 19. 


By Cindy Krischer Goodman 

Sun Sentinel 

O n a Friday afternoon, Yvette Vezina 
settles into her hairstylist’s chair at 
Tipsy Salonbar in Plantation, Fla., to 
get coloring, and to indulge in a cold 
glass of pinot grigio. 

“Drinking wine is relaxing,” Vezina said. “I 
really enjoy it.” 

In South Florida, wine is flowing at hair 
salons, furniture stores, book club meetings, 
art galleries and more. Wine has become so 
popular that specialty grocery stores like 
Lucky’s Market serves customers wine while 
they shop. And at Tipsy Salonbar in Planta¬ 
tion, manager Duke Hoang offers an extensive 
menu of wine choices to customers as they 
have their flngernails polished and hair cut. 

“Our customers love to drink their wine and 
get comfortable,” said Hoang, whose salon 
goes through about 20 bottles a week. 

Wine is a popular alcohol choice with Amer¬ 
ican consumers, particularly women who 
make up about 60 percent of wine sales, ac¬ 
cording to the Wine Market Council. In 2018, 
wine consumption rose again year over year — as it 
has since 1993 — with drinkers imbibing more than 
750 million gallons of wine, according to the State of 
the Wine Industry Report 2019. 

But industry experts are cautioning that wine sales 
could taper off going forward, unless millennials 
— the next generation of wine drinkers — buy into 
the positive health messaging. 

So how healthy is wine? 

“It’s an antioxidant,” said Dr. John Rivas, a board- 
certifled liver specialist in Hollywood. “We have 
a big-time epidemic of fatty liver disease in this 
country with supersized foods and a lot of calories 
from fat. Wine actually helps protect the liver from 
inflammation caused by fat.” 

Rivas said the health benefits depend on modera¬ 
tion in drinking — no more than two glasses of wine 
a day. “You want to drink enough that you are getting 


the antioxidant properties, but not enough that it ends 
up causing damage.” 

Beyond benefiting the liver, moderate wine 
drinking is linked to a longer life span. In a study 
published in 2018 of 1,600 people age 90 and older. 
Dr. Claudia Kawas, professor and researcher at the 
University of California, Irvine, found that drink¬ 
ing wine regularly was associated with 18 percent 
reduced risk of premature death. “It did not neces¬ 
sarily have to be daily,” Kawas said. “It just had to 
be sometimes.” 

And while wine could affect longevity, it might 
also help with mental health as people age. A 2011 
Loyola University Medical Center study of the older 
population, looking at data from 19 countries, found a 
lower risk of dementia among regular, moderate red 
wine drinkers in 14 countries. 

Vezina, who says South Florida’s warm climate 
makes a cold, white wine enticing, wonders if she 


should be drinking red — or if the stress re¬ 
lief of relaxing at the salon with a pinot grigio 
is benefit enough. 

“There are absolutely benefits in terms of 
stress relief,” said Dr. Kashmira Bhadha, 
medical director for women’s cardiac health 
at Memorial Hospital West in Pembroke 
Pines. “That is one factor as far as cardiovas¬ 
cular benefits go, but only if you’re drinking 
in extreme moderation.” 

Scientists have found that red and white 
wines both contain resveratrol, a compound 
found in the skin of grapes, that has been 
tied to improved heart and blood health. Red 
wine, however, has more resveratrol. 

Bhadha said the resveratrol in red wine is 
the reason it is included in a heart-healthy 
diet. Red wine raises the good cholesterol 
and helps with hypertension, she said. “Once 
you exceed the advised amount, though, it 
will have an adverse effect.” For women, that 
amount is four to six ounces a day, and for 
men, it is eight to 10 ounces a day, she said. 

Wine also has the benefit of helping prevent 
dental cavities by getting rid of bacteria on 
the teeth, according to Bruce Lein, a South 
Florida dentist. “It’s best to drink a lot of 
water, though, to keep the wine from staining your 
teeth or deteriorating the enamel.” 

Some studies take a different approach to wine’s 
effect on health. A U.K. study released recently 
found that drinking one bottle of wine each week 
could have the same carcinogenic impact as smok¬ 
ing five cigarettes for men and 10 cigarettes for 
women. Also, The National Cancer Institute has said 
that the more alcohol a person drinks regularly over 
time, the higher his or her risk of developing certain 
alcohol-associated cancers such as colon and breast 
cancer. 

Bhadha said if you drink wine to reap the health 
benefits, the key is also to try incorporating heart- 
healthy foods like those in the Mediterranean diet. 
And most important, she says, “Drink in extreme 
moderation.” 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 



By Aaron Pruner 
Special to The Washington Post 

I ’ve been a dad now for more 
than six months, and there’s 
no going back to the man I was 
before welcoming my daughter 
into the world. That’s a given. But 
aside from the many life-altering 
details that come with being a par¬ 
ent, there’s one way being a dad has 
changed me that I never expected: 

I can’t watch horror movies like I 
used to. 

For more than three decades. I’ve 
been a horror fan. I first discovered 
my passion for storytelling, as well 
as the power that words and visuals 
can have over an audience, through 
horror. I was introduced to the 
genre at the age of 6 with William 
Friedkin’s terrifying classic “The 
Exorcist.” Just three years later, 
Stanley Kubrick’s “The Shining” 
changed my view of the world, and 
how I chose to fit in it. 

A few months ago, after watching 
an episode of “The Walking Dead,” 
which depicted a crying baby being 
used as bait to lure an undead 
horde, I experienced an infuriating 
mix of fear and rage that was very 
unusual for me. As an entertain¬ 
ment reporter and former actor, I 
found the low-hanging fruit of this 
scene glaring: Of course I’d feel the 
empathy and fright that came with 
the visual of a defenseless baby 
lying unprotected in the middle of a 
dirt road, with a mob of bloodthirsty 
monsters barreling down on her. 

But the rage? That came from 
someplace else entirely. 

I was angry at the characters on 
screen for following through on 
such a callous act; I was mad at the 
show’s writers for even putting this 
scene on screen, to begin with; and 
I was very annoyed with myself for 
letting it affect me the way it did. 

Immediately, I felt inclined to 
destroy everything and everyone 
between myself and that helpless 
child. All these years of exploring 
humanity’s darker side through 
various forms of pop culture 
entertainment, and it took just one 
five-minute scene in a TV show to 
unravel me. 


They say parenting changes you, 
and boy does it. The horror genre 
has an innate ability to examine the 
human condition, holding a mirror 
up to our own moral and mortal 
woes. Now that I’m venturing forth 
with the newfound hope and love 
my daughter has brought into my 
world. I’m 

COMMENTARY left wonder- 

H ing whether 

this is 

it for me — whether I’ll now be 
going through life with blinders on, 
shielding me from the dark human 
narratives that once, not that long 
ago, made me vibrate with a steady 
hum of creative inspiration. 

For better and worse, horror mov¬ 
ies are a big part of what makes me 
— well, me. But now I’m looking in¬ 
ward, taking a mental inventory of 
who I was before my daughter was 
born and comparing that person to 
the man I am now. 

Horror is human. The demand for 
scary stories with a deeper message 
and emotional core have brought us 
horror movies like Jordan Peele’s 
“Us,” Ari Aster’s “Hereditary” and 
even Mike Flanagan’s hit Netfiix 
series “The Haunting of Hill 
House,” all of which delivering the 
scary goods while also reaffirming 
who we are as a society, as families, 
as humans — and the undeniable 
progress we still need to achieve. 

Upon watching the new big- 
screen adaptation of Stephen King’s 
“Pet Sematary,” I was fioored. The 
story of Louis Creed (Jason Clarke), 
an emotionally broken father on 
a precarious downward spiral of 
grief, was nothing new to me — but 
it revealed itself as a fresh concept 
for my dad brain to unpack. 

More than once, I have found my¬ 
self watching my daughter asleep 
in her crib, affected by the moment 


— only to have my anxieties take 
over and show me all the ways she 
could be harmed in mere seconds. 
What if my daughter died? And if 
I had the chance to bury her in a 
magical cemetery, knowing full well 
she’d return alive but murderous, 
well — would I do just what Louis 
did anyway? I can’t say no. 

Whether it’s Chris MacNeal 
(Ellen Burstyn), the mother in “The 
Exorcist,” or Jack Torrance (Jack 
Nicholson) in “The Shining,” I’m 
now viewing these stories from an 
unfamiliar perspective: the parent’s. 

Horror does a great job of holding 
a mirror up to reveal our collective 
weaknesses. But what I didn’t know 
going into this parenting thing was 
that children can also cast a refiec- 
tion. I now see the best version of 
myself in my daughter’s eyes — a 
collection of ideals guiding me to 
strive to be the type of guide and 
mentor I never had as a child. 

My daughter brings an over¬ 
whelming sense of responsibility 
with her. I’m in awe of her primal 
drive to live — and I’m in fear of 
it, too. The more she acclimates to 
her environment and the stronger 
she becomes, the more vulnerable I 
begin to feel. 

Love and fear: They’re two sides 
of the same coin. And that gritty, 
morally ambiguous space in be¬ 
tween love and fear — that is where 
the horror genre truly thrives. I 
have come to the conclusion that 
this coin will never stop spinning. 

So, can I watch horror movies 
like I used to? All signs are pointing 
to no — but that’s OK. My inter¬ 
nal barometer for terror has been 
recalibrated. After all these years. 
I’ve become re-sensitized to the 
genre and the world around me. It’s 
all enough to make me vibrate with 
creative inspiration. 


More than once, I have found myself watching 
my daughter asleep in her crib, affected by 
the moment — only to have my anxieties take 
over and show me all the ways she could be 
harmed in mere seconds. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Military Spouse 
Appreciation Day: 
Is it a real thing? 

T he calendar is full of obscure national holidays. 

In the past week alone, we’ve had National 
Outdoor Intercourse Day, Beer Pong Day, Scurvy 
Awareness Day and National Lumpy Rug Day. 
Let’s just hope that no one threw a party to commemorate 
all four of these events at one time. 

Last month, we were afforded the opportunity to recog¬ 
nize Ex Spouse Day, National Shrimp Scampi Day, High 
Five Day, Bat Appreciation Day, and my personal favor¬ 
ite, National Cheeseball Day. And next month, we’ll gear 
up for World Jugglers’ Day, Hug Your Cat Day, National 
Bubba Day, Monkey Around Day and Waffle Iron Day. 

And nestled in there, appropriately on the Friday be¬ 
fore Mother’s Day, is Military Spouse Appreciation Day. 

With all these nonsense events on the national calen¬ 
dar, one might wonder: Is Military Spouse Appreciation 
Day a real holiday? 

According to the Congressional Research Service, 
there are only “11 permanent federal holidays estab¬ 
lished by law... New Year’s Day, Martin Luther King 
Jr.’s Birthday, Inauguration Day (every four years after 
a presidential election), George Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Columbus 
Day, Veterans Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas 
Day.” 

The vast majority of “national holidays” such as 
Grandparents’ Day, Squirrel Appreciation Day and even 
Halloween are not established by an act of Congress, but 
rather are the result of widely recognized tradition, bril¬ 
liant corporate marketing campaigns, or a bunch of goofy 
college kids who are really good at social media. 

However, there are some special days of the year that, 
although they are not deemed to be federal holidays, have 
so much national significance that the President of the 
United States issues an annual proclamation calling upon 
the public to honor the cause, event or individual. 

Military Spouse Appreciation Day is one of those sig¬ 
nificant public observances. 

In 1984, President Ronald Reagan established Military 
Spouse Appreciation Day with Proclamation 5184, recog¬ 
nizing the countless sacrifices and contributions made by 
military spouses since the days of the Continental Army: 

“[Military spouses] subordinated their personal and 
professional aspirations to the greater benefit of the 
service family. Responding to the call of duty, they 
frequently endured long periods of separation or left 
familiar surroundings and friends to reestablish their 
homes in distant places. And there they became Ameri¬ 
can ambassadors abroad. As volunteers, military spouses 
have provided exemplary service and leadership in 
educational, community, recreational, religious, social 
and cultural endeavors. And as parents and homemakers, 
they preserve the cornerstone of our Nation’s strength 
— the American family.” 

Thirty-five years later, military spouses continue to 
support their husbands, wives, families and country, 
despite facing serious career obstacles and family hard¬ 
ships. Being a military spouse is not just a description 
based upon a husband or wife’s job — it’s a total lifestyle 
commitment that requires each spouse to have his or her 
own sense of duty, honor and patriotism. 

Today, with greater military recruiting retention chal¬ 
lenges, it’s crucial that the public shows its appreciation 
for our all-volunteer military force, along with the family 
members at home. Like their husbands and wives, mili¬ 
tary spouses need to know that their sacrifices, dedica¬ 
tion and commitment are worth it. 

During the month, you might feel compelled to cel¬ 
ebrate Lost Sock Memorial Day (May 9), Dance Like a 
Chicken Day (May 14), Sea Monkey Day (May 16) and 
Mint Julep Day (May 30), but carve a little time out of 
your busy schedule on May 10 to recognize a presiden- 
tially-approved national holiday. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifeiggooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


WORDS OF INTRODUCTION 

BY BRENDAN EMMETT QUIGLEY / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Brendan Emmett Quigley is a professional puzzle maker in Brookline, Mass. He says he’ll make puzzles for pretty 
much any market that will cut him a check — “not to mention a few others that still owe me money’ ’ Brendan sold 
his first crossword to The Times in 1996, when he was a senior at the University of New Hampshire. This is his 182nd 
puzzle for the paper. — W.S. 

ACROSS 41 Data for auto 



1 Thieves often go by 
8 Do well 

14 Rhyme scheme of 
“The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner” 

18 a httle 

19 Didn’t strictly follow 

one’s diet, say 

20 The Princess of 

Power, in cartoons 

21 KIND words? 

23 Steadfast 

24 Pulitzer-winning 

playwright Zoe 

25 Ranking 50th among 

26 Simon & Garfunkel 

song about 
emotional 
detachment 

28 Home to the Triple-A 

Aces 

29 Sports org. based in 

Indianapolis 

30 Porridge ingredients 

33 Wife of Jared Kushner 

34 Craft measured in 

cubits 

35 HAS words? 

38 Retreat 

39 Need for a restricted 

49 Needs for some 
touring bands 

Online subscriptions: Today’s 
puzzle and more 
than 4,000 past puzzles, 
nytimes.com/crosswords 
($39.95 a year). 


aficionados 
43 Tributary of the 
Missouri 

45 Title in the House of 
Saud 

47 Stand in a boardroom 

49 English counties 

50 Modern-day flood 
52 Along with 

55 Path finder 

56 Leaves ’em rolling in 

the aisles 

57 Read between the 

58 Sabado or domingo 

59 Goose Island 

products 

60 BIG words? 

62 Of no relevance 

63 Wartime stat 

64 Bring up to date, say 

65 S ign up for 

66 Watt-second 

67 The nouveau riche 

69 Stink 

70 “I_” (what the 

Latin “veto” means) 

71 Energy 

72 Latin word on a dollar 

bill 

73 Ways of looking at 

74 Spanish meat 
76 Teacups at an 

amusement park, 

e-g- 

78 Ones who can’t 
change large bills? 


81 _Zion Church 

82 ROOT words? 

84 A brace 

87 Ink 

90 Render null and void 

91 Some early-January 

curbside pickups 

92 _Nebula, part of 

the constellation 

93 Port on many laptops 
95 Doesn’t really know 

97 Noted Scottish 

exports 

98 Moses’ father-in-law 

99 SAFE words? 

103 Ticldish area 

104 Just imagine 

105 Military excursions 

106 Spheres 

107 Like some credit 

108 Sees coming 
DOWN 

1 World capital said to 

have been founded 
by King Midas 

2 Attractive person, 

informally 

3 Opinion piece? 

5 Earns a bronze? 

6 Prefix with toxicology 

7 “The Price Is Right” 

prize 

8 “What’s_?!” 

9 Charlie of “Stranger 


10 2002 or 2019 Super 

Bowl player 

11 “How was_ 

know?” 

12 Game meat 

13 Work that includes 

the Skaldskaparmal 

14 Now, in Nogales 

15 BAD words? 

16 What Polly wants 
171990s war locale 

19 Bank posting 

20 Macedonian, e.g. 

22 Howard_, “The 

Fountainhead” 
protagonist 
27 “Cool” sum 
29 Pest control targets 

31 Motrin competitor 

32 Bolshevik’s foe 

35 Unceasing critic 

36 Mate’s affirmative 

37 Employs as 

39 Whittles (down) 

41 Belgian river to the 

North Sea 

42 Fish that can swim 

backward 

43 Queen Elizabeth’s 

husband 

44 LAST words? 

46 Cause of a paper jam 

48 Gobsmacked 

49 Old SeaWorld 

attraction 

50 Colonial merchant 

Samuel after whom 
a famous island is 
named 


51 Chief 

52 Theme of many heavy 

metal songs 

53 Some fish sauces 

54 Full 

56 Transparent, 

informally 

57 Mad about 

60 Bit of dinner 

impoliteness 

61 Completely 

62 A.M.S 
64 Hit town 


66 National chain selling 
crafts and fabrics 

68 Lot 

69 Influential thinker 

known for his ego? 

70 Imperfections 

72 Have way too much of 

73 Eight-time Best 

Director nominee 
who has won only 

74 Target, as a specific 

audience 

75 Mickey Mouse 


77 Not yet bom 

79 Ruffle feathers, say 

80 Having a function 

82 Florida governor 

DeSantis 

83 Sticky sweet 

84 It circles the Earth 

85 Card carrier? 

86 Fixate 

88 Overflows (with) 

89 Airport whose name 

is also a big brand of 
nail polish 


92 Dumas’s “Le_de 

Monte-Cristo” 

94 Basic cable chaimel 
owned by Disney 

96 Strauss’s “_ 

Alpensinfonie” 

97 Record defect 

100 Attractive person, 
informally 

101 Explosives org. 

102 Tic-tac-toe loser 
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FACES 


Cheers to her 

Movie icon Diane Keaton’s 
future includes film ‘Poms’ 



By Jami Ganz 
JV ew York Daily News 

N darly a half-century after making her 
bones in “The Godfather,” Diane Ke¬ 
aton is playing a cheerleader. 

In her latest movie, “Poms,” the 73- 
year-old Keaton, who won hearts — and an Oscar 
— wearing ties and a fedora in “Annie Hall,” dons 
a short skirt as Martha, a woman who moves to a 
retirement community as a means of facing her 
own mortality. 

As a last-ditch effort to reclaim the life she has 
left, Martha starts a cheerleading club with her 
fellow female residents, refusing to surrender to 
the realities of time. 

“They’re humiliated, and they’re afraid, and 
they can’t adjust, you know; that’s the story to 
me,” Keaton told the Daily News. “A lot of people 
go through that, men and women; they just give 
up. You don’t want to give up; you want to live 
your life to the fullest until the end.” 

Keaton admits, “I would never have done any 
of those things. I would never be cheerleading,” 
nor, she says, would she have joined that club, 
“much less be part-creator of (it).” 

On the face of it, “Poms” has many of the same 
ingredients as last year’s “Book Club.” Both star 
Keaton in female-led casts, heavily focus on 
friendships between women in their later years, 
and address age-related misconceptions. 

Even so, Keaton feels they couldn’t be more 
different. 

In addition to portraying “a different kind 
of friendship,” Keaton says, “It’s the way (the 
women) treat themselves in this one. ... I think it 
has to do with (Martha’s) own personal relation¬ 
ship with death.” 

Keaton credits 2003’s “Something’s Gotta 
Give” by writer-director Nancy Meyers with re¬ 
invigorating her career. The movie centers on a 


divorced playwright (Keaton) who becomes un¬ 
glued when she unexpectedly falls for her daugh¬ 
ter’s (Amanda Peet) decades-older playboy beau 
(Jack Nicholson). The film is, for all intents and 
purposes, a formulaic boy-meets-girl tale. The 
twist though, is in the casting: the two key play¬ 
ers, unlike in most romantic films, are over 50, 
and in Nicholson’s case, over 60. 

“I remember Nancy Meyers invited me to have 
lunch with her,” Keaton recalled to The News. 
“And I had not been working, OK? ... And so, 
she says, T’m gonna make a movie, and I want 
you to be in it, with Jack Nicholson.’ And I told 
her, ‘Nancy, there’s no way anybody’s gonna 
make a movie with me, starring in it with Jack 
Nicholson.’ 

“That was just something that really changed 
my life in a big way, at a certain time in my life 
when nothing was happening. And because of 
that movie. I’ve had a longer longevity, more 
time to be in more movies, because of that movie. 
(That) movie means a tremendous amount to me 
emotionally, how she kind of came in and saved 
the day for me.” 

The film was a box-office hit, and earned Ke¬ 
aton another Oscar nod. More importantly, it re¬ 
instated her as comedic dynamite. 

Keaton is now filming “Green Eggs and Ham,” 
a series for Netflix, inspired by the Dr. Seuss 
book of the same name, slated to drop this fall. 

But the actress doesn’t presume future op¬ 
portunities, nor successes. “I don’t know what’s 
gonna come up for me at all,” she said. “... I have 
a lot that I’m interested in doing outside of film.” 

She is, in fact, an author (“I just finished a book 
that I wrote about my brother”), singer, photog¬ 
rapher and real estate developer. 

“I like to do a lot of things in my life. As long 
as I’m able to do that...” Keaton trailed off “Of 
course if something came my way, of course I’m 
gonna do it.” 
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‘Extra’ hires Billy Bush 


Los Angeles Times 

Billy Bush is returning to tele¬ 
vision after a nearly three-year 
exile following the infamous “Ac¬ 
cess Hollywood” tape that seemed 
to derail his career. 

The ousted entertainment jour¬ 
nalist will anchor Warner Bros. 
Television’s “ExtraExtra,” a re¬ 
branded version of the long-run¬ 
ning, syndicated magazine show 
“Extra.” Season 26 will premiere 
on Sept. 9 and air nationwide on 
various broadcast stations. 

Bush, 47, was unceremonious¬ 
ly fired as co-anchor on NBC’s 
“Today” show in 2016 after the 
2005 “Access Hollywood” record¬ 
ings resurfaced, and captured 
him laughing at Donald Trump’s 
self-described “locker room talk” 
about female genitalia. 

Then-candidate Trump went 
on to win the U.S. presidency, but 
Bush’s life devolved into “chaos” 
after he was booted from NBC. 
Bush, who said that he regrets 
the tape, later checked himself in 
to a treatment center on the same 
day Trump walked into the Oval 
Office. 


“We all have to be able to evolve 
as we grow,” Bush, 47, told People 
on Wednesday. “The guy that left 
the scene in 2016 was already a 
changed person [since 2005], but 
I had the opportunity to grow up a 
little bit. Facing adversity in some 
way is good. And I feel I’ll be bet¬ 
ter at my job than I ever was. This 
is my next step.” 

The former “Access Holly¬ 
wood” host plans “a m^or face¬ 
lift” for the syndicated program. 
The current iteration of “Extra,” 
which is hosted by Mario Lopez, 
will continue to run through its 
25th season before Bush takes 
the helm. (Lopez has report¬ 
edly signed on to host “Access 
Hollywood.”) 

“Billy is the consummate jour¬ 
nalist with extensive celebrity 
industry contacts and reach,” se¬ 
nior executive producer Lisa 
Gregorisch-Dempsey said in a 
statement to The Times. “No one 
does more illuminating inter¬ 
views and in-depth stories than 
him. He’s the perfect host as we 
reinvent ‘Extra’ for a new genera¬ 
tion. I’m thrilled to welcome him 
back to television.” 


Spears gets restraining order 
against former friend Lntfi 


From wire services 

Britney Spears was granted 
a temporary restraining order 
Wednesday against a former con¬ 
fidante who she says has been ha¬ 
rassing her family again. 

A judge ordered 44-year-old 
Sam Lutfi, who has been in legal 
fights with the Spears family for a 
decade, to stay at least 200 yards 
from her, her parents and her two 
sons, who are 12 and 13. 

The judge also ordered that he 
not contact or disparage anyone 
from the family. 

The restraining order petition 
alleges that Lutfi has been send¬ 
ing harassing and threatening 
texts to Spears’ family and dis¬ 
paraging them on social media. 

In January, Spears put her ca¬ 
reer on indefinite hiatus so she 
could focus on her ailing father. 

Lutfi said he had not contacted 
Spears since 2009, when a previ¬ 
ous restraining order against him 
was granted to Spears. 

Lutfi was a mgjor presence in 
Spears’ life at the height of her 
fame, and had claimed he was her 
manager in the years leading up 
to a public meltdown in 2008. 

‘Florida Man’ TV series 
will highlight killers 

The crime show network Oxy¬ 
gen is developing a series that’s 
tentatively titled “Florida Man.” 

“When a murder is so bizarre, 
the motive so far-fetched and the 
crime so outlandish that it sounds 
like something from a Holly¬ 
wood screenplay — there’s a good 
chance it was actually committed 
by a ‘Florida Man,”’ the series 
description reads. 

Produced by Blumhouse Tele¬ 
vision and Man vs Robot, the show 
will zero in on “America’s most 
notorious, outrageous, craftiest 


killers from the Sunshine State.” 

Other shows announced by Ox¬ 
ygen include “Kim Kardashian: 
The Justice Project,” “Injustice 
with Nancy Grace” and “Exploit¬ 
ed,” a show about U.S. sex traf¬ 
ficking produced in part by Mark 
Wahlberg. 

Other news 

■ Mel Gibson is to play Santa 
Claus in “Fatman,” a comedy that 
will be shopped at the upcoming 
Cannes Film Festival. The film¬ 
makers call it a “rowdy Santa 
tale” about an unorthodox Santa 
Claus who is targeted by a hitman 
hired by a 12-year-old after he re¬ 
ceives coal in his stocking. 

■ A judge has dismissed a 
lawsuit filed against Dave Chap- 
pelle by a man who threw a ba¬ 
nana peel at the comedian during 
a 2015 performance in Santa Fe, 
N.M. The Albuquerque Journal 
reports Christian Englander’s 
lawsuit was dismissed late last 
month after the judge determined 
the case had no significant activ¬ 
ity for 180 days. The suit filed in 
March 2018 claimed that Chap- 
pelle’s bodyguard struck Eng¬ 
lander in the face twice at the 
show. Englander previously said 
he threw the peel because he was 
angered by Chappelle’s jokes. He 
claimed the incident was misin¬ 
terpreted as a racial attack. 

■ Pop star Justin Timberlake 
will receive the Contemporary 
Icon Award from the Songwrit¬ 
ers Hall of Fame on June 13 at 
the organization’s 50th annual 
induction ceremony in New York. 
Timberlake is the second person 
to receive the honor; Lady Gaga 
earned it in 2015. The Songwrit¬ 
ers Hall said the award is given 
to a “songwriter-artist who has 
attained an iconic status in pop 
culture.” 
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OPINION _ 

Encouraging the high road on wages 


The stagnation in the living standards of ordinary 
American workers ultimately threatens the legitimacy of 
our private-market system and the stability of our politics. 


By Harry J. Holzer 
Special to The Washington Post 

W hencongressionalRepublicans 
and the Trump administration 
pushed for their tax cuts in 
2017, they promised American 
workers that slashing the corporate tax 
rate would raise their wages. 

They offered two rationales for this 
promise: that companies would share some 
of their gains with workers right away by 
raising their pay, and that they would also 
invest more in equipment, thereby raising 
productivity and worker wages over time. 
Indeed, higher wages were supposed to be 
the main benefit to the broad public of a 
tax cut package that otherwise was heav¬ 
ily tilted toward the rich and inflated the 
national debt. 

But, to date, those predictions have most¬ 
ly failed to come true. Corporate stock buy¬ 
backs have swamped other uses of the tax 
savings. Wage growth has edged up very 
modestly since the tax cuts passed, more 
likely due to tight labor markets than the 
tax cut. When helping workers, many com¬ 
panies have chosen one-time bonuses in¬ 
stead of permanent increases in base pay. 
Furthermore, the growth in investment 
has also been modest, and more likely 
driven by high oil prices than lower taxes. 

But a different version of the same cor¬ 
porate tax cut could indeed raise worker 
wages. Suppose Congress, which cut the 
corporate tax rate from 35% to 21% in 2017, 
clawed back several percentage points — 
and then doled them back out to companies 
that actually paid their workers more. In 
this case, the overall size of the corporate 
tax cut could remain the same, but it would 
encourage companies to raise wages. 

How would such a tax law work? In one 
approach, firms could earn reductions in 
their tax rate for annual wage increases 
above a certain base rate of wage growth, 
with tax cuts growing larger as wage 
growth rises. And firms that already pay 


their workers above their industry average 
might also get a tax cut, with larger cuts 
for companies paying more above the aver¬ 
age. We could also provide additional tax 
cuts for profit-sharing, generous benefits 
or even apprenticeships through which 
companies invest in their workers’ produc¬ 
tivity and pay. 

Would such a proposal constitute undue 
government meddling in private-sector 
labor markets? Not at all. The wages of 
America’s workers—especially those with¬ 
out college degrees — have stagnated for 
decades now, with too little of private-sec- 
tor productivity growth being shared with 
them. In fact, the stagnation in the living 
standards of ordinary American workers, 
along with massively growing inequality in 
wages and incomes, ultimately threatens 
the legitimacy of our private-market sys¬ 
tem and the stability of our politics. 

And there is another strong econom¬ 
ic rationale for rewarding good-paying 
firms. Companies in any given industry 
don’t all pay their workers a single mar¬ 
ket wage — they often choose to pay well 
above or below that average, even in com¬ 
petitive markets. Companies choosing the 
“low road” in wages compete on the basis 
of low labor costs, while those choosing the 
“high road” compete on the basis of higher 
worker performance and productivity, as 
well as lower turnover costs. 

If some companies can be equally profit¬ 
able by paying workers less or more, while 
also making the overall economy less or 
more productive, then the high-wage ap¬ 
proach is what economists call a “public 
good” — and private markets provide too 
little of it on their own. So the government 


should encourage higher-wage employ¬ 
ers through subsidies (including tax cuts) 
and other regulations, including higher 
minimum wages and legal protections for 
unions. 

In recent years, fewer and fewer com¬ 
panies appear to be taking the high road 
— though there are some exceptions. For 
instance, Walmart and Amazon have re¬ 
cently chosen to raise their employees’ pay 
and invest more in training them. They 
are experimenting with whether a higher- 
road approach to employment actually im¬ 
proves their bottom lines. (Amazon CEO 
Jeff Bezos owns The Washington Post.) 

Of course, some companies might re¬ 
spond to tax cuts for higher pay by gam¬ 
ing the system. They might lay off some 
of their lower-wage workers, or turn them 
into independent contractors, to raise the 
average pay of those still on their payrolls. 
They could also raise average pay but 
meanwhile cut benefits such as health in¬ 
surance. But Congress could stipulate that 
companies engaging in such tactics would 
forfeit their rights to the larger tax cut. 

Right now, we’re not sure how much 
companies would respond to these kinds 
of tax incentives by raising worker wages. 
But, given the costs that wage stagnation 
now imposes on American workers, and 
our overall economy and politics, it’s worth 
a shot. And we would finally make true the 
original promise of higher wages on which 
the Republican tax cuts were based, while 
imposing no great burden on corporate 
America. 

Harry J. Holzer is a professor of public policy at 
Georgetown University, a senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institution and a former chief 
economist of the Labor Department. 


What TVs show on military installations is big news 


By Ron Roman 
Special to Stars and Stripes 

I magine this: You walk into a food 
court on an overseas U.S. military in¬ 
stallation expecting to kick back and 
see your favorite TV news show, but 
find all TVs screening professional wres¬ 
tling. You politely ask the food court man¬ 
ager to switch one TV to the regular news 
channel broadcast at that time of day. He 
politely says, “No.” You ask why, and he re¬ 
plies: “Illegal!” You go, “What?” (OK, cut 
the guy some slack. He’s Korean; English 
is not his first language). He leaves, and 
returns with an official-looking memo. It’s 
from the Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service worldwide headquarters in the 
U.S., the largest retailer (general depart¬ 
ment store) for the U.S. military, with 2,700 
outlets worldwide. It says that now, “News 
channels should not be shown on common 
area TVs due to their divisive political 
nature.” “Political” TV channels (CNN, 
MSNBC, Fox News) will henceforth be re¬ 
placed with sports. 

You are not hallucinating. This is what 
American corporate policy, part of it at 
least, has degenerated into: a disgusting 
display of blatant censorship. Worse yet, 
it’s still going at this time (early May). 

As a lifelong member of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, I find this policy particu¬ 
larly offensive. 

This happened to me in early April at 
Camp Humphreys, America’s flagship 
military installation in South Korea. Bad 


enough things like this go on at ordinary 
civilian facilities, but at military ones? 
Whatever happened to living in the “Land 
of the Free, and the Home of the Brave”? 
Or should that now be “Land of the Mind- 
Shackled, Home of the Cowardly”? 

What’s happening to America? What 
message does this send to the world and 
at home about America’s commitment to 
honor our First Amendment for freedom 
of speech and inquiry, especially those in 
the vanguard to defend it, our military ser- 
vicemembers? That all Americans, mili¬ 
tary and civilian alike, are now so juvenile 
that they can’t be expected to restrain 
themselves in public places when exposed 
to oh-so-much “divisive” political news? 
Has the need to infantilize an already 
dumbed-down America become so perva¬ 
sive? Shame on you, AAFES! 

This policy is not good for keeping the 
public, and especially the American mili¬ 
tary community, updated as to latest politi¬ 
cal news developments, “divisive” or not. 
(Ask yourself: What’s not “divisive” in life? 
Sports can’t be “divisive”?) 

This policy is truly a disservice to our 
brave men and women in uniform, no 
matter what AAFES says about “Proudly 
Serving Those Who Serve.” How are they 
being served? By coughing up a hefty dose 
of news censorship? Is that supposed to 
be good for them? How are they supposed 
to form their own judgments as civilian- 
turned-military volunteers as to what’s 
going on around them? Make up their 


minds when casting their votes? 

What do we stand for? Guess now it 
should be the right to watch only profes¬ 
sional wrestling around the clock. 

In an apparent bid to defuse the contro¬ 
versy, according to latest reports, to play 
only sports in lieu of any political broad¬ 
casts is going to be only “general guidance” 
and a “recommendation,” not AAFES pol¬ 
icy anymore. If that’s to be the case, word 
hasn’t gotten around to the managers of 
the food courts I frequent. I had just asked 
for one TV to be switched to a news chan¬ 
nel only to be told by the manager that this 
censorship is, in fact, still policy. 

AAFES’ senior public affairs manager 
was paraphrased by NPR as saying the 
policy “reflected a desire to appeal to as 
many customers as possible.” Nonsense. In 
the past, only two TVs (out of eight) in the 
food court I often visit ever broadcast the 
news channels mentioned above; now there 
are none. How is that supposed to “appeal 
to as many customers as possible”? 

Some servicemembers have been quot¬ 
ed as saying the policy is good because it 
keeps “divisive” news from infiltrating the 
military’s public domain. Remind them to 
reread the full Constitution, including the 
Bill of Rights, which are things they took 
an oath to uphold with their lives. If they’re 
offended by “divisive” political commen¬ 
tary, tell them nobody is forcing them to 
watch it. 

Ron Roman has taught English and the humanities 
for the University of Maryland University College 
all over the Indo-Pacific Command since 1996. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Heroes of shootings died in 
preventable circumstances 
The Washington Post 

When A gunman opened fire in a syna¬ 
gogue in California, 60-year-old Lori Gil¬ 
bert Kaye jumped between the shooter 
and the rabbi. She was killed, but the rabbi 
credits her with saving his life. 

When another man started shooting in¬ 
side a classroom at the University of North 
Carolina at Charlotte, 21-year-old Riley 
Howell charged him. Shot three times, 
he died. Authorities said he stopped what 
would have been a far worse massacre. 

And when gunfire broke out Tuesday 
at a science, technology, engineering and 
mathematics school in Colorado, 18-year- 
old Kendrick Castillo lunged at the shooter. 
He was fatally shot. Witnesses said his ac¬ 
tions gave other students a chance to safely 
get away. 

We mourn the loss of these people. They 
were heroes. Faced with the unimagina¬ 
ble, they were unshrinking. But the fact 
that people going about the business of ev¬ 
eryday life — saying a prayer, giving a col¬ 
lege presentation, sitting in English class 
— feel compelled to throw themselves into 
the line of fire puts to shame our so-called 
political leaders, who don’t even have the 
guts to pass sensible gun reform. 

Rather than take proactive measures 
aimed at preventing shootings (such as 
New Zealand’s swift move to ban assault 
weapons), the United States operates on 
the seeming assumption that mass killing 
is inescapable, so citizens should learn how 
to best react. “Run, hide and fight” was the 
message blasted out to the UNC Charlotte 
campus when a gunman went on a ram¬ 
page last month. “I heard a gunshot,” said 
Makai Dixon, a second-grader at STEM 
School Highlands Ranch who knew exact¬ 
ly what to listen for because of the drills 
and lockdowns that are now a core cur¬ 
riculum of U.S. schools. “I have to believe 
that the quick response of officers that got 
inside that school helped save lives,” said 
Douglas County Sheriff Tony Spurlock of 
Tuesday’s events, which occurred not far 
from the site of the Columbine High School 
shooting of two decades ago. 

It’s good that lessons have been learned 
in dealing with emergencies. Much credit 
and gratitude go to the first responders 
who don’t flinch in racing toward danger. 
But they — and people such as Lori Gilbert 
Kaye, Riley Howell, Kendrick Castillo 
and Makai Dixon — deserve better. They 
deserve lawmakers who put their safety 
ahead of gun lobby interests and are will¬ 
ing to enact common-sense gun-control 
measures — such as universal background 
checks, a ban on assault rifles and safe 
storage requirements. That will take cour¬ 
age, but not nearly so much as what we’ve 
seen from those unelected Americans. 

Russia, Syria again breaking 
promises, killing innocents 
The (Charleston, S.C.) 

Post and Courier 

Despite a solemn promise made last fall, 
Russia and Syria have started a massive 
bombing campaign against a rebel Syr¬ 
ian province, targeting civilians with bar¬ 
rel bombs, so far displacing an estimated 
200,000 people. The United States and 
world opinion must apply maximum pres¬ 
sure to halt a potential slaughter of inno¬ 
cent people. 



Charlie Neibergall/AP 

Massachusetts Sen. Elizabeth Warren, a 2020 Democratic presidential candidate, 
speaks to local residents during an organizing event on May 3 in Ames, Iowa. 


Last fall, as Russia and Syria planned a 
m^or offensive to drive a small number 
of rebels from Idlib province that was ex¬ 
pected to endanger refugees from other 
war-torn areas of Syria, President Donald 
Trump spoke up forcefully, saying the two 
“must not recklessly attack” the civilian 
areas. He must do so again. 

The massive attack on Idlib did not ma¬ 
terialize due to an agreement between 
Turkey, which assumed a protective role 
for the endangered civilians, and Russia to 
create a demilitarized zone for the roughly 
3.5 million civilians, including over a mil¬ 
lion refugees, living in the province. 

Following the agreement Trump claimed 
credit for stopping the planned assault, ap¬ 
parently because of pressure the U.S. qui¬ 
etly put on Russia. Now the threat is back. 
It brings the potential for more human 
misery and new floods of refugees fleeing 
Syria for Turkey and Europe. 

In the recent attacks, Syria is once again 
using barrel bombs dropped by helicop¬ 
ters and designed to wound and kill civil¬ 
ians. The United Nations Security Council 
in 2014 specifically condemned the use of 
these cruel and devastating weapons, and 
Russia’s ambassador to the UN. said in 
2015 that Syria would no longer use them, 
a promise that Syria and Russia have ig¬ 
nored. Their use in the Syrian civil war is 
considered a war crime. 

Last Friday, reports The Wall Street 
Journal, Syrian helicopters dropped more 
than 100 barrel bombs on villages and hos¬ 
pitals in what was ominously described as 
a prelude to a ground offensive. 

The independent Syrian Network for 
Human Rights, which has carefully docu¬ 
mented the use of these weapons during 
the civil war, reported that Russian and 
Syrian bombardments have killed 441 ci¬ 
vilians including 130 children since last 
September’s ceasefire. The recent bomb¬ 
ings, which continued this week, have 
killed an estimated additional 100 civilians 
and damaged 10 hospitals. Unfortunately, 
this might be just the beginning of broader, 
unconscionable carnage. 

The attacks appear to signal the end of 
Russian-Turkish cooperation to preserve 
a ceasefire in the province. As recently as 
April 8, Turkey’s President Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan and Russia’s President Vladimir 
Putin agreed on a plan for joint patrols to 
prevent attacks by rebel forces in Idlib. 
“Another significant step taken with Rus¬ 
sia is to cooperate against terrorist acts in 
Syria,” said Erdogan at the time. It turned 
out to be another broken promise. 

In a statement issued last week. State 
Department spokesman Morgan Ortagus 
said, “We call on all parties, including Rus¬ 
sia and the Syrian regime, to abide by their 


commitments to avoid large-scale military 
offensives, return to a de-escalation of 
violence in the area, and allow for unhin¬ 
dered humanitarian access to address the 
humanitarian disaster created by the on¬ 
going violence.” The European Union has 
also protested. 

These are fine words, but unless backed 
by a credible threat of consequences, they 
are unlikely to have any impact. 

Meanwhile, other reports say Iran has 
made preparations to attack US. forces in 
Eastern Syria. 

Trump is being tested. To prevent a mas¬ 
sive loss of civilian life, the president needs 
to make it clear to Russia, Syria and Iran 
that they must back off 

Warren’s behind in the polls, 
hence her call to impeach 
Boston Herald 

Make no mistake. Sen. Elizabeth War¬ 
ren’s call for the impeachment of President 
Donald Trump is nothing but a product of 
poor polling. Since her presidential an¬ 
nouncement in early February, she has 
seen many in the field pass her by and with 
Joe Biden holding steady at the top spot, 
she will take any and all measures to catch 
a tail wind. 

And so it is that Warren, D-Mass., took 
to the Senate floor Tuesday and declared, 
“The information that has been given to us 
in the Mueller Report clearly constitutes 
adequate information to begin an impeach¬ 
ment proceeding in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. No matter how many times Mitch 
McConnell or the rest of the Republicans 
want to wish that away, it’s there in black 
and white in the report.” 

Of course, nothing is there in black and 
white other than the fact that, “The inves¬ 
tigation did not establish that members of 
the Trump Campaign conspired or coordi¬ 
nated with the Russian government in its 
election interference activities.” 

But that is not enough for Warren, who 
managed to keep a straight face on the 
Senate floor. “This is not a fight I wanted 
to take on but this is the fight in front of us 
now,” she said. “This is not about politics, 
this is about the Constitution of the United 
States of America. We took an oath not to 
try to protect Donald Trump. We took an 
oath to protect and serve the Constitution 
of the United States of America.” 

On March 25, when Biden hadn’t entered 
the race but was still trouncing her by 24 
points in the Real Clear Politics average, 
she told Stephen Colbert that voters she’d 
talked to didn’t care about the Mueller 
report, “Because what people are talking 
about, what they’re asking about, are the 
things that touch their lives every day.” 


Now, many weeks later, as the Biden 
campaign surges ahead, Warren finds her¬ 
self behind him by more than 30 points in 
the Real Clear average. 

That is bad news. And that is why War¬ 
ren is throwing around soak-the-rich tax 
schemes, slavery reparations, college debt 
forgiveness and now impeachment. 

It never ends. Unless the polling trends 
continue, in which case Warren will be rel¬ 
egated to the role with which the voters of 
Massachusetts entrusted her. That could be 
a good thing. Her constituents have needs 
and should not be pushed aside while their 
senator chases her pipe dreams. 

House acting in public interest 
by seeking Trump’s tax returns 
The New York Times 

President Donald Trump owes the 
American people a fuller account of his 
financial dealings, including the release 
of his recent tax returns, because politi¬ 
cians should keep their promises, because 
the public deserves to know whether his 
policies are lining his pockets and because 
the integrity of our system of government 
requires everyone, particularly the presi¬ 
dent, to obey the law. 

Trump promised to release his tax re¬ 
turns before his presidential campaign and 
in the early stages of that campaign, then 
reneged, offering a long series of inconsis¬ 
tent excuses for breaking his promise. Now 
Trump is resisting the lawful request of 
the House Ways and Means Committee for 
the treasury secretary to release the last 
six years of his tax returns. 

In seeking the president’s returns, the 
House is clearly acting in the public inter¬ 
est. First and foremost, the public deserves 
to know more about Trump’s finances: 
from whom he has borrowed, with whom 
he has done business, to whom he may 
be beholden. This is relevant information 
about any president, but it is particularly 
important in the case of Trump, because 
he refused to divest his business holdings 
following his election, breaking with the 
practice of his predecessors. 

A tax return is far from a complete 
picture of a person’s financial life. But 
Trump’s tax returns could provide signifi¬ 
cant information about matters of greater 
public import, including his debts and 
the sources of his income. For example, if 
Trump deducted the interest payments on 
a loan from his taxable income, he would 
be required to disclose information about 
the source and amount of that loan. Anoth¬ 
er example: A partnership that sells real 
estate, and includes foreign partners, must 
disclose information about those partners. 

The disclosure of Trump’s tax returns 
could also help to verify, or falsify, a range 
of assertions that Trump has made about 
his own life — stories that he used to build 
support for his candidacy and continues to 
use to build support for his policies. 

Reporting on Trump’s financial past 
by Times reporters, including David Bar- 
stow, Susanne Craig and Russ Buettner, 
has already undermined the president’s 
confected image as a hugely successful 
businessman. In a piece published Tues¬ 
day evening, Craig and Buettner reported 
Trump “appears to have lost more money 
than nearly any other individual American 
taxpayer” year after year in the late 1980s 
and the early 1990s. Trump has long said 
he suffered setbacks during the recession 
in the early 1990s, and then bounced back 
to rebuild his fortunes. But tax records and 
other sources show Trump lost big during 
the boom years of the late 1980s. 

In requesting Trump’s tax returns, the 
House has said it seeks to evaluate wheth¬ 
er he is being properly audited by the IRS, 
which audits all presidential returns as a 
matter of policy. It has asked for the last 
six years of the president’s personal tax re¬ 
turns — the period likely still subject to an 
IRS audit — and tax information for eight 
of Trump’s businesses. 
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IN NA URN. 
YOU PUT YOUR 
WOTHER IN K 
crock! 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 




ACROSS 

1 Sailing vessel 
6 Clear the deck? 
9 Kitten’s cry 
12 A Marx brother 


56 Bikini top 

57 Old anesthetic 


DOWN 

1 HBO competitor 


22 Leb. neighbor 
24— Paulo 
26 President 
Jackson 
28 Carter of 




13 Low digit 
14“Xanadu” band 

15 Baby hooter 

16 Florida city 

18 Handsome guy 

20 Convent dwellers 

21 Brooch 

23 Tool set 

24 March honoree, 
for short 

25 Fed. food 
inspector 

27 Grinding tooth 
29 “At once!” 

31 Attention- 
getting call 
35 Senior member 

37 Lingerie fabric 

38 Houston player 
41 Sports drink 

suffix 

43 TV spots 

44 Foolproof 

45 Go places 
47 Florida city 
49 Revise 

52 Tokyo, once 

53 “Humbug!” 

54 Keaton of 
“Annie Hall” 

55 Lair 


2 Attorney’s field 

3 Florida city 

4 Pundit’s piece 

5 “The Chosen” 
author Chaim 

6 Cuban rum 
cocktail 

7 Burden 

8 Zing 

9 Convened 

10 Justice Kagan 

11 In the — way 
(very much) 

17 Preambles 
19 Spock portrayer 
21 


“Wonder 

Woman” 

30 Overly 

32 Florida city 

33 Vintage 

34 Approves 

36 Sultry singer Kitt 

38 Queried 

39 Soft leather 

40 Check the fit of 
42 Dodge 

45 Russian ruler 

46 Send forth 
48 Flow out 

50 Away from SSW 


Young seal 51 Aachen article 
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5-10 CRYPTOQUIP 


RY SIUGLIQO, N’U YJXXIYGT 
HI QGRT HSNY MIIO ME 


^our fingierprintfi. 
Were -FoutuI ait tKe 
Wt Wg’ 11 argnG tViat at tke 

timG of tiW.G rotJjGry, 

I Velongied to ^omeovEG Glg.e. 



LQNHGQ TRSZ NA lAG TRE. 

HNUG HI SNH HSG QIRZT! 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: PART OF AN ALARM 
CLOCK PRODUCING THE SOUNDS OF FOLKS 
SHOOTING THE BREEZE: THE SCHMOOZE 
BUTTON. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: Q equals R 
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We’ve pWed Kim cm 
te<jk Support). TKe^’ll try 
unplugging Kim and tKen 
plugging Kim l.a<ik in. 


■Pist.b'a Kh^ festyres 

EtZARKO.COlA 

Fgaetoolc.aoYn/ Ks^rroComia^ 

(g)20i9 g.TUC’iag 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

I Shade of blue 
6 Wanderer 

II Physician, 
slangily 

12 Lessened 
14 Veep before 
Biden 

15— del Fuego 

16 Some fridges 

17 Egypt’s Anwar 

19 Have a bug 

20 Sunrise direction 
22— Alamos 

23 Faction 

24 Cybercommerce 
26 Pungent relish 
28 Scratch 

30 Pub pint 

31 Passageway 
for Santa 

35 “Three Sisters” 
sister 

39— Godiva 
40 Diet, info 

42 “Star Trek 
H” villain 

43 “Hail, Caesar!” 

44 Carvey and 
Delany 

46 “— had it!” 

47 Winter, for one 
49 Lon of horror 

films 

51 Inventor’s 
insurance 


52 Oregon city 

53 Modern 
messages 

54 Actions 

DOWN 

1 Prepare leftovers 

2 Black Sea port 

3 Feminine 
principle 

4 High cards 

5 Faithful 

6 Boris’ cartoon 
partner 

7 Final notice 

8 West of 
Hollywood 

9 Subway line in 
an Ellington song 

10 Mock 

11 “Me and 


13 Longtime 
Chicago mayor 
18 Elmer, to Bugs 
21 “Lassie” lad 
23 Porterhouse, e.g. 
25 PC linking 
system 
27 Einstein’s 
birthplace 
29 Stinging insects 

31 Purse fastener 

32 Attack 

33 Think up 

34 Hankering 

36 Polished 

37 Sanctuaries 

38 In the blink of — 
41 Confronted 

44 Word of warning 

45 Actress Elisabeth 
48 Gender 


Bobby —” 
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5-11 CRYPTOQUIP 


BFWZT FWTF NP COT G.M. 
QOTWT LTNLBT FBQFDM LGC 
PNWCO CNXM NP TPPNWC: 


COT ZWTFC LFYXM WTZYNX. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: AS HOMEWORK, FM 
SUPPOSED TO READ THIS BOOK BY WRITER 
DAHL IN ONE DAY. TIME TO HIT THE ROALD! 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: G equals U 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



Attorneys 


178 Transportation 


Court & C4irvrfil€t 


THE LOCAL CIVILIAN 
MILITARY DEFENSE FIRM 


(833) 446-UCIVIJ (x8265) 

www.militarylawfirm.com 


Dental 



AMERICAN 
DOCTORS 
& STAFF 

Creating ^{eaCtfuj SmiCes 


• Certified Orthodontics 

• American Dental 
Hygienists 

• Family Dentistry 



Ramstein Dental Care 
06371 406 230 
Poststrasse 1, 
66877 Ramstein 
Ramsteindental.com 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 
06119 887 26 50 
Bahnstrasse 14, 
65205 Wiesbaden 
Wiesbadendental.com 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 
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For Further Information Please Contact 


GERMANY 

Phone: +49-(0)6134-2592730 

Toll-free: 0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 

lnfo@transglobal-loglstlcs.de 
www.transglobal-logistlcs.de 


WEB: 


U.S.A 

-Hi-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
-Hi -800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military instaliations 



Transportation 


944 


Ship Cars and Containers t ind from the USA 



0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

infoiSworldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, 
TV, movies, 
music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 
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Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


I 
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However you read us, wherever you need u: 




Round-the-world news for America s military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI PES.' 


CLASSIFIED 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Advertising' 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corT 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 




SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


us SPEC Vehicles 
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Sell Your Stuff! 


Take the fuss out of packing up for your next 
PCS—sell everything with Stripes free classifieds! 
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Are you in the picture? 


Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a 
better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSiaSTRIPES. 
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Round-the-world news for America s military. 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
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Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better, 

. FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 
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Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 
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Round-the-world news for America’s military. 






Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 
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STARS 

Presents 


kAND. 


STRIPES, 


A STARS AND STRIPES PODCAST 


A new podcast from the unique perspective only 
Stars and Stripes can provide. 

Join us as we examine the influence of private military 
contracting on today’s armed forces. 

Explore the culture, history, myths and facts of the new 
reality of modern warfare. 


Listen Now on 

w AppStore | GoogdePlay 

and on Stnpei 


Hosted by MJchelle Harven and 
Air Force veteran Desmon Farris 


Available Now 
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Whether you are searching for the best Sunday brunch in 
Okinawa or a family friendly get away in Germany, one of 
your FREE publications will help you embrace your new 
home so you can live your new adventure to the fullest. 
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Visit before you go! 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Madrid Open 

Wednesday 
At Caja Magica 
Madrid, Spain 

Purse: ATP, $7.32 miiiion (Masters 1000); 
WTA, $7.02 miiiion (Premier) 
Surface: Ciay-Outdoor 


Pro soccer 

1 

Auto racing 

1 

Pro baseball 

1 

Deals 


ce: Ciay-O 
Singles 


Second Round 

Kei Nishikori (6), Japan, def. Hugo Del- 
lien, Bolivia, 7-5, 7-5. 

Frances Tiafoe, United States, def. 
Philipp Kohlschreiber, Germany, 6-4, 3-6, 

Laslo Djere, Serbia, def. Juan Martin 
del Potro (7), Argentina, 6-3, 2-6, 7-5. 

Stan Wawrinka, Switzerland, def. Gui¬ 
do Pella, Argentina, 6-3, 6-4. 

Gael Monfils (15), France, def. Marton 
Fucsovics, Hungary, 1-6, 6-4, 6-2. 

Jeremy Chardy, France, def. Diego 
Schwartzman, Argentina, 6-1, 6-2. 

Rafael Nadal (2), Spain, def. Felix Au- 
ger-Aliassime, Canada, 6-3, 6-3. 

Stefanos Tsitsipas (8), Greece, def. 
Adrian Mannarino, France, 6-2, 7-5. 

Fabio Fognini (10), Italy, def. John Mill- 
man, Australia, 6-2, 6-2. 

Hubert Hurkacz, Poland, def. Lucas 
Pouille, France, 7-5, 6-1. 

Fernando Verdasco, Spain, def. Karen 
Khachanov (11), Russia, 6-7 (4), 6-1, 7-5. 

Alexander Zverev (3), Germany, def. 
David Ferrer, Spain, 6-4, 6-1. 

Women 
Third Round 

Simona Halep (3), Romania, def. Vikto¬ 
ria Kuzmova, Slovakia, 6-0, 6-0. 

Kiki Bertens (7), Netherlands, def. An- 
astasija Sevastova (12), Latvia, 6-1, 6-2. 

Ashleigh Barty (9), Australia, def. Yulia 
Putintseva, Kazakhstan, 4-6, 6-1, 6-2. 

Naomi Osaka (1), Japan, def. Aliaksan- 
dra Sasnovich, Belarus, 6-2, 6-3. 

Belinda Bencic, Switzerland, def. Kat- 
eryna Kozlova, Ukraine, 6-0,6-2. 

Sloane Stephens (8), United States, 
def. Zheng Saisai, China, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Petra Martic, Croatia, def. Donna Ve- 
kic, Croatia, 4-6,6-3, 3-0 retired. 

Petra Kvitova (2), Czech Republic, def. 
Carolina Garcia, France, 6-3, 6-3. 

Doubies 

Men 

First Round 

Roberto Carballes Baena and Jaume 
Munar, Spain, def. Austin Krajicek, Unit¬ 
ed States, and Artem Sitak, New Zea¬ 
land,, 6-4, 6-4. 

Second Round 

Jamie Murray, Britain, and Bruno 
Soares (3), Brazil, def. Juan Martin del 
Potro, Argentina, and Kei Nishikori (6), 
Japan, 7-6 95), 6-2. 

Guido Pella, Argentina, and Joao 
Sousa, Portugal, def. Henri Kontinen, Fin¬ 
land, and John Peers (8), Australia, 4-6, 
7-6(11), 11-9. 

Oliver Marach, Austria, and Mate 
Pavic (6), Croatia, def. Maximo Gonzalez 
and Horacio Zeballos, Argentina, 6-4, 7-6 
(3). 

Lukasz Kubot, Poland, and Marcelo 
Melo (2), Brazil, def. Robin Haase, Neth¬ 
erlands, and Raven Klaasen, South Af¬ 
rica, 6-4, 7-6 (5). 

Wesley Koolhof, Netherlands, and 
Stefanos Tsitsipas, Greece, def. Nikola 
Mektic and Franko Skugor (5), Croatia, 
6-2, 6-4. 

Jean-Julien Rojer, Netherlands, and 
Horia Tecau, Romania, def. Kyle Edmund 
and Neal Skupski, Britain, 6-2, 6-7 (4), 10- 

Women 
Second Round 

Gabriela Dabrowski, Canada, and Xu 

_ ,,, - -j^_ 

___5, 6-4, 

6-2. 

Veronika Kudermetova, Russia, and 
Galina Voskoboeva, Kazakhstan, def. Ni¬ 
cole Melichar, United States, and Kveta 
Peschke (2), Czech Republic, 6-2, 6-4. 

Sam Stosur, Australia, and Zhang Sh- 
uai (3), China, def. Marie Jose Martinez 
Sanchez and Sara Sorribes Tormo, Spain, 
1-6, 6-3, 10-6. 

Barbora Krejcikova and Katerina Sin¬ 
iakova (1), Czech Republic, def. Irina-Ca- 
melia Begu and Simona Halep, Romania, 
6-3, 6-3. 


Pro football 


NFL calendar 

May 10-13 — Teams may hold rookie 
minicamps. 

May 20-22 — Spring League Meeting, 
Key Biscayne, Fla. 

Aug. 1 — Hall of Fame game. Canton, 
Ohio. 

Aug. 3 — Hall of Fame inductions. Can¬ 
ton, Ohio. 

Aug. 8-10 — First preseason weekend. 

Aug. 31 — Cutdown to 53-player ros¬ 
ter. 


MLS 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Philadelphia 6 3 2 20 21 11 

D.C. United 6 3 2 20 16 11 

Montreal 6 4 2 20 14 17 

Toronto FC 5 3 1 16 21 15 

Columbus 5 6 1 16 12 15 

New York City FC 3 1 6 15 13 12 

Atlanta 4 3 2 14 11 8 

Chicago 3 4 4 13 17 13 

Orlando City 3 4 3 12 13 16 

New York 3 5 2 11 13 13 

Cincinnati 2 7 2 8 8 17 

New England 2 8 2 8 11 30 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Los Angeles FC 7 1 3 24 26 8 

LA Galaxy 7 3 1 22 18 14 

Houston 6 1 1 19 17 9 

Seattle 5 1 4 19 19 13 

FC Dallas 5 3 2 17 15 11 

Minnesota United 4 3 3 15 19 16 

San Jose 3 5 2 11 13 19 

Real Salt Lake 3 6 1 10 12 18 

Portland 3 5 1 10 13 20 

Sporting KC 2 3 4 10 19 18 

Vancouver 253 9 10 14 

Colorado 0 8 2 2 14 27 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
Atlanta 2, Toronto FC 0 
Columbus 3, LA Galaxy 1 
Chicago 5, New England 0 
Montreal 2, New York 1 
Friday’s game 
Portland at Vancouver 

Saturday’s games 
Montreal at Cincinnati 
New York at FC Dallas 
Philadelphia at Toronto FC 
New York City FC at LA Galaxy 
Los Angeles FC at Columbus 
San Jose at New England 
Minnesota United at Chicago 
Real Salt Lake at Colorado 
Houston at Seattle 

Sunday’s games 
Orlando City at Atlanta 
Sporting Kansas City at D.C. United 
Wednesday, May 15 
D.C. United at Toronto FC 
Portland at Houston 
Atlanta at Vancouver 
Orlando City at Seattle 

Thursday, May 16 
FC Dallas at Los Angeles FC 
Saturday, May 18 
New England at Montreal 
Toronto FC at Real Salt Lake 
Chicago at San Jose 
Seattle at Philadelphia 
Columbus at Minnesota United 
D.C. United at Houston 
Vancouver at Sporting Kansas City 
Sunday, May 19 
Cincinnati at Orlando City 
Los Angeles FC at FC Dallas 
Atlanta at New York 
Colorado at LA Galaxy 

Wednesday 

Atlanta United 2 , Toronto FC 0 


Monster Energy NASCAR Cup 
schedule and winners 

Sunday, Feb. 17 - Daytona 500, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. (Denny Hamlin) 

Sunday, Feb. 24 - Folds of Honor Qui- 
kTrip 500, Hampton, Ga. (Brad Keselowski) 
Sunday, March 3 - Pennzoil 400, Las Ve¬ 
gas (Joey Logano) 

Sunday, March 10 - TicketGuardian 500, 
Avondale, Ariz. (Kyle Busch) 

Sunday, March 17 - Auto Club 400, Fon¬ 
tana, Calif. (Kyle Busch) 

Sunday, March 24 - STP 500, Martins¬ 
ville, Va. (Brad Keselowski) 

Sunday, March 31 - O’Reilly Auto Parts 
500, Fort Worth, Texas (Denny Hamlin) 
Sunday, April 7 - Food City 500, Bristol, 
Tenn. (Kyle Busch) 

Saturday, April 13 - Toyota Owners 400, 
Richmond, Va. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Sunday, April 28 - Geico 500, Talladega, 
Ala. (Chase Elliott) 

Monday, May 6 - Gander RV 400, Dover, 
Del. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Saturday, May 11 - Digital Ally 400, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Sunday, May 26 - Coca-Cola 600, Con- 

siinday, June 2 - Pocono 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. 

Sunday, June 9 - FireKeepers Casino 
400, Brooklyn, Mich. 

Sunday, June 23 - Toyota/Save Mart 
350, Sonoma, Calif. 

Sunday, June 30 - Camping World 400, 
Joliet, III. 

Saturday, July 6 - Coke Zero Sugar 400, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Saturday, July 13 - Quaker State 400, 
Sparta, Ky. 

Sunday, July 21 - Foxwoods Resort Ca¬ 
sino 301, Loudon, N.H. 

Sunday, July 28 - Gander RV 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. 

Sunday, Aug. 4 - Go Bowling at The 
Glen, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 

Sunday, Aug. 11 - Consumers Energy 
400, Brooklyn, Mich. 

Saturday, Aug. 17 - Bass Pro Shops NRA 
Night Race, Bristol, Tenn. 

Sunday, Sept. 1 - Bogangles’ Southern 
500, Darlington, S.C. 

Sunday, Sept. 8 - Big Machine Vodka 
400 at the Brickyard, Indianapolis 

Sunday, Sept. 15 - South Point 400, Las 
Vegas 

Saturday, Sept. 21 - Federated Auto 
Parts 400, Richmond, Va. 

Sunday, Sept. 29 - Bank of American 
ROVAL 400, Concord, N.C. 

Sunday, Oct. 6 - MENCS race, Dover, 
Del. 

1 500, 


Sunday, Oct. 13 - lOOOBulbs.ci 
■al^ade|c 


0 0-0 

Atlanta 1 1-2 

First half— 1, Atlanta, Villalba, 1 (Mar¬ 
tinez), 17th minute. 

Second half— 2, Atlanta, Gressel, 2 
(Martinez), 67th. 

Goalies— Toronto, Alex Bono, Quen¬ 
tin Westberg; Atlanta, Brad Guzan, Alec 
Kann. 

Yellow Cards— Atlanta, Escobar, 56th. 
Toronto, Laryea, 21st; Zavaleta, 74th; 
Bradley, 76th; Boyd, 78th; Osorio, 82nd. 
A-42,537. 

Crew 3, Galaxy 1 

Los Angeles 0 1 — 1 

Columbus 1 2—3 

First half— 1, Columbus, Zardes, 4 
(Robinho), 27th minute. 

Second half— 2, Columbus, Higuain, 1 
(Zardes), 53rd; 3, Columbus, Jimenez, 1, 
66th; 4, Los Angeles, Steres, 3 (Lletget), 
87th. 

Goalies— Los Angeles, David Bingham, 
Matt Lampson; Cofumbus, Zack Steffen, 
Joe Bendik. 

Yellow Cards— Columbus, Mensah, 
61st. Los Angeles, Antuna, 59th; Polenta, 
80th. 

A- 13,207. 

Fire 5, Revolution 0 

New England 0 0-0 

Chicago 2 3-5 

First half— 1, Chicago, Nikolic, 4 (Gai- 
tan), 28th minute; 2, Chicago, Nikolic, 5 
(Schweinsteiger), 40th. 

Second half— 3, Chicago, Bronico, ' 

<atai), 78"'- ' - . ... 

i.ai), 85th;! 
tan), 89th. 

Goalies— New England, Matt Turner, 
Cody Cropper; Chicago, David Ousted, 
Richard Sanchez. 

Yellow Cards— Chicago, Kappelhof, 
55th. New England, Caicedo, 58th. 
A-6,074. 

Impact 2 , Red Bulls 1 

Montreal 0 2-2 

New York 1 0—1 

First half— 1, New York, Long, 1 (Rzat- 

kowski), 36th minute. 

Second half— 2, Montreal, Diallo, 1 (Ur- 
ruti), 64th; 3, Montreal, Urruti, 1 (penalty 
kick), 79th. 

Goalies— Montreal, Evan Bush, Clem¬ 
ent Diop; New York, Luis Robles, Ryan 
Meara. 

Yellow Cards— Montreal, Urruti, 51st; 
Piette, 73rd. New York, Tarek, 23rd; Park¬ 
er, 63rd. 

A-11,115. 


Aug.: 

0, ivfedi 


Engl, 

Jl., __ 
helm 

Aug. 4 

*’^Sept. 1 
corchamps 
Sept. 8 - 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 13 
Oct. 27 
City 

Nov.3- 

Texas 

Nov. 17 - 
Dec. 1 - 


13 .639 - 


.457 


W 

Tampa Bay 23 

New York 21 la 

Boston 19 19 

Toronto 15 22 

Baltimore 13 24 

Central Division 
Minnesota 23 12 

Cleveland 19 16 

Detroit 16 17 

Chicago 16 19 

Kansas City 13 25 _ 

West Division 

Houston 22 15 .595 

Seattle 20 19 .513 

Texas 17 17 .500 

Oakland 17 21 .447 

Los Angeles 16 20 .444 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Division 


Philadelphia 21 15 

Atlanta 18 19 

New York 17 20 

Washington 14 22 

Miami 10 26 

Central Division 
Chicago 21 13 

Milwaukee 23 16 

St. Louis 21 16 

Pittsburgh 17 16 

Cincinnati 15 22 

West Division 


Los Angeles 
Arizona 
San Diego 
Colorado 
San Francisco 


25 14 

21 16 
21 17 

16 20 


day, ( 

Kansas City,_ 

Sunday, Oct. 27 - First Data 500, Mar¬ 
tinsville, Va. 

Sunday, Nov. 3 - AAA Texas 500, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Sunday, Nov. 10 - MENCS race, Avon¬ 
dale, Ariz. 

Sunday, Nov. 17 - Ford EcoBoost 400, 
Homestead, Fla. 

IndyCar schedule and winners 

March 10 - Firestone Grand Prix of St. 
Petersburg (Josef Newgarden) 

March 24 - IndyCar Classic, Austin, Tex¬ 
as (Colton Herta) 

April 7 - Honda Indy Grand Prix of Ala¬ 
bama, Birmingham (Takuma Sato) 

April 14 - Acura Grand Prix of Long 
Beacn, Calif. (Alexander Rossi) 

May 11 - IndyCar Grand Prix, Indianapo¬ 
lis 

May 26 - Indianapolis 500 
June 1 - Chevrolet Detroit Grand Prix 
(Race 1), Belle Isle Park, Mich. 

June 2 - Chevrolet Detroit Grand Prix 
(Race 2), Belle Isle Park, Mich. 

June 8 - DXC Technology 600, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

June 23 - REV Group Grand Prix at Road 
America, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

July 14 - Honda Indy Toronto 
July 20 - Iowa Corn 300, Newton 
July 28 - Honda Indy 200 at Mid-Ohio, 
Lexington, Ohio 

Aug. 18 - ABC Supply 500, Long Pond, 
Pa. 

^24 - Bommarito Automotive Group 

Sept. 1 - Grand Prix of Portland (Ore.) 
Sept. 22 - Firestone Grand Prix of Mon¬ 
terey, Salinas, Calif. 

Formula One 
schedule and winners 

March 17 - Australian Grand Prix, Mel¬ 
bourne (Vaitteri Bottas) 

March 31 - Bahrain Grand Prix, Sakhir 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

April 14 - Chinese Grand Prix, Beijing 
(Lewis Hamilton) 

April 28 - Azerbaijan Grand Prix, Baku 
(Vaitteri Bottas) 

May 12 - Spanish Grand Prix, Barcelona 
May 26 - Monaco Grand Prix, Monte 
Carlo 

June 9 - Canadian Grand Prix, Montreal 
June 23 - French Grand Prix, Le Castel- 
let 

June 30 - 
July 14 - 

England 


16 20 

_lay’s games 

Texas 9, Pittsburgh 6 
Arizona 3, Tampa Bay 2,13 innings 
Cleveland 5, Chicago White Sox 3 
Seattle 10, N.Y. Yankees 1 
Boston 2, Baltimore 1,12 innings 
Minnesota 9, Toronto 1 
Detroit 10, L.A. Angels 3 
Houston 9, Kansas City 0 
Oakland 5, Cincinnati 4,13 innings 
San Francisco at Colorado, ppd. 
Milwaukee 7, Washington 3 
Philadelphia 5, St. Louis 0 
San Diego 3, N.Y. Mets 2 
Chicago Cubs 3, Miami 2,11 innings 
L.A. Dodgers 9, Atlanta 4 

Thursday’s games 
Chicago White Sox at Cleveland 
L.A. Angels at Detroit 
Cincinnati at Oakland 
Seattle at N.Y. Yankees 
Texas at Houston 
Miami at Chicago Cubs 
San Francisco at Colorado 
Pittsburgh at St. Louis 
Atlanta at Arizona 
Washington at L.A. Dodgers 
Friday’s games 

L.A. Angels (Cahilf 1-3) at Baltimore 
(Straily 1-2) 

Chicago White Sox (Covey 0-1) at To¬ 
ronto (Buchholz 0-2) 

N.Y. Yankees (German 6-1) at Tampa 
Bay (Glasnow 6-0) 

Seattle (Swanson 1-3) at Boston (Ro- 


drigL 


Z3-2) 


- German Grand Prix, Hocken- 
Hungarian Grand Prix, Buda- 
Belgian Grand Prix, Spa-Fran- 

Italian Grand Prix, Monza 

- Singapore Grand Prix 

- Russian Grand Prix, Sochi 

- Japanese Grand Prix, Suzuka 

- Mexican Grand Prix, Mexico 

United States Grand Prix, Austin, 


Detroit (Ross 1-4) at Minnesota (Odor- 
izzi 4-2) 

Texas (Lynn 4-2) at Houston (Verland- 
er5-l) 

Philadelphia (Arrieta 4-2) at Kansas 
City (Bailey 3-3) 

Cleveland (Anderson 0-1) at Oakland 
(Montas 4-2) 

Milwaukee (Gonzalez 0-0) at Chicago 
Cubs (Quintana 4-1) 

Miami (Lopez 2-4) at N.Y. Mets (Wheel¬ 
er 2-2) 

Pittsburgh (Williams 1-1) at St. Louis 
(Wainwright 3-3) 

San Diego (Lauer 2-3) at Colorado 
(Marquez 3-2) 

Atlanta (Teheran 2-4) at Arizona (Gre- 
inke 5-1) 

Washington (Sanchez 0-5) at L.A. 
Dodgers (Maeda 3-2) 

Cincinnati (Castillo 3-1) at San Fran¬ 
cisco (Samardzija 2-1) 

Saturday’s games 
Detroit at Minnesota (2) 

Seattle at Boston 
Pittsburgh at St. Louis 
Milwaukee at Chicago Cubs 
Chicago White Sox at Toronto 
L.A. Angels at Baltimore 
Cleveland at Oakland 
N.Y. Yankees at Tampa Bay 
Miami at N.Y. Mets 
Philadelphia at Kansas City 
Atlanta at Arizona 
San Diego at Colorado 
Texas at Houston 
Cincinnati at San Francisco 
Washington at L.A. Dodgers 
Sunday’s games 
L.A. Angels at Baltimore 
Seattle at Boston 
Chicago White Sox at Toronto 
N.Y. Yankees at Tampa Bay 
Miami at N.Y. Mets 
Detroit at Minnesota 
Texas at Houston 
Philadelphia at Kansas City 
Pittsburgh at St. Louis 
San Diego at Colorado 
Cincinnati at San Francisco 
Cleveland at Oakland 
Atlanta at Arizona 
Washington at L.A. Dodgers 
Milwaukee at Chicago Cubs 

MLB calendar 

June 3 — Amateur draft starts, Secau- 
cus, N.J. 

June 13 — Detroit vs. Kansas City at 
Omaha, Neb. 

June 15 — International amateur sign¬ 
ing period closes. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Recalled RHP 
Jonathan Loaisiga from Scranton/Wil¬ 
kes-Barre (IL). Optioned RHP Jake Bar¬ 
rett to Scranton/Wilkes-Barre. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Optioned OF Deli- 
no DeShields Jr. to Nashville (PCL). 

National League 

CHICAGO CUBS - Activated LHP Mike 
Montgomery from the 10-day IL. Recalled 
INF Addison Russell from Iowa (PCL). 
Placed RHP Pedro Strop on the 10-day IL, 
retroactive to May 7. Placed INF-OF Ben 
Zobrist placed on the restricted list. 

MIAMI MARLINS - Placed RHP Drew 
Steckenrider on the 10-day IL, retroac¬ 
tive to May 7. Recalled LHP Jose Quijada 
from New Orleans (PCL). 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Placed RHP 
Keone Kela on the 10-day IL, retroactive 
to May 6. Announced OF JB Shuck cleared 
waivers and was assigned outright to In¬ 
dianapolis (IL). 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Optioned RHP 
Cal Quantrill to El Paso (PCL). Recalled 
RHP Gerardo Reyes from El Paso. 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS - Optioned 
LHP Williams Jerez to Sacramento (PCL). 
Activated LHP Derek Holland from 10- 
day IL. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

NEW ORLEANS PELICANS - Named 
Aaron Nelson vice president of player 
care and performance. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

CHICAGO BEARS - Signed LB Kevin 
Pierre-Louis to a one-year contract. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Signed DE Sta¬ 
cy Keely. Waived OT Adam Bisnowaty. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Released 
WR Bruce Ellington. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Signed RB Rod 
Smith, G Austin Droogsma, PK Joey Slye, 
DB Tenny Adewusi, P Ryan Anderson and 
DE Alex Jenkins. Waived LB Ukeme Elig- 
we, DE Myles Humphrey and DB Michael 
Hunter. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

BUFFALO SABRES - Signed F Arttu 
Ruotsalainen to a three-year entry level 
contract. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

COLUMBUS CREW - Acquired $125,000 
in targeted allocation money from Colo¬ 
rado for D Lalas Abubakar. Acquired M 
David Accam from Philadelphia Union 
for $100,000 in targeted allocation mon¬ 
ey, $400,000 in general allocation money 
and an international roster spot for the 
2019. 

SPORTING KANSAS CITY - Acquired 
M Benny Feilhaber from Colorado for D 
Abdul Rwatubyaye and an undisclosed 
draft pick. 

NEW YORK RED BULLS - Signed F Tom 
Barlow. 

NEW YORK CITY FC - Traded F Jona¬ 
than Lewis to Colorado for $650,000 tar¬ 
geted allocation money and an interna¬ 
tional spot in 2020. 

PHILADELPHIA UNION - Signed F Mi- 
chee Ngalina. 

TENNIS 

International Tennis Federation 

ITF — Named Jamie Delgado player re¬ 
lations consultant. 


College baseball 


Wednesday’s scores 

EAST 

Army 23, Villanova 11 
Binghamton 8, Siena 1 
Georgetown 13-4, Md.-Eastern Shore 
5-2, 7 innings 

Hofstra 11, Sacred Heart 11, (tie) 12 
innings 

Monmouth (NJ) 5, Lafayette 4 
Marist at Albany (NY), ccd. 

Towson 6, Penn St. 4 
UMBC 8, Coppin St. 4 

SOUTH 

Alabama 7, Troy 3 
Clemson 17, The Citadel 3 
East Carolina 9, North Carolina 5 
Furman 7, South Carolina 4 
Jacksonville St. 9, Georgia 8,11 innings 
Kennesaw St. 8, Mercer 5 
Liberty 9, Duke 3 
McNeese St. 4, Prairie View 1 
Mississippi St. 10, Memphis 9 
NC Central at Longwood, ccd. 
Presbyterian 13, Georgia St. 4 
Southern U. at Alcorn St., ccd. 

Stetson 1, Florida St. 0 
UCF8, Miami7 
VCU 12, Norfolk St. 4 
Wofford 13, SC Upstate 6 
West Virginia 7, Virginia Tech 2 
MIDWEST 
Butler 8, Toledo 3 

Cent. Michigan 3, Concordia (Mich.) 2 
Michigan 10, E. Michigan 1 
Michigan St. 9, Valparaiso 3 
Ohio St. 6, Wright St. 5 
Omaha at Minnesota, ccd. 

SOUTHWEST 
FAU at Houston, ccd. 

FAR WEST 

Washington 10, Portland 8 


AP sportlight 


May 10 

1970 — Bobby Orr’s goal gives Boston 
its first Stanley Cup in 29 years. The Bru¬ 
ins beat the St. Louis Blues 4-3 for a four- 
game sweep. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL/OLYMPICS 

Two men convicted in 
college corruption trial 

Aspiring agent, youth coach guilty of bribery conspiracy 



Frank Franklin II/AP 


Christian Dawkins stands outside federal court Wednesday in New 
York. Dawkins and and youth basketball coach Merl Code were 
convicted on a conspiracy count, but acquitted of some other 
charges in the federal college corruption trial. 


By Larry Neumeister 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — An aspiring 
sports business manager and an 
amateur basketball coach were 
convicted of bribery conspiracy 
Wednesday at a trial that showed 
top college coaches were paid off 
to steer NBA-bound athletes to fa¬ 
vored handlers. 

The verdict capped the two- 
week trial of Christian Dawkins 
and youth basketball coach Merl 
Code in a case that forced the 
NCAA to confront corruption af¬ 
fecting basketball players at some 
of its elite programs. 

Dawkins, 26, of Atlanta, and 
Code, 45, of Greer, S.C., were con¬ 
victed on a conspiracy count, but 
acquitted of some other charges. 
Dawkins was also convicted of 
bribery. 

Leaving court, Dawkins said he 
could have chosen to cooperate 
with prosecutors and identified 
coaches he knew were willing to 
funnel money to top athletes. 

“I could have,” he said. “Any¬ 
body who’s paying players to me 
is a good guy. I think the whole 
case is B.S. so I wouldn’t have 
cooperated.” 

The verdict came just days 
after Dawkins took the witness 
stand and denied bribing anyone. 
He testified that an informant 
and undercover FBI agents, pos¬ 
ing as investors in his fledgling 


management company, had tried 
to get him to pay bribes, but he 
refused. 

In closing arguments, a prose¬ 
cutor said Dawkins lied to jurors. 

Outside Manhattan federal 
court. Code said: “There was no 
evidence at any point in the trial 
that I bribed anybody.” 

The prosecution revealed how 
financial advisers and business 
managers allegedly paid tens of 
thousands of dollars to assistant 
college coaches and athletes’ fam¬ 
ilies to steer highly regarded high 
school players to big-program col¬ 
leges, sometimes with the help of 
apparel makers. The bribes also 
secured the allegiance of play¬ 
ers to certain financial advisers, 
managers and even a tailor. 

During the trial, universities 
were portrayed by prosecutors as 
victims of greedy financial advis¬ 
ers and coaches. 

Steven Haney, a lawyer for 
Dawkins, said the acquittal of 
Dawkins and Code on some 
charges showed jurors “found 
that the universities were not 
victims.” 

“That spoke loudly from this 
verdict,” Haney said. 

He added: “The real crime is 
(unpaid) student athletes making 
universities millions of dollars.” 

Haney spoke with pride of 
Dawkins. “He could have brought 
the whole world of college athlet¬ 
ics to its knees and he chose not 


to,” the lawyer said. “He was 
asked repeatedly by the govern¬ 
ment to cooperate. He said, ‘I’m 
not going to give you the names of 
15 to 20 coaches.’ Today he leaves 
this courthouse winning four of 
six (counts).” 

Prosecutors say video and 
audio evidence was overwhelm¬ 
ing that Dawkins and Code ea¬ 
gerly embraced the scheme in 
2016 and 2017. Code was a Clem- 
son point guard in the 1990s who 
later developed college basketball 
contacts working for Nike and 
Adidas. 

Four former assistant basket¬ 
ball coaches pleaded guilty to 
bribery conspiracy without a trial 
and await sentencing. 

They include Emanuel “Book” 
Richardson, who was an assis¬ 
tant at Arizona when he was ar¬ 
rested in 2017, Chuck Person, 
who was an assistant at Auburn 
University, USC assistant coach 
Tony Bland and assistant coach 
Lament Evans at Oklahoma State. 
Previously, Evans had coached at 
South Carolina. 

The second trial to result from 
the arrest of 10 individuals fea¬ 
tured some surprises, including 
claims that some bribes were paid 
to ensnare NFL-bound athletes at 
mqjor schools. 

Prosecution witness Louis 
Martin Blazer, a financial advis¬ 
er, testified he paid football play¬ 
ers from $100 to $3,000 to secure 


them as clients while they were 
at schools including Pittsburgh, 
Penn State, Michigan, Notre 
Dame, Northwestern, North 
Carolina and Alabama. He testi¬ 
fied only after pleading guilty to 
stealing from clients, including 
NFL players, to invest in film and 
music projects. 

Another revelation came when 
a recording was played of Clem- 
son assistant coach Steve Smith 
listening to Dawkins’ offer in July 
2017 to help the family of Zion 
Williamson if Smith believed he 
could successfully recruit him. 

Williamson played last season 
at Duke before entering the NBA 
Draft scheduled for June. He is 
widely projected to be the No. 1 
pick. 

Also, additional schools 
emerged at the trial as possible 
targets of the conspiracy. 

Blazer said he met in Las Vegas 
with assistant coaches eager to 
join the conspiracy but the men 
were not offered bribes because 
they could not deliver high- 
enough caliber athletes. Those 
schools included Alabama, Con¬ 


necticut and Texas A&M. 

He also said he met with an as¬ 
sistant coach from Louisville. The 
prosecution has led to the ouster 
by Louisville of its Hall of Fame 
head coach, Rick Pitino, though 
he was never charged criminally. 

Prior to the trial, assistant 
coaches Preston Murphy of 
Creighton and Corey Barker of 
TCU were placed on administra¬ 
tive leave by their schools after 
each was accused of taking a 
$6,000 bribe from Dawkins to 
send prospective clients his way. 

Last week, Clemson announced 
it had fired Smith. 

Code and Dawkins already 
were convicted in October on 
similar charges related to pay¬ 
ments made to players’ families 
rather than coaches. They were 
each sentenced to six months in 
prison. 

At sentencing for Wednesday’s 
conviction. Code faces a maxi¬ 
mum of five years in prison while 
Dawkins could face 10 years, 
though any prison term would 
likely be measured in months 
rather than years. 


Some federations dislike Tokyo’s spending cuts 


By Stephen Wade 

Associated Press 

TOKYO — The Tokyo Olym¬ 
pics are caught between the pro¬ 
verbial rock and hard place. 

Tokyo organizers are trying 
to cut spending, under pressure 
from the International Olym¬ 
pic Committee, which has been 
widely criticized for pushing host 
cities to build “white elephant” 
venues — often at the taxpayer’s 
expense. 

That’s the rock. 

And here’s the hard place. 

Some of Tokyo’s cuts are aimed 
at the international sports fed¬ 
erations that put on the Olympic 
show. And they don’t like it with 
the games opening in 15 months. 

“There is absolutely no ques¬ 
tion in the end that Tokyo will 
deliver a fantastic games,” Andy 
Hunt, the head of World Sailing, 
told The Associated Press in an 
interview on Wednesday. “But 
decisions are being taken on cost 
savings at a high level in the or¬ 
ganizing committee, which has 


I don’t have any 
guilt on my part that 
I’m asking for things 
that aren’t needed. ’ 

Andy Hunt 

Head of World Sailing 


flowed down without realizing 
the implications.” 

Hunt said some “basic stuff” 
for sailing was under threat: tents, 
storages areas, water provision 
for sailors and adequate shade. 
Even some food for athletes. 

“I don’t have any guilt on my 
part that I’m asking for things 
that aren’t needed,” he said. 

Hunt was among several federa¬ 
tion leaders who openly criticized 
Tokyo organizers on Tuesday in 
Australia at an annual conference 
of Summer Games sports federa¬ 
tions. He told Tokyo officials that 
“hotels seem overpriced” and 
said organizers did “not appear to 


have secured enough reasonably 
priced accommodations.” 

Others criticized cuts to brand¬ 
ing and “the look of the games,” 
and other items that some orga¬ 
nizers have termed as merely 
“decorations.” 

“We do not want to be as we 
were in Rio (de Janeiro) where 
the look was quite cheap,” said 
Larissa Kiss, an official with the 
International Judo Federation. 

Rio de Janeiro’s 2016 Olympics 
cut everywhere in the last few 
months and limped to the finish 
still needing a government bail¬ 
out. Three years after the Olym¬ 
pics ended, Brazilian organizers 
still owe millions to creditors and 
sports venues are largely empty. 

Tokyo has a different problem. 

It appears flush with money. 
The $5.6 billion, privately funded 
operating budget — the budget to 
run the games themselves — is 
twice as large as Rio’s. Tokyo has 
sold a record $3 billion in sponsor¬ 
ships, driven by the marketing of 
the giant ad agency Dentsu, Inc. 

In addition, the national gov¬ 


ernment, cities and prefectures 
are chipping in about $15 billion 
more to update infrastructure 
and get the country ready when 
the games open. 

Masa Takaya, spokesman for 
the Tokyo Olympics, said operat¬ 
ing costs have increased, partly 
by a decision to use existing ven¬ 
ues. Earlier plans called for con¬ 
structing new venues, most of 
which would have been built at 
government expense. 

“Because Tokyo 2020 has been 
promoting the maximum use of 
existing facilities, naturally Tokyo 
2020 is assuming the increased 
cost of the overlay and temporary 
facihties projects,” Takaya said in 
an interview with the AR 

He said the operating budget 
would not be increased and sug¬ 
gested some cuts were inevitable. 
Takaya said the cost to remodel 
existing venues and refit them 
was 95 billion yen (about $860 
million). 

The IOC has repeatedly said 
it is saving billions by using ex¬ 
isting venues. But doing it has 


also shifted more costs to local 
organizers. 

Takaya said complaints about 
hotel pricing and other services 
were being discussed. 

“We are very keen to discuss 
how we can finalize this,” he 
said. 

Overall Olympic spending in 
Tokyo has soared to three times 
more than the $7.3 billion it es¬ 
timated when it won the bid in 
2013. Costs just keep rising. 

Here’s an example: Earlier this 
year, Tokyo officials announced 
the bill for the opening and clos¬ 
ing ceremonies had risen by 40 
percent. At the time, Tokyo chief 
executive Toshiro Muto said 
there was a “reserve fund” to 
cover such increases. 

Hunt, the sailing official, said 
federations don’t want frills. 

“I don’t think we over-ask,” 
Hunt said. “If there was not 
enough medical provision and 
focus on safety — if something 
went wrong — you can be abso¬ 
lutely certain where the responsi¬ 
bility would sit.” 
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Liv Sullens, left, a forward for the Stuttgart Panthers, helps lead 
her team into Siaturday’s game with Wiesbaden. Both teams are 
unbeaten and it’s a rematch of the 2017 European championship. 

DODEA Europe weekend peek 

Panthers host Warriors 
in battle of unbeatens 


DODEA Pacific weekend peek 


Last tuneup for Far East 

Plenty at stake in Korea and Kanto Plain district finals 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 



Akemi OcATA/Special to Stripes 


Niie C. Kinnick’s Chris Watson is chasing top honors in the long 
jump during Saturday’s Kanto Plain track and field finals at Yokota. 


By Gregory Broome 
Stars and Stripes 

The final weekend of the 
DODEA Europe soccer regular 
season is one of relatively low 
pressure and low mileage, com¬ 
prised mostly of non-division re¬ 
gional games. 

But there’s one very notable ex¬ 
ception: a marquee girls matchup 
compelling enough to carry the 
otherwise calm weekend on its 
own. 

The defending Division I cham¬ 
pion Stuttgart Panthers play host 
to the Wiesbaden Warriors on Sat¬ 
urday in a battle of the division’s 
two unbeaten powerhouses and 
a rematch of the 2017 European 
championship game, a classic 
final won by Wiesbaden via pen¬ 
alty-kick shootout. 

While both teams know that 
far more important games await 
when the tournament opens May 
20, neither is planning to hold 
anything back Saturday. 

“Every conference game this 
year has been a key to our suc¬ 
cess, and I feel it is important to 
the girls to finish the season with 
another win within the confer¬ 
ence,’’ Wiesbaden coach Nicole 
Angel said. “They want to fin¬ 
ish strong. Another win will give 
them confidence going into a very 
tough postseason.” 

The Panthers, with just three 
games on their Division I regu¬ 
lar-season schedule, including 
this weekend’s Wiesbaden match, 
are eager for another taste of 
high-level Division I competition 
before they’re immersed in it at 
the tournament. “We want to be 
peaking as we enter the tourna¬ 
ment, so we want to be playing 
great soccer at this point in the 


We want to be 
peaking as we enter 
the tournament, so 
we want to be 
playing great soccer 
at this point in the 
season, f 

Billy Ratcliff 

Stuttgart soccer coach 


season,” Stuttgart coach Billy 
Ratcliff said. 

Wiesbaden, led by goal-scoring 
phenom Erin Goodman and se¬ 
nior star Audrey Merhar, boasts 
an explosive offense that scored 
34 goals over its first three games 
— all against Division I competi¬ 
tion. And the Warriors are locked 
in defensively as well, holding 
Ramstein, Naples, Vicenza and 
Black Forest Academy scoreless 
over their last four matches. 

Stuttgart, fielding a typically 
deep and dangerous roster in¬ 
cluding prolific goal scorers Liv 
Sullens and Victoria Antoine, 
has made the most of its limited 
divisional opportunities. The 
Panthers routed Ramstein 6-1 on 
March 23 and blanked Kaiser¬ 
slautern 4-0 on May 4. 

What remains, then, is to face 
off with each other Saturday. 

“In order to be the best, we 
have to beat the best. I respect 
Stuttgart’s program,” Angel said. 
“They have a great team and al¬ 
ways come ready to play.” 

broome.gregory(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


Qualifying for individuals com¬ 
peting in the Far East meet has 
come and gone. But there are 
still things athletes can achieve 
at Saturday’s Korea and Kanto 
Plain district track and field fi¬ 
nals, coaches say. 

“There are still things to com¬ 
pete for,” said coach Luke Voth 
of four-time Far East Division I 
team champion Nile C. Kinnick. 
“Sometimes, you use it for (Far 
East) dress rehearsal, sometimes 
kids have one last chance (at a 
personal record) in an event they 
won’t run at Far East.” 

The Kanto Plain finals are 
scheduled for 9 a.m. Saturday 
at Yokota, site of all but one of 
the meets in Japan this season. 
Korea’s district finals are also on 
tap at 9 a.m. Saturday at Camp 
Humphreys, which has the only 
eight-lane track in Korea. 

Weather forecasts for both lo¬ 
cations is fine, with temperatures 
expected to reach 80 with sunny 
to partly cloudy skies. At issue 
could be the air quality at Hum¬ 
phreys; the district finals were 
canceled in 2016 and 2017 due to 
poor air quality. 

Saturday’s meets are the last 
scheduled in each district before 
the Far East meet May 22-23 at 
Yokota. It’s one last chance, Voth 
and Humphreys coach Ron Mer- 
riwether said, for teams to fine- 
tune things and decide events in 
which they can put qualifiers to 
maximize team points. 

“We’re trying to tighten up our 
relays, getting the handoffs right, 
working on getting that bonding 
that teams need,” said Merri- 
wether, coach of last year’s Far 
East Division II champion Hum¬ 
phreys, which is competing in D-I 
this season. 

“Just trying to become one. 



Humphreys’ Quintin Metcalf, 
shown running the 800, is 
expected to challenge the Pacific 
and Far East meet records in the 
high jump, both at this week’s 
Korea district finals and Far East 
at Yokota later this month. 


make sure we hit some targets 
as far as personal goals and put 
them in better position to com¬ 
pete at Far East, put them in the 
environment they can expect to 
compete in.” 

The qualifying deadline was 
Monday, and Far East meet or¬ 
ganizers are finalizing the list of 
qualifiers and the events in which 
they’ll compete. But it’s not too 
late, Voth and Merriwether said, 
for athletes to improve their seed¬ 
ing in a particular event. 

“The seed at Far East is pret¬ 
ty important for teams trying to 
compete for a banner,” Voth said. 
“You can use this (district meet) 
to improve your seed, get into the 
top 16 in field events, top 24 in the 
races.” 

Most coaches are fairly confi¬ 
dent of where their top athletes 
will finish. 

Kinnick’s Chris Watson and 
Debrianna Ellis should do well in 
sprints, Watson in the long jump 
and Annabel Stafford and Carlos 
Mobley in distance. 

Humphreys’ Tevijon Williams 
holds the Pacific’s fastest 100- 
meter time, while Junior Greg¬ 
ory is chasing middle-distance 
bests and Quintin Metcalf has his 
last shot at a Pacific high-jump 


record. 

It’s the first-time qualifiers, 
Merriwether said, who can best 
use the district finals to mirror 
what a state final might be like. 

“A lot of the rookies, it’s their 
first time having that experi¬ 
ence,” Merriwether said. “We’re 
pretty dominant in Korea. The 
best we can do is give them an en¬ 
vironment similar to what they’ll 
face” at Far East. 

With Far East fast approach¬ 
ing in all sports, many teams in 
Japan, Okinawa and Korea are 
seeing final action this week¬ 
end. Korea soccer ended the last 
weekend of April. 

Korea’s baseball and soft- 
ball teams play Saturday at 
Humphreys. 

Kadena’s boys and girls soccer 
teams are at Kubasaki in their 
final regular-season head-to- 
head matchups; the boys winner 
will capture the Okinawa district 
title. 

And Matthew C. Perry hosts its 
final, big regular-season weekend 
in baseball, softball and soccer 
Friday and Saturday, with three 
visiting high schools, including 
E.J. King. 

ornauer.daveitisfri pes.com 
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Bae still regrouping 
after military stint 



Former NCAA champion Max Homa got his first PGA victory on Sunday at the Wells Fargo Championship 
in Charlotte, N.C. The win came as a relief after four years on the PGA Tour. 

The waiting game 

Patience proves difficult for golfers seeking first Tour victory 


By Doug Ferguson 
Associated Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
e was among the best 
as an amateur, win¬ 
ning a prestigious 
national title and mov¬ 
ing onto the PGA Tour. While he 
never thought it was going to be 
easy, making it tougher was see¬ 
ing so many peers from his col¬ 
lege days collecting trophies as 
he wondered when, if ever, his 
turn would come. 

So there was great satisfaction, 
and a small measure of relief, 
when former NCAA champion 
Max Homa won at Quail Hollow. 

Mark O’Meara fits the same 
description. 

O’Meara won the 1979 U.S. 
Amateur over John Cook, who 
won the previous year over Scott 
Hoch. They were part of a strong 
generation of young stars that in¬ 
cluded Hal Sutton (who won the 
1980 U.S. Amateur), Gary Hall- 
berg and Payne Stewart. 

All of them won within a few 
years on the PGA Tour. 

O’Meara, now in the World Golf 
Hall of Fame, didn’t win until 
his 129th start, late in his fourth 
year. 

“You’re happy for your buddy 
to get the win, but it’s like, ‘Hey, 
I need to do this.’ It pushes ev¬ 
erybody,” O’Meara said Tuesday. 
“That was a driving force. Just 
because you’re a top amateur, top 
college player, there’s no guaran¬ 
tee it’s going to carry on. It gives 
you an edge. But that edge goes 
away when you have to step it up 
on the next level. And all of us 
put tremendous pressure on our¬ 
selves to succeed.” 

Curtis Strange hit 1-iron to 6 
feet on the final hole to win the 
1975 NCAA title at Wake Forest 
and tied for 15th at the Masters the 


We’re all excited 
and happy for each 
other. But it defi¬ 
nitely puts a little bit 
of fire in us finally, f 

Justin Thomas 

On competing with successful peers 


following year as an amateur. He 
didn’t make it through Q-school 
on his first try. In the three years 
and 83 tries before winning, he 
watched Gary Koch, Jerry Pate 
and Jay Haas win tournaments. 
Pate won the U.S. Open. 

“Do you have patience to lose 
and to learn?” Strange said Tues¬ 
day. “It was hard. I hit that prac¬ 
tice tee every single day.” 

It’s been that way for years, 
even as each generation gets a 
little better and a little deeper. 

Justin Thomas, as honest as his 
drives are long, spoke about the 
mixture of joy and jealousy to¬ 
ward the end of 2017, after he won 
his first mgjor at the PGA Cham¬ 
pionship. He grew up in golf with 
Jordan Spieth, who won so often so 
quickly that for the longest time, 
Thomas was known on first refer¬ 
ence as Spieth’s buddy. His first 
year on tour, he lost out on rookie 
of the year to Daniel Berger. 

“We’re all excited and happy 
for each other,” Thomas said. 
“But it definitely puts a little bit 
of fire in us.” 

Early in his rookie year, Thomas 
played a practice round at the Val- 
spar Championship with Spieth, 
Berger and Ollie Schniederjans, a 
Georgia Tech senior and the No. 
1 amateur in the world. They all 
were 21, separated by 111 days, 
and so they lined up youngest to 


oldest. Spieth was the youngest. 
He had just crossed the $9 million 
mark in career earnings. Thomas 
and Spieth reached No. 1 in the 
world at age 25 or younger. Berger 
joined those two on the Presidents 
Cup team in 2017. 

Schniederjans is in his third 
year and still looking for a win. 

So is Patrick Rodgers, another 
former No. 1 amateur who in three 
years at Stanford won 11 times to 
tie the record set by Tiger Woods. 
He is in his fifth year on tour, with 
123 starts and no wins. 

Homa can relate. 

He won the NCAA while at Cal 
in 2013, qualified a few weeks 
later for the U.S. Open at Merion 
and spent one year in the minor 
leagues before making his PGA 
Tour debut. It was the same path 
as Thomas, his Walker Cup team¬ 
mate who is a few years younger. 

Homa considers Thomas to 
be a better player, though he’s 
certainly close enough to make 
some fair comparisons. And what 
Homa saw was that one guy was 
winning and the other was miss¬ 
ing so many cuts that he played 
only one round on a Sunday in 
2017 on the PGA Tour. 

“You feel a little inadequate be¬ 
cause you think to yourself, ‘Why 
am I not doing that?”’ Homa said 
at Quail Hollow, two days before 
he won. “But it’s not, ‘I can’t.’ Jus¬ 
tin Thomas is still one of my best 
buddies out here. I never envied 
it. I envy that he was able to just 
keep being him, because that’s 
who he is. He’s very good.” 

Homa realizes he fell into a trap 
of thinking he had to be better. 

“I thought I had to get a lot bet¬ 
ter, which is crazy,” he said. “I’ve 
heard that 50 times in college: 
‘Don’t try to be anything more.’ 
As you get older, you think about 
all the hours you put in and it only 
gets greater.” 


By Doug Ferguson 
Associated Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. — He was 
away from golf for two years, and 
his world ranking plummeted 
lower than it had been at any 
point in his career. 

For Sangmoon Bae, the re¬ 
entry has not gone as well as he 
would have liked. 

Bae started well enough at the 
Wells Fargo Championship until 
his five birdies were wasted by 
five bogeys, and he ended up 
missing the cut for the ninth time 
in 13 starts on the PGA Tour this 
year. He knows the game that 
took him to 13 wins worldwide, 
including two on the PGA Tour 
and a spot in the Presidents Cup, 
is still in there. 

“I think my game is a lot better 
than before. My swing is better,” 
Bae said. “I’ve kind of lost my feel 
how to play golf Not how to swing 
— I forgot how to play golf” 

Bae was in the final match at 
home in South Korea in 2015 
at the Presidents Cup, and he 
flubbed a chip on the 18th hole 
that was the International team’s 
last chance to win the trophy. 
That was his final competition 
before he faced two-year manda¬ 
tory military service. 

He was the second-best player 
from South Korea in the world 
ranking (No. 88) going into the 
Presidents Cup. When he re¬ 
turned, he was No. 1,869 in the 
world. 

Bae, who lost an appeal to ex¬ 
tend his work permit to play golf, 
was in the Army with kids some 
10 years younger than him. 

“I wasn’t able to play there be¬ 
cause I was a rifleman,” he said. 
“I had a five- or six-day holiday 
every month, but Korea is really 
cold in the winter. Five days is not 
enough to play and I was happy 
in that time to hang out with my 
family. I didn’t have to think about 
the military.” 

He had never shot a rifle before 
he joined the Army. 

“I learned. I was good at it,” 
he said with a laugh. “We didn’t 
shoot every day, it was more 
training. We had a lot of running, 
working out and military theory, 
so we studied. We wake at 6 a.m. 
every day, the same schedule.” 

The food? 

“Not as good as it is here,” he 
said with another laugh from the 
Quail Hollow Club locker room. 

The world ranking wasn’t a 
concern, it was keeping his job. 
Bae said he had 27 events to try to 
earn back his card. He played 17 
times and made five cuts but did 
well enough to get into the Web. 
com Tour Finals. After a tie for 
sixth in the second event at Can¬ 
terbury, he won the Boise Open to 
secure his card. 

“I made an 8-foot putt on the 
last hole, and that meant a lot,” he 
said. “That was a championship 
putt. That gave me a strong mind. 
It was like: ‘Oh, the game is back. 
I’m ready to play on the PGA Tour 
next year.’ I went to Napa — I had 
won that tournament — and had 


so much confidence. But I didn’t 
play well that week.” 

Bae said his mistake was not 
going to the Web.com Tour Cham¬ 
pionship after his win at Boise for 
a chance to win the postseason 
money title, which would have 
made him fully exempt for the 
year. Now, his priority depends 
on his performance, and his per¬ 
formance has been lacking. 

One problem is seeing too many 
coaches. Bae says he saw five or 
six coaches last year, some for 
only one session on the range. 

“Too many swing thoughts,” 
he said. “I have better swing 
thoughts now — not millions, just 
a couple of them.” 

He moved from Dallas to Las 
Vegas, where he said it was eas¬ 
ier to practice at the TPC Sum¬ 
merlin. He also has found more 
entertainment in Las Vegas, and 
he has a group of friends for prac¬ 
tice. That includes Women’s PGA 
champion Danielle Kang, her 
brother and Inbee Park and her 
husband. 

He is in the field at the AT&T 
Byron Nelson this week, hope¬ 
ful he can get it turned around. 
Bae has made only four cuts in 
14 starts this year and is No. 212 
in the FedEx Cup standings. He 
needs to be in the top 200 to at 
least return to the Web.com Tour 
Finals. 

“I’m trying not to think of neg¬ 
ative things. I’m trying to think 
of good golf,” he said. “I hope to 
play well on tournament days, not 
practice rounds. I need to focus 
on how I play, not how I swing. 
Golf is a mental game. I need to 
work on my swing but do half and 
half That balance is a little off 
right now.” 



Jason E. Miczek/AP 


Sangmoon Bae watches his tee 
shot on the third hole at Quail 
Hollow Club in Charlotte, N.C., 
last week. Bae is trying to find 
his form again on Tour after 
missing two years for mandatary 
military service in South Korea. 
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John Minchillo/AP 

Replay clearly shows the horse that finished first in the Kentucky Derby, Maximum Security, second from right, veering into the path of others. A 22-minute “inquiry” into the 
matter resulted in Maximum Security’s disqualification. Horse racing is the sport that practically invented the use of instant replay to adjudicate results on the track. 


Called into question 

Technology increases debate, leaves no ruling safe 



Jeff Roberson/AP 


Texas Tech’s Davide Moretti, left, reacts after his team lost the Final 
Four title game against Virgnia when a call was reversed on replay, 
showing that Moretti grazed the ball on its way out of bounds. 


By Eddie Pells 

Associated Press 

The replays stream onto our 
sets in high definition on a practi¬ 
cally endless loop, with no detail 
too small, or too big, to ignore: 
fingernails nicking basketballs, 
horses veering out of line, base¬ 
ball gloves grazing runners as 
they slide into second. 

About the only irrefutable evi¬ 
dence to come from any of it is 
that nobody agrees on what they 
saw. 

Instead of offering clarity, 
technology has transformed the 
sports we watch into fodder for a 
nonstop debate, while the grow- 
ingly divisive American culture 
these sports are part of has hand¬ 
cuffed the country’s ability to find 
common ground in the aftermath 
of the calls. 

What used to be one of society’s 
great distractions has become 
simply another cog in the spin 
cycle. What used to be the do¬ 
main of talk radio has now found 
a home on the president’s Twitter 
account. 

Social media, endless cable 
talk programs and the lack of any 
“neutral” arbiter for any of it has 
turned some of our debates about 
sports officiating as toxic as those 
about politics. 

“In this world of the internet 
and the 24-hour news cycle, it’s 
the ways we take opinion and ex¬ 
acerbate that opinion and elevate 
anyone who shares those opin¬ 
ions into a sort of sainthood if we 


agree with that opinion,” said Dan 
Lebowitz, the executive director 
for Northeastern’s Center for the 
Study of Sport in Society. “We’ve 
gotten ourselves into a little bit of 
a conundrum. What do we accept 
as truth? Truth about the call, or 
truth about the White House or 
truth about anything else?” 

These days, every call is vul¬ 
nerable to spin. Every whistle is 
subject to its own facts — along 
with a set of alternative facts and 
potential conspiracy theories. 

Given the information overload 
brought on by replay — a piece 
of technology developed to elimi¬ 
nate officiating errors—it follows 
that somebody must be right, and 
wrong, about every close call. 
Pick a side, either side. There is 
less room — if any — for shades 
of gray. 

Sound familiar? 

“When political leaders are say¬ 
ing that the system is rigged and 
question the fundamental fair¬ 
ness of the institutions that are at 
the core of our society,” said NBA 
commissioner Adam Silver, “then 
I don’t think anybody should be 
surprised that people come into 
the arena and look at yet another 
long-term institution, the NBA, 
and say this must not be on the 
level, either.” 

A number of close games dur¬ 
ing this spring’s NBA playoffs 
have hinged on one or two poten¬ 
tially game-changing calls that 
have been subject to replay, with 
no definitive conclusion. 

The issue came into sharp focus 


when the Houston Rockets, after 
a close loss to Golden State filled 
with tough calls in Game 1 of the 
Western Conference semifinals, 
said they had conducted a report 
about last year’s Game 7 loss to 
the Warriors in the conference fi¬ 
nals. The report concluded there 
were 81 calls and non-calls that 
cost them the game and, thus, the 
series. 

The study underscored a long¬ 
standing reality of replay in all 
sports: Only some, not all, plays 
are reviewable. Many of those 
come at the end of games. 

Does the “right” team end up 
winning these games? That’s 
subject to many different 
interpretations. 

“I don’t think anyone wakes 
up and says, ‘We’re going to rig 
the system,”’ said Bob Malekoff, 
who studies sports’ role in society 
at the University of North Caro¬ 
lina. “But people are human, and 
decisions and calls get made that 
not everyone gets. And it’s totally 
natural to see what goes on in 
Washington or other parts of the 
world and look at something that 
happens in sports, and say, ‘Well, 
that’s just the way the world 
works.’ ” 

The NBA isn’t the only league 
that gets caught up in this kind of 
thinking. 

Last weekend, the winner of 
America’s biggest horse race was 
decided by an historic judgment 
call. 

Replay clearly shows the horse 
that finished first in the Ken¬ 


tucky Derby, Maximum Security, 
veering into the path of others. 
A 22-minute “inquiry” into the 
matter resulted in the scrubbing 
of Maximum Security’s victory. 
Horse racing, the sport that es¬ 
sentially invented the use of 
cameras to adjudicate results on 
the track (the photo finish dates 
to the 1930s), found itself thrust 
into a less-than-civil conversation 
about rulebooks, fairness and 
officiating — bitten by the very 
technology it helped create. 

Only a month earlier, back on 
the hardwood, two sequences 
helped define the Final Four. 
The first was the last-second foul 
called on Auburn in the national 
semifinal that sent Virginia’s Kyle 
Guy to the free-throw line, where 
he made all three shots to lift the 
Cavaliers to a one-point win. 

In the final, the course of over¬ 
time changed when a Virginia 
player knocked the ball out of 
Texas Tech guard Davide Moret- 


ti’s hands and propelled the ball 
out of bounds. But the call was 
reversed when replay showed 
Moretti’s finger had barely grazed 
the ball on its way out. 

The question posed on Dead- 
spin that night: “Is it worth it to 
trade instantaneous, wholly sat¬ 
isfying, and functionally correct 
calls for long, momentum killing 
delays, and endless replays of a 
second or two of action for the 
sake of a tyrannical ‘accuracy’ 
that is only possible by consulting 
the machines?” 

It didn’t take a machine, how¬ 
ever, to parse through the very 
worst call of 2019. The non-call 
on the play involving Los Angeles 
Rams defender Nickell Robey- 
Coleman in the NFC champion¬ 
ship game cost the New Orleans 
Saints a trip to the Super Bowl. 

The one explanation that seem¬ 
ingly no one wants to hear any¬ 
more: The ref made a mistake. 
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Postseason showcases 
Bettman's vision: parity 



Julio Cortez/AP 


Carolina defenseman Jaccob Slavin brings the puck up the ice during 
the Hurricanes’ second-round series against the New \brk Islanders. 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — There’s a P- 
word on players’ and coaches lips 
this playoffs, and it has nothing to 
do with getting pucks in deep. 

“Parity in the league, it’s in¬ 
sanely tight,” Colorado coach 
Jared Bednar said. 

This has been the postseason 
of parity with all four division 
champions gone, including the 
top seeds in each conference. 
This is the world Commissioner 
Gary Bettman envisioned when 
the NHL instituted a salary cap 
in 2005 after a yearlong lockout. 

Bettman prefers to call it “com¬ 
petitive balance,” and it’s the 
thing he trumpets the most about 
the state of the league where al¬ 
most anyone can contend for the 
Stanley Cup in a given season. 

If there’s ever a time to show¬ 
case competitive balance, it’s 
now, with top-shelf hockey al¬ 
most every night, even if many 
big markets are gone. 

“Everything starts with the 
game, what takes place on the 
ice,” Bettman told The Associat¬ 
ed Press on Tuesday. “You can’t 
market and promote around a 
product that is inferior. 

“When the game is good, au¬ 
thentic, entertaining, then you 
can market it and promote it 
and reach out to new people. 
Frankly it comes down to story 
lines, to player performance and 
that is as important, if not more 
so, than what cities are being 
represented.” 

There’s not a lot of national 



Chris Seward/AP 


This is the world NHL 
Commissioner Gary Bettman 
envisioned when the league 
instituted a salary cap in 2005 
after a year-long lockout. 

buzz if a team from Raleigh, N.C., 
makes it to the third round of the 
playoffs. But when the Cinderella 
Hurricanes face the Boston Bru¬ 
ins, it should be a continuation of 
one of the wackiest, wildest post¬ 
seasons in recent history. 

Carolina in the conference final 
would’ve been difficult to imagine 
in the late 1990s, when big-market 
teams spent like crazy and could 
tilt the ice against those from 
smaller markets. It’s referred to 
now as the “Dead Puck Era” be¬ 
cause scoring was repressed, and 
Bettman remembers the conver¬ 
sations he’d have with coaches 
of some of those lower-revenue 
clubs back then. 

“I said, ‘What’s your strategy 
going into a game?’ And they 
would say, ‘We clutch, we grab. 


we hook and hold — we neutral¬ 
ize skill for 50 minutes and then 
we try and steal the game,”’ Bett¬ 
man recalled. 

“And that’s why the game 
looked the way it did, and many 
people weren’t happy with it and 
many teams knew at the start of 
the season, (and) fans knew, they 
couldn’t compete.” 

The hard salary cap that start¬ 
ed at $39 million and has reached 
$79.5 million still has its flaws, 
particularly the consequence of 
squeezing out the middle class 
of players with a bigger portion 
going to highly paid stars and 
more reliance on youth because 
of fixed entry-level contracts. 

From a collective bargain¬ 
ing standpoint, it has also cre¬ 
ated problems for players paying 
varying escrow rates to even out 
the revenue split with owners, 
and that’s an issue that will fill up 
plenty of time in meeting rooms 
in the coming months. 

Inside arenas this spring is the 
positive side of parity. The Hurri¬ 
canes ended the league’s longest 
playoff drought after a decade, 
the Blue Jackets won their first 
series in franchise history and the 
Avalanche and Stars were able to 
go punch-for-punch with the best 
in the West. 

“It’s just a testament to how 
close our clubs are competitive¬ 
ly,” Deputy Commissioner Bill 
Daly said. “I don’t think that’s a 
problem with the system. I think 
that’s a unique aspect to the sys¬ 
tem. I think it’s worked well. I 
don’t think you’ll see it every 
year. But you won’t be surprised 


when it happens again.” 

Bettman said nothing in sports 
is better than the first round of the 
NHL’s playoffs, and NBC Sports 
reported the highest first-round 
ratings in the network’s history. 
If more big markets go out, that 
picture could change and interest 
could wane, but Bettman believes 
it all evens out over time. 

“Will ratings vary from year 
to year? Yes. And that is one of 
the results of this type of system. 


Some would say one of the conse¬ 
quences,” Bettman said. 

“Obviously, if you take two big- 
market teams and they’re in the 
Stanley Cup Final, your ratings 
are likelier to be higher than if 
you have two small markets. And 
over time that can change, and 
the NFL’s a good example of that. 
The Super Bowl it doesn’t matter 
who’s playing.” 

AP Sports Writers Tim Booth and Pat 
Graham contributed. 


Binnington has been a steady rookie for Blues 


By Joe Harris 

Associated Press 

ST. LOUIS — Jordan Binnington still 
doesn’t look nervous. 

Sure, the standout rookie goalie for the 
St. Louis Blues admitted he got a little tired 
late in the double-overtime win over Dallas 
in Game 7. But he said he is ready to keep 
his strong play going as St. Louis advanced 
to the Western Conference finals for the 
first time since 2016. 

“I was pretty happy to see that puck go 
in, and in front of a home crowd, the at¬ 
mosphere was crazy,” Binnington said. “It 
was a fun experience.” 

The Blues will play the San Jose Sharks, 
3-2 winners over the Colorado Avalanche 
in Game 7 on Wednesday night. 

The Blues are making their fourth con¬ 
ference finals appearance since 1970. They 
can thank Binnington for doing his part. 

The 25-year-old Canadian was cool and 
composed — and maybe a bit weary — fol¬ 
lowing Pat Maroon’s winner at 5:50 of the 
second overtime Tuesday night. There was 
no overly demonstrative celebration. He 
calmly skated to his teammates as if the 
Blues had wrapped up a ho-hum, regular- 
season game in October. 

It’s been this way since Binnington was 



Tony Gutierrez/AP 


St. Louis goaltender Jordan Binnington deflects a puck during the first period of Game 
6 of the Blues’ second-round playoff series against the Dallas Stars. 


called up from the AHL on Jan. 5. 

In the first round, Winnipeg fans tried to 
throw Binnington off his game by chant¬ 
ing, “You look nervous.” After helping lead 
the Blues to a momentum-shifting win in 
Game 5 at Winnipeg, reporters asked him 
about the chant, to which he simply replied, 
“Did I look nervous?” 

Binnington, a Calder Trophy finalist, 
continued his stellar play against the Stars 
and Ben Bishop, a Vezina Trophy finalist. 

“Big-time, big-time saves, at key mo¬ 
ments,” Blues coach Craig Berube said 
about Binnington. “That’s a credit to him. 
When you’re sitting there and watching it 
all, we’re getting a lot of action at the other 
end, things happen and they come down 
and get an opportunity, he was there to 
make a big save for us.” 

Binnington’s arrival helped turn the 
Blues around. 

St. Louis was last in the league in points 
in January. Behind Binnington, the team 
went on a franchise-record, 11-game win¬ 
ning streak from January into February. 

Binnington wound up 24-5-1 in the regu¬ 
lar season and is 8-5 in the postseason, 
where his save percentage is a pedestrian 
.915 but his goals-against average is just 
2.39 behind a stingy defense. 
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Scoreboard 


Conference semifinals 

(Best-of-seven) 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Boston 4, Columbus 2 

Boston 3, Columbus 2, OT 
Columbus 3, Boston 2, 20T 
Columbus 2, Boston 1 
Boston 4, Columbus 1 
Boston 4, Columbus 3 
Boston 3, Columbus 0 

Carolina 4, N.Y. Islanders 0 
Carolina 1, N.Y. Islanders 0, OT 
Carolina 2, N.Y. Islanders 1 
Carolina 5, N.Y. Islanders 2 
Carolina 5, N.Y. Islanders 2 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
St. Louis 4, Daiias 3 
St. Louis 3, Dallas 2 
Dallas 4, St. Louis 2 
St. Louis 4, Dallas 3 
Dallas 4, St. Louis 2 
Dallas 2, St. Louis 1 
St. Louis 4, Dallas 1 
St. Louis 2, Dallas 1,20T 

San Jose 4, Colorado 3 
San Jose 5, Colorado 2 
Colorado 4, San Jose 3 
San Jose 4, Colorado 2 
Colorado 3, San Jose 0 
San Jose 2, Colorado 1 
Colorado 4, San Jose 3, OT 
Wednesday: San Jose 3, Colorado 2 

Conference finais 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Boston vs. Carolina 
Thursday: at Boston 
Sunday: at Boston 

AFN-Sports2, 9 p.m. Sunday CET; 4 
a.m. Monday JKT 

Tuesday: at Carolina 
Thursday, May 16: at Carolina 
x-Saturday, May 18: at Boston 
x-Monday, May 20: at Carolina 
x-Wednesday, May 22: at Boston 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 
St. Louis vs. San Jose 
Saturday: at San Jose 
AFN-Sports2, 1 a.m. Sunday CET; 8 
a.m. Sunday JKT 

Monday: at San Jose 
Wednesday, May 15: at St. Louis 
Friday, May 17: at St. Louis 
x-Sunday, May 19: at San Jose 
x-Tuesday, May 21: at St. Louis 
x-Thursday, May 23: at San Jose 

Wednesday 

Sharks 3, Avaianche 2 

Colorado 1 0 1—2 

San Jose 2 1 0-3 

First Period—1, San Jose, Pavelski 3 
(Burns, HertI), 5:57. 2, San Jose, HertI 9 
(Pavelski, Kane), 11:35. 3, Colorado, Ran- 
tanen 6 (Landeskog, Girard), 19:53. 

Second Period—4, San Jose, Donskoi 1 
(M.Karlsson, Burns), 12:37. 

Third Period—5, Colorado, Jost 3 (Wil¬ 
son, Kerfoot), 0:51. 

Shots on Goal—Colorado 9-5-15—29. 
San Jose 12-13-2-27. 

Power-play opportunities—Colorado 
0 of 3; San Jose 0 of 3. 

Goalies—Colorado, Grubauer 7-5 (27 
shots-24 saves). San Jose, Jones 8-5 (29- 
27). 

A-17,562 (17,562). T-2:23. 


Pavelski, Sharks eliminate Avs 



JosiE Lepe/AP 


Sharks center Joe Pavelski celebrates Wednesday after scoring a goal against the Coiorado Avaianche 
during the first period of Game 7 of their second-round playoff series in San Jose, Calif. 


By Josh Dubow 
Associated Press 

SAN JOSE, Calif. — Ever since 
Joe Pavelski went down with a 
gruesome head injury in the first 
round of the playoffs, the mantra 
for the San Jose Sharks has been 
to stay alive in the postseason 
long enough for their captain to 
come back to the ice. 

What a return Pavelski made to 
send the Sharks into the Western 
Conference finals. 

Pavelski scored one goal and 
assisted on another in the first 
period Wednesday night to lead 
San Jose to a 3-2 victory over the 
Colorado Avalanche and a date in 
the conference finals against St. 
Louis. 

Joonas Donskoi ended a 39- 
game goal drought, Martin 
Jones made 14 of his 27 saves in 
the third period and the Sharks 
capitalized on a favorable replay 
review that negated a potential 
game-tying goal by Colorado in 
the second period. 

Mikko Rantanen and Tyson 
Jost scored for the Avalanche, 
who were trying to make their 
first conference final since 2002. 
Philipp Grubauer made 24 saves. 

“You know, you’re almost 
speechless,” coach Peter DeBoer 
said. “Many people in the build¬ 
ing, a lot of them saw (Pavelski’s) 
injury. I don’t think you saw 
the recovery and what he went 
through and how questionable it 
was whether he would even be 
able to be out there tonight. It re¬ 
ally was a coin toss, and he obvi¬ 
ously made the ultimate decision. 
What an impact. What do you say? 
He’s a special player, a special 
guy.” 

Pavelski went down in Game 7 
of the first round against Vegas 


when his helmet slammed to the 
ice, causing a concussion and a 
cut to his head that needed eight 
staples to close. 

The injury was severe enough 
that Pavelski’s teammates doubt¬ 
ed he’d be able to make it back this 
round. But he did everything he 


could to get back on the ice, then 
traveled with the team to Denver 
for Game 6 and knew he’d be back 
as soon as Gabriel Landeskog’s 
overtime winner forced the sev¬ 
enth game. 

“To be honest after they scored 
in Game 6, it was kind of like a 


switch went on,” he said. “We’ve 
been working and feeling good. 
That’s when I figured it was on. 
Came back and got some things 
checked out. Wake up this morn¬ 
ing, feel good, skated a little bit, do 
a couple of morning skate drills 
we usually do and get ready.” 


Stars in good place despite emotionally draining finish 



By Stephen Hawkins 

Associated Press 

DALLAS — Goaltender Ben Bishop talk¬ 
ed somberly about the end of the season. 
Defenseman John Klingberg described his 
emotions as pretty empty. 

After a double-overtime loss in Game 7 
of the Western Conference semifinals, it 
was hard for the Dallas Stars to reflect on 
just how far they had come in coach Jim 
Montgomery’s first season and the posi¬ 
tive effect it should have moving on to next 
season. 

“Yeah, I’m sure it can,” top-line center 
Tyler Seguin said, though the sting was 
still fresh after a 2-1 loss in St. Louis. 

Bishop had a career-high 52 saves Tues¬ 
day night before a puck that ricocheted off 
the post and the back of his mask fell into 
the crease and was knocked into the net. 
That was right after captain Jaime Benn’s 
wraparound attempt that came oh-so-close 
to being a series-clinching goal for the 
Stars. 

“I know a lot of people wrote us off when 
it was the All-Star break, and we grew, and 
we overcame a lot of adversity. So there’s a 
lot to like,” Montgomery said. “I think that 
next year we’re going to be able to start in a 
real good place because there’s going to be 
a lot of familiarity starting next year.” 


The Stars will still have Bishop, a final¬ 
ist for the Vezina Trophy that goes to the 
NHL’s top goalie, along with Seguin, Benn 
and Klingberg. There are several young 
standouts as well, including 19-year-old 
defenseman Miro Heiskanen and fast-skat¬ 


ing 22-year-old forward Roope Hintz. 

Heiskanen and Hintz will no longer be 
NHL rookies next season, and neither will 
be their coach. Montgomery led the Uni¬ 
versity of Denver to an NCAA champion¬ 
ship in 2017 and also was part of a title as a 


college player. 

Montgomery was the third coach in three 
seasons for the Stars, following grizzled 
veterans Ken Hitchcock and Lindy Ruff 
with their differing philosophies. 

There were plenty of adjustments and 
acquaintances to be made with another 
new coach, and things didn’t always go 
smoothly at first. 

Right after Christmas, long-time team 
executive Jim Lites profanely ripped high- 
priced forwards Seguin and Benn about 
their play. Then in January, Montgom¬ 
ery called out his team over a “culture of 
mediocrity.” 

All those feelings have certainly changed 
after a season that unexpectedly stretched 
into May, when their 9kh game was the 
longest of the season at 3 hours, 49 min¬ 
utes. They went to the playoffs for the first 
time since 2016, when they also lost to the 
Blues in Game 7 of a second-round series. 

“I appreciate how much we grew togeth¬ 
er as a group, and the effort and sacrifice 
that they put together,” Montgomery said. 
“We’re only going to be better because of 
this playoff run. That’s for sure, we are. 
The valuable experience that some of our 
young players got in their first year, and 
some of the guys that hadn’t been to the 
playoffs ... It’s a good building block for 
next year.” 
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Source: Lakers not 
hiring Lue as coach 


By Tania Ganguli and 
Broderick Turner 

Los Angeles Times 

LOS ANGELES — The Los An¬ 
geles Lakers are moving on from 
Tyronn Lue and will continue 
their search for a coach, accord¬ 
ing to a person familiar with the 
Lakers’ thinking. 

Former Indiana Pacers and Or¬ 
lando Magic coach Frank Vogel, 
former Atlanta Hawks and New 
York Knicks coach Mike Woodson 
and former Memphis Grizzlies 
and Brooklyn Nets coach Lionel 
Hollins will be added to the Lak¬ 
ers’ pool of candidates. They will 
also continue to consider Juwan 
Howard and Jason Kidd, both of 
whom were interviewed in April. 

Lue and the Lakers began nego¬ 
tiating Friday, about a week and a 
half after Lue’s second interview 
with the franchise. Talks stalled 
Wednesday over several issues 
and the Lakers determined that 
despite his coaching record and 
strong relationship with LeBron 
James, Lue was not a good fit for 
the organization long term, the 
person familiar with the Lakers’ 
thinking said. 

A person close to Lue said his 
agent told the Lakers on Tues¬ 
day that they planned to move on 
from pursuing the job. Still, nego¬ 
tiations continued into Wednes¬ 
day and the person said there 
was reason to believe the Lak¬ 
ers ultimately would offer Lue a 
deal more to his liking. A Lakers 
source unequivocally denied that 
Lue’s representatives ever pulled 
out of the process. 

As the negotiations unfolded, 
there were numerous issues on 
which the Lakers and Lue did not 
agree, people who were not autho¬ 
rized to speak publicly said. One 
of those issues was the makeup 
of the coaching staff The Lak¬ 
ers suggested several names that 
weren’t to Lue’s liking. Although 
rumors persisted early in the 
process that candidates would be 
asked to put Kurt Rambis on the 
staff, another issue was the money 
and number of years being of¬ 
fered. The Lakers offered a three- 
year deal worth $18 million, but 
Lue wanted a five-year contract 
closer to what Luke Walton was 


offered, which was reportedly 
worth $25 million. Lue declined 
the offer and the Lakers saw it as 
an opportunity to move on. 

Lue and Philadelphia assis¬ 
tant Monty Williams were the 
two candidates the Lakers inter¬ 
viewed twice in the process, one 
that has been deliberately slow. 
The Phoenix Suns on Friday 
hired Williams, who did not re¬ 
ceive an offer from the Lakers. 

Lue had long been considered 
a front-runner for the job, which 
was vacated by Walton on April 
12, because of his connections to 
James and the Lakers. He was the 
Cavaliers’ coach when the team, 
led by James, won Cleveland’s 
first professional sports title in 
more than 50 years. He was a re¬ 
serve guard for the Lakers during 
two championship seasons. 

As news spread that Lue was no 
longer a candidate for the Lakers’ 
head coaching job, one person 
close to Lue, James and Walton 
reacted on Twitter. 

Richard Jefferson played in 
college with Walton, in the NBA 
with James and for Lue. He 
tweeted: “I feel bad for my guys, 
which one?!? All of them, T-LUE, 
Bron and Luke!! This is what 
Luke was working with, this is 
what T-LUE didn’t want to get in¬ 
volved with and this is what Bron 
is dealing with.” 

In other NBA news: 

■ Kevin Durant, whose ster¬ 
ling play in recent weeks has 
vaulted him into pole position 
in the ongoing debate over who 
is the best player in basketball, 
brought Oracle Arena to a hush as 
he hobbled straight to the locker 
room with a right leg injury that 
jeopardized his availability for 
Game 6 of the playoff series with 
the Houston Rockets. 

Durant, who will have an MRI 
for what the team said is a right 
calf strain, is “not going to play 
Game 6” against the Houston 
Rockets, coach Steve Kerr said 
late Wednesday. 

“We can all pretend and say 
he’s doubtful,” Kerr said, “but 
he’s not playing Game 6.” 

Durant, the NBA’s leading 
scorer in the postseason, depart¬ 
ed with 22 points, five rebounds 
and four assists. 



Leah Klafczynski, Akron Beacon Journal/TNS 


LeBron James, left, sits next to Tyronn Lue in 2018 when Lue was 
James’ coach with the Cleveland Cavaliers. Despite their connection, 
Lue will not be the next head coach of the Los Angeles Lakers. 



Michael Dwyer/AP 


The Celtics’ Marcus Morris, left, hugs teammate Kyrie Irving last week after losing Game 3 of their 
second round playoff series against Milwaukee. The Celtics were eliminated from the playoffs in Game 
5 on Wednesday, falling 116-91 to the Bucks. While Irving has a player option to return with the Celtics 
next season, consensus around the league is that he will choose become a free agent. 


Last; Irving’s future in Boston uncertain 


FROM BACK PAGE 

Durant left Game 5 of Golden 
State’s Western Conference semi¬ 
final series against Houston on 
Wednesday night with a right calf 
strain—or with their fingerprints 
smudging the golden surface of 
the Larry O’Brien Trophy. 

They will all hear some version 
of the question that Irving got. 

Free agency doesn’t techni¬ 
cally start until July 1, but in ac¬ 
tuality it began for the superstar 
point guard with 8:40 left in the 
fourth quarter of Game 5 — when 
he checked out for the last time 
in what capped Boston’s ousting 
from the Eastern Conference 
semifinals by the Milwaukee 
Bucks. He has a player option for 
next season, one that would pay 
him about $21 million. No one ex¬ 
pects him to pick up that option. 

Irving got the question a num¬ 
ber of different ways Wednesday 
night, and his defense was stellar. 
No hints, whatsoever. 

“I’m just trying to make it back 
to Boston first, safely,” Irving 
said. “Get to see my family. De¬ 
compress. Do what human beings 
do.” 

This will be a seismic free- 
agent summer in the NBA and 
everyone has known this was 
coming for some time. Durant, 
Butler, Leonard, Thompson, Ir¬ 
ving and Kemba Walker all may 
sign deals worth well over $100 
million apiece. Combined, the 
total value of those six looming 
contracts could flirt with $1 bil¬ 
lion if everyone involved decides 
to max-out and not take shorter- 
term deals. 

The New York Knicks might 
have close to $75 million in sal- 


By the numbers 


14-17 

The Celtics’ record in 
Kyrie Irving’s last 31 
appearances. 

12-3 

Boston’s record this season 
when playing without 
Irving, a 6-time All-Star. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

ary-cap space, more than enough 
to potentially land Irving and 
Durant. 

The Los Angeles Clippers could 
have close to $60 million. Brook¬ 
lyn, Dallas, Atlanta and Indiana 
might have about $50 million 
apiece. The Los Angeles Lakers 

— even with LeBron James’ big 
contract and a coaching search 
that has gone from slow to stuck 

— have more than enough to add 
some mqjor names. 

It will be wild, starting with lots 
of eyes on Golden State. Questions 
about Durant leaving have per¬ 
colated all season and will only 
pick up between now and July 1. 
Thompson’s future has been the 
source of much debate. Imagine: 
The Warriors could win their 


third straight title and fourth in 
five years, and they might break 
up anyway. 

Butler will take a long look at 
signing elsewhere, and he might 
start hearing ‘the question’ as 
soon as Thursday with Philadel¬ 
phia now on the ropes against To¬ 
ronto. Leonard’s future with the 
Raptors may be tied to how deep 
they go in the playoffs. Walker’s 
situation in Charlotte hinges on 
the size of the offer the Hornets 
make to keep him. 

Irving tried to make all the 
chatter about his future go away 
in early October, when he stole 
the show at a preseason event for 
Celtics fans at the team’s arena in 
Boston. He grabbed the micro¬ 
phone, walked toward midcourt 
and delivered a sentence that is 
going to get replayed a lot over 
the next eight weeks. 

“If you guys will have me back, 
I plan on re-signing here,” Irving 
said. 

Sounded great then. 

Doesn’t seem so iron-clad now. 
And truth be told, the Celtics 
might be thinking they’re better 
off without Irving anyway given 
how they went deeper in the 
playoffs with him sidelined last 
season and his struggles over the 
last four games of the Milwaukee 
series. They were 35-19 at one 
point. They went 19-18 the rest 
of the way. They went 14-17 in Ir¬ 
ving’s last 31 appearances. They 
were 12-3 when he didn’t play this 
season. 

Irving won’t be taking a whole 
lot of questions — if any — over 
the next few weeks about his fu¬ 
ture. He knows what would be 
asked. All that matters now is his 
answer. 
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NBA PLAYOFFS 


Scoreboard 


Conference semifinals 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
Eastern Conference 
Milwaukee 4, Boston 1 

Boston 112, Milwaukee 90 
Milwaukee 123, Boston 102 
Milwaukee 123, Boston 116 
Milwuakee 113, Boston 101 
Wednesday: Milwaukee 116, Boston 91 
Toronto 3, Philadelphia 2 
Toronto 108, Philadelphia 95 
Philadelphia 94, Toronto 89 
Philadelphia 116, Toronto 95 
Toronto 101, Philadelphia 96 
Toronto 125, Philadelphia 89 
Thursday: at Philadelphia 
x-Sunday: at Toronto 

Western Conference 
Goiden State 3, Houston 2 
Golden State 104, Houston 100 
Golden State 115, Houston 109 
Houston 126, Golden State 121, OT 
Houston 112, Golden State 108 
Wednesday: Golden State 104, Hous¬ 
ton 99 

Friday: at Houston 

AFN-Sports, 3 a.m. Saturday CET; 10 

а. m. Saturday JKT 

x-Sunday: at Golden State 

Denver 3, Portiand 2 

Denver 121, Portland 113 
Portland 97, Denver 90 
Portland 140, Denver 137, 40T 
Denver 116, Portland 112 
Denver 124, Portland 98 
Thursday: at Portland 
x-Sunday: at Denver 

Wednesday 

Bucks 116, Ceitics 91 

BOSTON -Tatum 3-10 7-9 14, Horford 

4- 13 0-0 9, Baynes 0-1 0-0 0, Irving 6-21 
2-2 15, J.Brown 3-9 6-6 12, Ojeleye 0-0 0-0 
0, Hayward 3-9 0-0 7, Yabusele 0-2 2-4 2, 
Theis 2-6 0-0 4, Morris 4-8 4-5 14, Wana- 
maker 1-1 1-2 3, Rozier 3-9 0-0 7, Smart 
0-4 4-6 4. Totals 29-93 26-34 91. 

MiLWAUKEE - Mirotic 3-10 2-2 10, An- 
tetokounmpo 8-14 4-5 20, Lopez 0-7 0-0 0, 
Bledsoe 7-14 2-2 18, Middleton 5-15 7-7 
19, Ilyasova 4-6 0-0 10, Frazier 2-2 0-0 6, 
Hill 6-10 1-2 16, Brogdon 4-8 1-2 10, Snell 
0-0 0-0 0, Connaughton 3-7 0-2 7, S.Brown 
0-1 0-0 0. Totals 42-94 17-22 116. 

Boston 19 20 23 29- 91 

Milwaukee 22 30 28 36-116 

Three-Point Goals—Boston 7-39 (Mor¬ 
ris 2-4, Tatum 1-3, Hayward 1-3, Rozier 1- 
5, Horford 1-5, Irving 1-7, Baynes 0-1, Ya¬ 
busele 0-1, Theis 0-1, Smart 0-4, J.Brown 
0-5), Milwaukee 15-47 (Hill 3-6, Frazier 
2-2, Ilyasova 2-3, Bledsoe 2-5, Middleton 
2-6, Mirotic 2-8, Brogdon 1-3, Connaugh¬ 
ton 1-4, S.Brown 0-1, Antetokounmpo 
0-2, Lopez 0-7). Fouled Out—None. Re¬ 
bounds—Boston 50 (Morris 11), Milwau¬ 
kee 56 (Mirotic, Connaughton 11). As¬ 
sists—Boston 19 (Horford 6), Milwaukee 
27 (Antetokounmpo 8). Total Fouls—Bos¬ 
ton 18, Milwaukee 23. Technicals—Hor¬ 
ford. A-17,701 (17,500). 

Warriors 104, Rockets 99 

HOUSTON - Tucker 5-9 0-0 13, Gordon 

5- 14 6-6 19, Capela 3-10 0-0 6, Paul 3-14 
5-6 11, Harden 10-16 8-10 31, Nene 2-2 2-2 

б, G.Green 0-1 0-0 0, Shumpert 4-7 0-0 11, 
Rivers 1-6 0-0 2. Totals 33-79 21-24 99. 

GOLDEN STATE - Iguodala 5-9 1-2 
11, Durant 8-18 4-5 22, D.Green 3-8 0-0 8, 
Curry 9-23 4-5 25, Thompson 11-20 0-0 27, 
McKinnie 0-0 1-2 1, Jerebko 1-3 0-0 3, Loo¬ 
ney 1-2 3-4 5, Livingston 1-2 0-0 2, Cook 
0-0 0-0 0. Totals 39-85 13-18 104. 

Houston 17 26 29 27- 99 

Golden State 31 26 15 32-104 

Three-Point Goals—Houston 12-41 
(Tucker 3-5, Shumpert 3-6, Harden 3-9, 
Gordon 3-10, G.Green 0-1, Rivers 0-4, Paul 
0-6), Golden State 13-37 (Thompson 5- 
10, Curry 3-11, D.Green 2-4, Durant 2-7, 
Jerebko 1-3, Iguodala 0-2). Fouled Out— 
D.Green. Rebounds—Houston 39 (Ca¬ 
pela 14), Golden State 42 (D.Green 12). 
Assists—Houston 19 (Harden 8), Golden 
State 28 (D.Green 11). Total Fouls-Hous- 
ton 20, Golden State 19. Technicals— 
D.Green. A-19,596 (19,596). 

Playoff leaders 


Durant, GOL 
Harden, HOU 
Leonard, TOR 
Lillard, POR 
George, OKC 


FG FTPTSA' 

11 122 100 376 3- 
10 98 75 313 3: 
10 112 61 312 3: 
10 98 63 296 2< 
- 44 40 143 2 


Antetokounmpo, MIL 9 82 72 247 27.4 


Jokic, DEN 
McCollum, POR 
Curry, GOL 
Westbrook, OKC 
DeRozan, SAN 
Siakam, TOR 
Williams, LAC 
Murray, DEN 


12 111 54 294 2 

10 92 24 240 2 

11 83 53 258 2 

5 40 23 114 2 
7 58 38 154 2 

10 85 32 217 2 

6 45 34 130 2 

12 96 40 257 2 


Calendar 

May 14 — Draft lottery, Chicago. 

May 14-15 — Conference Finals begin 
(possible move up to May 12-13) 

May 14-19 — Draft combine, Chicago. 

May 30 — NBA Finals begin. 

June 10 - NBA Draft early entry en¬ 
trant withdrawal deadline (5 p.m. EDT) 

June 16 — NBA Finals latest possible 
date. 

June 20 - NBA Draft. 

July 5-15 — NBA Summer League, Las 


Warriors bounce back, take Game 5 


Thompson steps up, 
Durant goes down 
with a calf injury 



Ezra Shaw/AP 


Golden State Warriors guard Klay Thompson hits a iayup past Houston Rockets guard James Harden, 
right. Thompson ied the Warriors with 27 points in a 104-99 win Wednesday. 


By Janie McCauley 
Associated Press 

OAKLAND, Calif. — The 
Golden State Warriors have won 
plenty of games on the postseason 
stage without their biggest stars. 

This time, Kevin Durant went 
down, and Klay Thompson and 
company found a way when the 
Warriors desperately needed it. 

Thompson scored 27 points, 
including a key layup with 4.1 
seconds left, and Golden State 
overcame Durant’s calf injury to 
beat the Houston Rockets 104- 
99 on Wednesday night for a 3-2 
lead in the Western Conference 
semifinals. 

“Honestly it was a little deflat¬ 
ing for a second,” Stephen Curry 
said, “and then we rallied.” 

Durant was scheduled for 
an MRI exam Thursday after 
he strained his right calf late 
in the third quarter. His status 
for Friday’s Game 6 had yet to 
be determined, but didn’t seem 
promising. 

“We’ll have to claw our way to 
one more win,” Curry said. 

Durant limped to the locker 
room after landing awkwardly 
following a baseline jumper. The 
two-time reigning NBA Finals 
MVP finished with 22 points, five 
rebounds and four assists. 

“They’ve been here so many 
times, have been through these 
battles for the last five years,” 
Golden State coach Steve Kerr 
said. 

“They’ve got a lot of guts. They 
just pulled together and got it 
done. There’s no speech neces¬ 


sary. They knew what they had 
to do.” 

James Harden scored 31 points 
for the Rockets, who will try to 
stave off elimination back home 
in Houston. 

“It is a do-or-die but I feel good 
about it,” coach Mike D’Antoni 
said. 

But the Rockets wasted an op¬ 
portunity in Game 5. After Du¬ 
rant departed, a couple more 
Golden State stars helped the 


Warriors close it out. 

Draymond Green received his 
fourth technical of the postseason 
with 3:39 left, and then knocked 
down a three-pointer on the other 
end. Thompson followed Green’s 
three with one of his own to make 
it 97-89 with 2:33 remaining. 

“Two very key sequences in 
that game, two key shots for us,” 
Green said. 

Curry struggled with his shot 
again and finished with 25 points 


on 9-for-23 shooting. He went 3- 
for-11 from long range. 

Curry hit a three with 5:09 to 
play that made it 89-85. He didn’t 
even score his first points of the 
night until a three 4:22 before 
halftime. 

Golden State nearly gave it 
away with an awful third quarter, 
when the Warriors managed just 
15 points and committed six turn¬ 
overs. The game was tied at 72 
going into the final 12 minutes. 



Morry Gash/AP 


Milwaukee Bucks power forward Giannis 
Antetokounmpo drives past Boston Celtics center 
Aron Baynes. Antetokounmpo had 20 points, eight 
rebounds and eight assists in his team’s 116-91 
series-clinching win Wednesday. 


Antetokounmpo propels 
Bucks into Eastern finals 


By Joe Totoraitis 

Associated Press 

MILWAUKEE — Giannis Antetok¬ 
ounmpo and the Milwaukee Bucks found 
another gear after their first loss of the 
playoffs. 

Kyrie Irving and the Boston Celtics just 
couldn’t keep up. 

Antetokounmpo had 20 points, eight re¬ 
bounds and eight assists, and the Bucks 
routed the Celtics 116-91 on Wednesday 
night to advance to the Eastern Conference 
finals. 

After sweeping Detroit in the first round, 
top-seeded Milwaukee struggled in Game 
1 against Boston and lost 112-90 in one of 
its worst offensive performances of the 
season. But Antetokounmpo led the way 
as the Bucks responded with four straight 
wins by a combined 65 points. 

“I think our mindset changed,” Antetok¬ 
ounmpo said. “In the first game, we weren’t 
focused enough. We weren’t ourselves. The 
next four games, we came out with a dif¬ 
ferent approach, a different mindset.” 


The Bucks used a balanced attack to close 
out the Celtics in Game 5, placing seven 
players in double figures. Khris Middleton 
haci 19 points and eight rebounds, and Eric 
Bledsoe finished with 18 points. 

Next up for the Bucks is the winner of 
the Philadelphia-Toronto series. The Rap¬ 
tors are up 3-2 heading into Game 6 on 
Thursday night. 

It’s the first Eastern Conference finals 
for Milwaukee since 2001. 

“We realize we’ve never been there be¬ 
fore,” Antetokounmpo said. “We’re really 
hungry to achieve our goals. That’s all we 
care about. As long as we play hard, we re¬ 
ally don’t care about what anybody has to 
say.” 

Prior to the clinching win, several Bucks 
took turns speaking to the team. 

“Giannis’ speech was, A lot of us prob¬ 
ably came from nothing and we have the 
opportunity to write our own story right 
now.’ That’s what everybody did,” George 
Hill said. 

Hill finished with 16 points, and Nikola 
Mirotic had 10 points and 11 rebounds. 
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Still in the hunt 

Pavelski’s return helps Sharks 
eliminate Avs in Game 7 » Page 6i 


Free agency isn’t 
until July 1, but it 
functionally started 
for Boston guard 
Kyrie Irving with 
the Celtics’ loss to 
Milwaukee in the 
Eastern Conference 
semifinals on 
Wednesday. 

Photo illustration 
BY Sean Venables 
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All eves on 


Has Irving played his last 
game with the Celtics? 



By Tim Reynolds 
Associated Press 

I t begins. 

When the buzzer sounded 
in Milwaukee on Wednesday 
night, the question immedi¬ 
ately became this: Has Kyrie 
Irving played his last game for 
the Boston Celtics? 

It’s very possible. 

Welcome to free agency, Kyrie. 

He’s now in the place that other big 
L names like Kevin Durant, Kawhi Leon- 
l ard, Jimmy Butler and Klay Thompson 

I will be when their respective seasons 

end, whether that happens with a 
playoff defeat, or with an injury — 


Inside; Warriors top Rockets 
in Game 5 despite injury 
to Durant, Page 63 


Two men convicted in NCAA corruption case»page se 
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